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SPEECHES BY 

THE EARI. OF WfLLIXGDON 


1931 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE ML^MCIPAL 
CORPORATION OF BOMBAY. 

T)u? RijrHt HonoiinibU; tlio Earl and the Countess of 
AVillin^^doii arrived -at Bombay on the IStli Aio’il 1031 and were 
present'd with an Address of Welcome from the Bombay 
Municipality, to which His P^xcellency made the following 
reply : — 

M r. President and Members of the Municipal 
Corporation of Bombay. 

Alay I at once tliank yon very gratefully for the 
most generous and encouraging expressions contained in 
your address in welcoming two old friends bac'k again 
to your city on their return to India whicli has in very 
truth become to them tiieir second home wilhiii the 
Briti.sli Empire. We are deeply grateful to you, 
gentlemen, for your cordial greeting, ami are d(‘liglited 
to see around us so many old friends in this distinguished 
gathering which has assembled here to meet us today. 

As I walked up the step^ just now leading up to 
this fine building rightly called the Gateway of India, 
and in the erection of which 1 am proud to feel that, in 
years gone by, the then Government of Bombay and I 
bad some part, I had forcibly recalled to my mind a 
very similar occasion in the month of April eighteen years 
ago when I arrived for the first time in India to take 
over the duties of Governor of the Presidency of Bombay 
and coAmenc^d an intimate association with the people 
of yonr city and this Presidenc.y which lasted for six 
happy and eventful years and included the four years 
of* the Great War. I still vividly remember all our 
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activities during those years, years of strain and anxiety 
not only to India but to the whole British Empire, years 
during which this city became the base of all the military 
activities of India, years when in onr efforts to do our 
full part to secure victory for our arms I received the 
whole-hearted co-operation of all the Princes and people 
in the Presidency, working for one gr(*at common purpose 
to achieve one great common aim, safety for our Empire, 
peace for the civilized world. May I read you a few 
lines of my reply to the farewell address from the Bombay 
Municipality when I gave up my duties as Governor of 
the Presidency, which will better express to you my 
feelings at that time. I said then “ the times we have 
lived in have brought with them burdens and responsi- 
bilities heavier and more anxious than any of our pre- 
decessors have borne, heavier and more anxious, I trust, 
than any generation that succeeds us will ever be called 
upon to face ; through all that time I have been constantly 
supported by the generous help, the loyalty and the 
friendship of the citizena of every part of the Presidency, 
of every creed and race and every rank of society, and 
more particularly by the citizens of this city of Bombay.'' 
Today I return to you and you tell me in your address 
that * few Viceroys have been called upon to preside over 
the Government of India hi a more critical period of her 
history With the recollection of those former years 
still fresh in my mind I would only say that we have 
successfully surmounted together anxious and critical 
times in the past, and on the threshold of my service 
amongst you as Viceroy of India, T feel sure I may ask 
with all confidence for that same co-operation, that same 
loyalty and friendship from the Princes and people of 
India to help me to overcome all the diffifulties ’that He 
before us, to lead our great country on in a spirit of 
mutual good-will, freedom, fairplay and obedience to the 
laws of the land so that she may move forward rapidly 
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towards her goal of responsible Government, to a position 
of absolutely equal partnership with the other Dominions 
Tinder the Crown. 

In a word I shall endeavour to carry on the great 
work whieli has been done dnrinjr the past five years by 
Lord Irwin, whose sympathy, patience, courage and 
earnestness of purpose have secured for him tlie abiding 
affection, regard and admiration of all classes of the 
people of this country. 

In turning to the various matters you have referred 
to in •'your address, wdiieh more particularly affect the 
future of your city I am sure you will not expect my 
remarks to he more than ver^v^ general in their character, 
r congratulate you warmly on tlie great develo])ments 
which you have carried nut for the benefit of your 
citi7:ens, since T w\as last amongst you, and I look forward 
to seeing for myself at an early date some of the im- 
provements which you have achieved. I feel confident 
that your wi.se and far-seeing efforts to make your city 
worthy of the special po.sition which it holds as the 
Gatew’ay of India will be amply rew^arded when the heaw 
load of wmrld-wide eeonomie depression has passed aw’ay, 
and a renewed of confidence and prosperity returns, as it 
surely will, not apply to your^city and this country, hut 
to the whole of the civilized world. 

I note Avith satisfaction that in spite of bad times, 
the Corporation are willing to shoulder additional taxation, 
the form of which I ui^erstand to be a matter at present 
under discussion. T can only say that if the proposed 
taxation takes a form that will ultimately require the 
sanction of the GoA'ernment of India, I will not fail to 
take iifto aeeount the point of Anew AAhieh has heen so 
clearly put forAA^ard by you in your address. 

As regards th^ fuiaucird relationship betAveen Pro- 
Auficial QoA'ernments and Local Bodies, it is clear that 

b2 
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the whole question is one which must be thoroughly 
considered in connection with the new Constitution. I 
would merely observe that 1 realize that if local self- 
government is to be successful it slionld be given the 
means to raise the revenue necessan^ for the discharge 
of its obligations. 

With all your problems, however, I hope to make 
myself further acquainted after consultation with your 
Governor, His Excellency Sir Frederick Sykes, to whom 
Bombay and her people are so much indebted for his wise 
guidance and unfailing sjunpathy, and \ery earne.stly do 
I hope that as a result of the rest which he is being 
ordered to take by his medical advisers, Sir Frederick 
will soon return to Bombay completely restored in health 
and strength. 

May I in conclusion particularly thank you, gentle- 
men, for the special greeting you have extended to my 
wife. I assure you that she and T d<'eply appreciate th(‘ 
warm-hearted kindness with which you have welcomed us 
back amongst you this morning. Bombay city, our first 
home in India, will always have a very warm place in both 
our hearts and we echo your prayer that, under tho 
guiding hand of a great Providence, the blessings of 
peace, progress and increasing pros])erity may be the 
happy lot of your city an(i its people in the coming years. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME PROM THE BOMBAY CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE. 

18th April In replying to the Address of Welcome from the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce at Bombay Hi.s Excellency the Viceroy 
said : — 

Mr. President and Members of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce. 

It is a very real pleasure to L^dy Willingdon and 
myself to receive this cordial welcome from ^ou gentlemen 
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who hold such an important position in the affairs of 
this great city and to thank you for your congratulations 
on my appointment to the n's^xuLsible post of Viceroy of 
India by our beloved Sovereign, the King Emperor. 

I am delighted too to feel that >011 greet me today 
not as a stranger but as an old friend, and that you still 
have the keenest recollection of the unflagging energy, 
enthusiasm and organizing ability of my wife. Let me 
assure you that she still possesses tJjese qualities just as 
fully developed as wlien last she lived in your midst in 
Boml;)a;>^ 

It is, therefore, with a very full heart that we find 
ourselves once more in a land which holds for us such 
mifoj'get table associatioiis and mi'iiiories, so many tried 
and trusted friends, and you can w(dl imagine our feelings 
when we beheld once more this morning, in all their old 
beauty, the harbour and city of Bombay. It is good 
indeed to be back amongst you, and I thank you, 
gentlemen, most gratefully for t}u‘ kind terms in which 
you ha\e bidden us welcome. 

1 Relieve me, I am fully alive to the great responsi- 
bilities whi(di vill rest u])on me at this juncture. For 
the last few years and the \ears immediately before us 
wdll, I venture to think, take tlieir i)Iaee in Indian history 
as among the most momentous that this country has ever 
known, and tlu* task of those whose duty it will be to 
guide and further the great constructive work that lies 
ahead is indeed on(‘ wl^cli Avill demand steady heads and 
stout hearts, a full measure of faith and of courage in us 
all. Above all things, for tlie successful completion of 
that work, there will he iuhhI of mutual understanding 
and good-will^ and my most earnest prayer as 1 set foot 
in India is for that harmony of spirit between countries 
and races, creeds jnd communities, on wdiich alone a 
stA)ng, peaceful and united India can securel3»^ rest. 
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To attain this great purpose, much has been accomplished 
in recent months. The Conference in London gave fresh 
reality and vigour to tliose old ties of mutual friendship 
and confidence which have so long bound our two 
countries together. More recent events have so turned 
out, to the deep gratification of all who love India, that 
we can confidently 1 io}H' that in the further stages of 
constitutional reconstruction ail ]>arties and interests will 
jointly play their jjari. There are none, 1 know, who 
will not agree with me when 1 say that for the creation 
of this happier s])irit India owes an immense debt to Ills 
Excellency Lord Irwin, from whom I shall shortly take 
over tlie duties of my high office. Today when he passes 
through tlie (iat(*way of India, this country will indeed 
have bidden farewell to one wlio, I would venture to saj, 
has secured the admiration and affection of every class 
and of every community. He will not be forgotten, nor 
will he forget, and we may be certain that, wherever he 
may ])c, he will always he ready to give of his best in the 
cause of India whicfii Ije has served for the last fivT years 
with such great distinction, zeal and devotion. 

You haA'e mentioned certain matters witli which you, 
as representatives of great comiiKTcial interests, are more 
particularly and iutimatc|v concerned. You would not, 

I am sure, exjjcet me to deal with them in any detail 
before I have had full time for study, but I assure you 
that T will give close attention to these or any other sudi 
matters which you may at any time wish to bring before 
me. 


I was mueh interested to hear your encouraging 
opinions as to the results of the Tiound Table Conference 
held recently in London, which has laid dofvn the frame- 
work for a new constitution for the whole of India, and 
to learn that I can roly on you to encourage the legitimate 
aspirations of the Indian people to govern their oivn 
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country. It is true t(K) that you have expressed some 
anxieties that are in your minds with regard to the future 
of BritLsh Commerce in India. Let me say at once that 
in the matter oi‘ trade and eoinmerce as in all other 
mat"^ers 1 stand tor the principle of fairplay and equal 
opportunity and may 1 remind you that the Round Table 
Conference in full CVunmittee acee})led the prineijde that 
there should be no discrim inatirm between the rights of 
Ihe British mercantile firms and companies trading in 
India and the rights of Indian bom subjects. The best 
means of arranging for its ap]>lication is a matter for 
further discussion : but th<‘ princijjle itself is beyond 
question. 1 cannot conceive that anyone who takes an 
enlightened view of tin* best interests of the country will 
4hink otlierwisi', and 1 trust that a fuller understanding 
of what is involved will clear away all doubts and 
hesitations. 

While 1 entirely share your regret that it should 
have been found neces.sary to place greater burdens of 
taxation upon commerce and industry at a very difficult 
])eriod, 1 recognise, as I am sure you also recognise, 
that it w^as vitally important that India should 
produce before the world a balanced budget at the 
present juncture. So far a*s her financial difficul- 
ties are due to local and doifiestie reasons, we may now 
hope tliat these reasons are in course of removal ; but I 
am afraid that any really substantial revival must await 
an impro^’ement in the general conditions of trade and 
commerce throughout ^he world. You may rest assured. 
hoM^ever. that the burden of taxation will be lightened as 
soon as legitimate means of lightening it can be devised, 
and that 1 shall give my earnest attention to the important 
questifni of i^eduetion of Government expenditure wherever 
possible. 

The development of civil aviation is a subject in 
Which I take a keen and active interest, particularly as 
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I have, for the past four years lived in the Dominion of 
Canada where there is an active public interest being 
taken in the (|uestion of linking up all parts of that 
country through a co-operative system of aerial communi- 
cation. I do not propose to refer to the various points 
you have raised in this connection but assure you that 
they shall receive my active personal attention with a 
view to the })roniotion of this most necessary form of 
transport in the best interests of the country as a whole. 

As regards your remarks on the subject of the action 
of the Government of Dombay in applying few the 
appropriation of their share ()!’ the petrol tax for ordinary 
road main ten anee and repairs, the position, as I under- 
stand it, is that tlie Government of llombay have applied^ 
to the Government of India for permission to do this for 
one year as a jouvly 1emi)orary e.\]>edj(nit to meet the 
severe and i)eeuliar tinaneial diriieulties which have come 
upon them this year. 1 am informed that the matter is 
still under discussion and that no decision has been 
taken, but that there is no irit(*ntion whatever on the part 
of the Government of llombay to ask for a permanent 
diversion of this fund from the construction of new 
roads to the maintenance of the ]>res(‘!it road system. 

Before I conclude, I %vmuld like to thank you for 
j’our kind reference to Lady Willingdon. She comes to 
India with a memory no less keen than mine of happy 
years in Bombay and Madras and wdth a resolve, no less 
fixed thaJi mine, to do, under Providence, all that lies in 
her power for the good of India and her people, and to 
carry on the great work done by Her Excellency Lady 
Irwin in the many fields of her activities. 

For myself, 1 would only say that I fervently trust 
that, when the time comes for me to lay down the oflBce 
wliich I am about to assume, the ship^of State, which it 
will have been my privilege to guide, wiU have emerged 
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from llie rough waters, which, as history shows, can 
seldom be avoided at a time of coastitutional development, 
and will lx* sailing upon smoother seas. To attain this 
end, based as it must be on the hai)piness and well-being 
of the ])eople of India, in eonlented partnership with the 
people of England, I shall count no efforts too great and 
no work too arduous. I am confident that I can rely on 
your help and co-operation in this ta;sk, and am encouraged 
and strengthened hy the warmtli of the welcome which 
you have extended to us today. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE MUSLIM 
COMMITTEE OF BOMBAY. 

Ill replying to the Address of Welcome from the Muslim 
Committee of Bombay liis Exeelleiuy the Viceroy said 1931 


Let me thank you. Mr. President and Members of 
the representative Muslim Committee of Bombay, for 
your cordial welcome to myself on my return after a 
few yefirs' absence to your country to take up the 
responsible position of Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, and let me particularly express my gratitude to 
3^011 toda3' for welcoming my wife and myself amongst 
you as old and honoured friends, and aSvSure you of our 
pleasure and delight at tiie chance of living and working 
amongst you once again. We are very grateful, too, that 
you should have remeivbered such humble services as we 
may have rendered here to our fellow citizens in the 
])ast, iioid rejoice that we khall have further and wider 
opportunities of working for their welfare in the future. 

Y"ou have spoken, Mr. President, of the concern felt 
by the Muslims and other minority communities in the 
matter of the safeguarding of their rights and interests 
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under the new coiislitution that is now in proccKSS of 
formation. The exact nature of such safeguards is a 
matter on which it is clearly not possible for me at this 
juncture to say a word, but 1 can make tliis observation 
that any constitution, whatever its form, that may be 
designed for the future goveianiu'nt of India, will depend 
for its successful working iiiore upon the contentment 
of each of tlie many communities that go to make up the 
vast population of this country than upon any other 
single factor tliat I can think of. And it is, therefore, 
essential to the harmony of (he whole design that no 
single part of it, whether the >\1 uhanimadan community 
or any other, slumld feel that their due rights are in 
danger or inadecpiately guarded for the future. You 
have rightly made it clear that safeguards for comimmitiefe 
Tvill be justified not by the extent to which they ])erpetuate 
diversities but by the extent to which they serve to 
promote unity. 

Gentlemen, you will appreciate that tlie time ever of 
a Viceroy designate is not entirely his own and I must 
ask you to forgivt^ me if reply to your address is 
brief. I have indeed been forced by the pressure of 
other engagements to forego tlj(' pleasure of receiving 
other addresses which certain bodies in this liospitable 
city had been kind (‘iioiYgh to propose*. T shall hope, 
however, to meet many of its l(*ading citizens at the 
Willingdon Sports Glub this afternoon, and I can assure 
you that both Lady Willingdon and T look forward keenly 
to the time when we shall be al^Je to revisit at greater 
leisure the city among whose people we spent six very 
happy years. 

T thank you, gentlemen, for your great kindness this 
morning, and T would assure you oruM* moi^ of tlie deep 
and abiding interest I shall always take in everything 
that concerns the welfare of the Muglim community in 

India. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE DEHRA DUN 
MUNICIPALITY. 

Ills Excellency the Yiceroy received an Address of Welcome 2l8t April 
from the Debra Dun ^lunicipality and in reply said ; — 

Mr. Chairman , — I am indeed grateful to you and the 
Members of the Mimicij)al Board of Dehra Dun for the 
cordial greeting wiiieh you have extended to Lady 
WiUingdon and myself tiiis morning. It is true, as you 
say, that in spite of our having lived eleven years in 
India, this is the first time that we have visited your 
district, and if the beautiful situation, the climatic 
advauJages, the heallli recuperative powers are such as 
you claim tliem to be, I can only add that we have been 
very remiss in not coming to visit you before. However 
I trust that the next ten days wliieh 1 intend to spend 
amongst you will serve as a real tonic to keep me fit and 
well for the great work that lies ahead of me. 

1 hope, during the next few days, to have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing .soiimthing of the many institutions which 
you, Mr. Chairman, have mentioned in your Address. 

Delira Dun is now Hit' centre of most important research 
and technical work of ditlVnud kinds, and I am confident 
that }'ou, on your part, will always endeavour to make 
your charge worthy of tlie natural advantages it enjoys, 

I feel that I owe a d(‘bt of gratitude to the Government 
of the United Ib'ovinees for their eourtesy in jilacing the 
delightful residence of Dun (kuirt at my disposal. I had 
the jdeasure of travelling out from England to Bombay 
with your Governor, Sir Malcolm Hailey, who I am glad 
to think is well cnoiigfl to resume onee more tlie respon- 
sibilities of his office which have been so ably carried out 
during his absence by Sir George Lambert. 

I •thank-you, Mr. Cliairman, for the good wishes 
which you have extended to me upon ray assumption of 
the Viceroyalty. It is indeed a source of great satisfac- 
tion to me to know that I may count on your co-operation 
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and goodwill during my term of office. I thank you also 
once again for the cordiality of your welcome to my wife 
and myself today and in conclusion may I express the 
hope that in the years to come peace and prosperity will 
be enjoyed by the people of Didira Dun. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME PROM THE SIMLA 
, MUxNICiPALITY. 

i6th May Excellency I he Viceroy aceom]niuie(l by Her Excellency 

A 931. the Countess of WiUingdon and Staff arrived at Simla bn the 

1st ]\lay 1931 and wei’c accorded a jmblic reception. On the 
15th idem the Simla Municipality pr<^scnted an Address at 
Viceregal Lodge to which the Viceroy i‘e]di(^d as follows : — *« 

Mr. Preside nl and Genllenini , — 1 should like, in the 
first place, to thank you most warmly, on Lady 
WiUingdon behalf as well as my own, for the veiy kind 
terms in which you liave today biddtm iis welcome to this 
summer capital, wliicli during so large a part of our time 
in India will be our home. I ha\'e, as you have said, had 
no small experience of hill stations in other parts of this 
country, but I am not going to l)e .so rash as to embark 
on the dangerous task of drawing comparisons. I can 
truly say tJjis, however, ^that, if any hill station can 
surpass Simla in the gre.atness of its conception and the 
beauty of its surroundijigs, it miist be a very i*emarkable 
and a very lovely town. 

I can well sympathise th(U*efo^e with the desire you 
have expressed to make Simla, in its public buildings 
and in its care for the welfare of its jx'oplc, worthy of 
the great position it holds. I can imagine no object more 
deserving of support than your schemes for|,th(* increase 
of hospital accommodation and the improvement of the 
conditions of life of the poorer of yojir citizens, jind I 
earnestly hope that all your dreams, in which I may 
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perhaps ineliido Lord (hirzon's earthcjualve, may come 
true. The i)iestiiit momeut, as you know, is a time of no 
small dihiculty for those responsible for the finances 
either of tlie (-eiitral or l^rovineial Goveriiineiits, and I 
fear that at ])resent I hardly feel in a position to do more 
than to assure you that your reciuests for financial 
assistance in the praiseworthy schemes which you have 
set before yourselves will liave my warmest sympathy, 
and I shall not fail to <‘onvey them to the quarters 
immediatidy con’eerned. I greatly hope that, during 
time in India, you will find it ])Ossible to bring to com- 
pletion the programme which you have s(‘t before 
yourselves. 

You liave in the course of your address mentioned 
the constitutional changes impending around us. Simla 
can suiady look foi'ward with eoiiqilacmicy to any future 
changes which tlu* march of progress may bring in its 
train. As regards financial stability tlie Committee is 
fortunate in ju»ssessing as the priMci])al municijial rate- 
payers a clienteh' connected with the Central and a Provin- 
cial Government, Local Self-Government is a Provincial 
transferred subject in charge of a Minister, and from this 
aspect of the situation Simla seems in another way also 
to be advantageously ])laeed^.as eomjiared with most 
Punjab towns. For, in the nature of the case, the Com- 
mittee works in close proximity to the Ministry’ for a 
number of months every year and has an op])ortunity of 
enlisting the direct interest of the Ministry in its projects 
and achievements. Tr these circumstances, with a long 
rei'ord of succi'ssful civil administration behind it, the 
Committee can clearly hope fully to share in future 
developments and improvements. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, T wish to thank you for 
good wishes you lyive extended to me in the high respon- 
sibilities which have been entrusted to me. It will be 
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Combined Annual General Meeting of the Indian Council of the 
St. John Ambulance Association and the Indian Bed Cross 
Society at Simla. 

my constant endeavour to lend what help I may towards 
the task of achieving for India her due place as an 
honoured member of the British commonwealth of nations. 
Tt is no small encouragement to me at the outset of my 
term of office to know that in this great task I have the 
sympathy and goodwill of important public bodies such 
as yours. 


COMBINED ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF* THE 
INDIAN COUNCIL OF THE St. JOHN AMBULANCE 
ASSOCIATION AND THE INDIAN RED CROSS 
SOCIETY AT SIMLA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy presided over the Combined 
Annual General Meeting of the Indian Council of the St. John 
Ambulance Association and the Indian Red Cross Society held 
at Simla and delivered the following speech : — 

Mr. Chairman, Your Excellencies, Ladies and 
Gentlemen , — I am sure that you will all agree with me 
when I say that I listened with very great interest to 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief^s report on the 
work of the St. John Ara&ulance Association during* the 
past year, and also to General Megaw's statement about 
the work of the Brigade Overseas. The record of the 
Association is one of which it may well be proud, for 
though the figures of classes held and certificates issued, 
which are to be found in the report, are very satisfactory 
and encouraging, they give but a little idea of the 
tremendous amount going on behind the scenes for which 
no figures are available, but which represents the cheerful 
contributions of a band of workers who give so freely 
of their time and energy to a cause which we, who are 
present here today, have so much at heart. 
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During the past four years whilst I was Governor- 
General of Canada, I had the honour of being the Patron 
of the Canadian Branch of the Association, and com- 
paring the figures of their past report with those that 
His Excellency the Comniander-in-Chier presented to me 
today, I find that Canada and India are engaged in a 
neck and neck race for whereas fewer Canadians attended 
classes, the pei:cenfagt‘ passing the examination was 
higher. Now whereas last year, 1 should have been 
])leased with such a coTrij)arison, this year T certainly am 
not, and 1 hope that by the time that we meet again next 
year, T shall be in a position to send our report over to 
^ome of my Canadian friends and point out that we have 
*got our nose in front, and that we mean to keep it 
there. 

The work of the Association in India, outside the 
big cities, is undoubfedly handicapped by a shortage of 
rpialified lecturers, but I understand that suitable members 
may now, under certain conditions, be appointed lay 
lecturers, I hope very much that, in future, more 
members will j)ersevere with this end in view, more 
specially if their work lies in rural areas. 

I have been especially pissed to note in the Branch 
reports that many Boy Scouts and Girl Guides have 
received training in first aid through the medium of the 
Association, and I feel sure that there is further scope 
for development along these lines. 

From General Mejaw’s statement about the work of 
the St. John Ambulance Brigade Overseas, it is evident 
that the Brigade Divisions, Ambulance and Nursing, are 
doing •really useful work in many directions. T parti- 
cularly wish to congratulate the Parsi Division in Bombay 
on having attained its Diamond Jubilee, and I hope that 
it may speedily ct)llect sufficient funds to complete its 
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Headquarters building, towards which Dr. Dhanjibhai 
Mehta, who has attained such splendid results from his 
Health lectures in Bombay Presidency, has so generously 
contributed Rs. 20,000. 

I am delighted to hear of the formation of two 
Indian nursing divisions, and I hope that the example 
thus set by Lahore and Calcutta will be copied by many 
other cities in India. 

I cannot conclude my remarks without extending to 
you my deep sympathy on the loss which you suffered 
last year by the death of your Honorary Treasurer, 
Mr. Litster, who, for so many years, devoted himself so 
generously and untiringly to the work of the Association. 

And now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I would like for a 
moment to turn your attention to the Indian Red Cross 
Society, a child of only ten j^ears of age, who, however, 
has developed into a remarkably healthy child, fit, even 
at its early time of life, to take its place alongside its 
elder brothers and sisters, the National Rod Cross 
Societies of the world. The confidence reposed in it is 
reflected in two outvStanding events recorded in the report 
now before you, namely : — The amalgamation of the 
Lady Chelmsford Matemify and Child Welfare League 
with the Red Cross, and also the handing over to the 
Red Cross by my predecessor, Lord Irwin, of the 
Thanksgiving Fund, collected to commemorate the 
recovery from serious illness of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, to be devoted to an 'educational campaign 
against tuberculosis. The alarming spread of tuber- 
culosis is viewed with apprehension by medical authorities 
in India, but I have the highest hopes that the ca/apaign 
which is being made possible by the Thanksgiving Fund 
will do much to improve the situation. Whereas your 
Chairman in his report has covered mbst of the activities 
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carried on at the Headquarters, 1 should liice particularly 
to bring to your notice the satisfactory state of our many 
branches. From the table of membership at the beginning 
of the report, I see that the run jab and Miirma have 
t*nrolled most members during the year, and 1 congratu- 
late these Provinces on their lively interest in the Red 
C'ross Avork. The Punjab again leatls the way in Junior 
membership also,* but it no longer lias tiie monopoly, for 
the United Provinces and others are introducing Junior 
Red C*ross work into their schools. 1 was also particularly 
interested to read of the opening of a Rc^d Ch-oss lilealth 
Museum in Patna by Lady Stephenson, to Avhose constant 
ind practical help the Bihar and Orissa Society owes a 
great deal. 

I am very glad to note that some Indian States have 
flourishing Red ('ross Branches, but there are many 
gaps in the list, and I hope vein' much that in the not 
too distant future every Indian State will set‘ its way to 
taking a practical part in the work of the Society. 

In conclusion, Ladies and (fentlemen, may 1 say 
that this is the first occasion on which 1 have ju-esided at 
the joint Annual General IMeethig of the St. John 
Ambulance Association and th(» Indian Red Cross Society. 
T congratulate them once again ui)on the splendid work 
that they are doing, and I would ])articulariy like to add 
that T am delighted to note the spirit of co-oyjeration 
which seems to be present in their various activities, for 
surely these two assocflitions Avorking toAvards the same 
end should co- 0 ])erate in the closest manner possible. I 
ho])e and believe that when Ave meet again next year to 
listen qpce more to the annual reports, Ave shall feel an 
ever-growing ^iride in the efforts of those A\ho are doing 
such splendid service for these two Sister Societies, whose 
aims and objects refute controversy and criticism but 
compel admirgition and support. 

L20PSV ^ 
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CHELMSFOED CLUB DINNER. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 
the Chelmsford Club dinner at Simla on the 27th June 1931 : — 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen , — Let me thank 
you at once most gratefully for the cordial maimer in 
which you have received the toast of the health of my 
wife and myself, and let me thank you too, Sir, for the 
charming and most graceful remarks you have made in 
commending this toast for the acceptance of this distin- 
guished gathering. And I wish further to thank you 
particularly for the invitation to this dinner tonight, and 
lor allowing me this opportunity of giving my first im- 
pres^ons of the situation since my arrival in India. There 
are some who may think that I am here tonight to deliver 
myself of a political pronouncement ; if so, they at^ 
doomed to disappointment, for 1 think you will agree that 
any Viceroy, however long his experience may have been 
of India in the past, would be rash indeed if he made 
any political ])ronouncement after a short two months’ 
life in his new duties. No, Sir, my purpose tonight is, 
as I say, to give my impressions of the situation— the 
impressions of one who 1 think is almost qualified to call 
himself an old '' Koi hai ” on his return to India after 
seven years’ absence in other parts of the British Empire. 

And my first impression must be of course that 
brilliant ceremonial at Bombay when the new Viceroy 
lands at the Apollo Bunder and meets that great gathering 
of Princes and distinguished citizens from all over India 
who are gathered within the Gateway of India to welcome 
him on his arrival. But I assure you that ceremonial to 
my wife and myself was less of a ceremonial to us both 
than a re-union with many old friends, who showed us 
the same cordial friendship and kindness which* I have 
always found in this country and which* I assure you 
warmed our hearts at the outset of our undertaking our 
new responsibilities. 
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1 sha,ll say nothing of the delightful day that we 
spent re-visiting old haunts and seeing many old friends 
in Bombay, beyond making this one remark that I was 
delighted to find tlie Willingdon bports Club flourishing 
exceedingly. I pass over too our short visit to Delhi and 
our stay at Dchra Dun, only slating the fact that at the 
latter place we took the oi)p()rtunity of seeing some very 
fine Government institutions, and that we found both the 
jieople and the climate disj)Osed to give us a very warm 
welcome. Let, me come at once to the impi'essions 1 have 
i-eceivs<J since first I arrived at our headquarter station 
in Simla ; and here again let me say that 1 am gra|ieful 
indeed for the cordiality of the reception we received on 
our arrival. But 1 assure you that my approach to Simla 
brought back to my mind many recollections of years 
gone by, when I used to be summoned to this hill-top by 
either Lord llardiiige, Lord Chelmsford or Lord Reading, 
and 1 remember that I used to apj)roach it wdth feelings 
of some apprehension and anxiety, for I was only a 
Provincial Governor and here 1 knew the seats of the 
mighty were to be found. And now the wheel of fate 
has ordained that I am to be the leader of the mighty 
myself ! 

Well, Sir, I shall endeavour to the best of my ability 
to accommodate myself to my new resi)onsibilities, and 
should like at once to acknowledge the generous friend- 
ship and support that I have already received from all 
my colleagues, who sha^ with me the responsibility for 
the peaceful and orderly administration of the country, 
and 1 rejoice to feel that I am once again closely asso- 
ciated with many members of those great Services who 
have dofte in the past, and are still doing, such splendid 
and devoted work for the progress and development of 
India. And T must add that this old ‘‘ Koi hai '' can’t 
resist a feeling of pride in the thought that he lias had 
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something to do in starting on useful and brilliant careers 
in this country several of the gentlemen who are sitting 
round this table tonight. 

There is another impression which has been very 
vividly forced upon me during the few short weeks that 
I have been engaged in my duties as Viceroy. I am 
quite clear that the work that the Viceroy has to do is 
much too heavy for a gentleman of my mature years, 
and I venture to liope that all those concerned, when 
they get over to London in the near future, wiU hurry 
on towards the completion of their laliours in regard to 
the Constitutional Eeforms, so that my life may more 
closely approximate to the four happy years I spent ^n 
Canada as a Constitutional Governor-General, and in 
order that 1 may shortly be relieved of many of my 
administrative duties. I think it is true to say that I 
have arrived in India at a time of intense interest and 
considerable anxiety ; at a time when it requires steady 
heads and stout hearts to surmount the difficulties that 
lie before us ; but this is no time for depression or 
pessimism, for difficulties are made to be overcome. It 
is a time surely when we ought all to get together and 
work together in a spirit of co-oi)eration, goodwill and 
mutual confidence until the clouds of our difficulties are 
all swept away and the sun of peace and progress is 
again shining on this fair country. The economic, and 
in consequence the financial situation, are causing us 
much anxiety and concern, and^T am often told — and it 
gives me little consolation — ^that we are in the fashion 
and that this depression is world-wide in its character. 
For I think that the present conditions hit particularly 
hard a country like this, which depends ,so largely for 
its prosperity and its revenues on the prices of all its 
agricultural resources. We must all surely sympathise 
very deeply with the trials of that vast mass of our 
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population who are chiefly engaged in the industry of 
agriculture ; and 1 am very glad to feel that the Pro- 
vincial Governments are fully alive to their responsi- 
bilities and are doing everything in their power — and will 
continue to do so — ^to relieve the difiSculties of the situation. 

But I am fortunate tonight in being able to give 
you more than a mere general assurance on these matters, 
for I can call your attention to some very important things 
which have happened in the last days, or even hours, 
which have opened the way to a new vista of hope in the 
economic sphere. First and foremost T must allude to the 
statement made yesterday in the llorise of Commons by 
tl^ Prime Minister — ^^vho I believe is recognised by all 
parties in this country as a true friend of India and who 
could hardly have given a more solid proof of his 
friendship than he has done in this statement. His 
Majesty’s Government by their generous promise to 
support India financially in this time, when the com- 
bination of constitutional uncertainties with the economic 
crisis has made (he position so difficult, have given a 
]) radical proof of their desire to help India, and to 
create conditions which will make it ])ossible to launch 
the new Ckinstitution with real hopes of success. But 
they have done more than thijf, for they have, I hope, 
helped to create confidence, the beneficial effects of which 
will be immediately felt bofh by the general public, and 
by my Government in their power to deal with the 
present situation. In short, I regard this generous 
gesture by His Majesty ^s Government as an event of 
the greatest value to all classes in India in this critical 
time. 

Turning from this I must refer to another way in 
which His Majesty’s Government have in the last days 
given us practical relief. In ready response to the lead 
given by Mr. Hoover they have extended to the Domi- 
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Hions and to India the benefit of the suspension of War 
payments, and we shall therefore be relieved — partly 
during* the current financial year and partly during: next 
year — of a total burden of £836,000. As against this we 
shall ourselves forego for the time our share of repara- 
tion payments which for the same period are estimated 
at £227,000. The net relief to India is therefore just over 
£600,000. 

Lastly, I am sure you would wish me to express 
India \s keen appreciation of that splendid declaration of 
the President of ih(‘ United States, to which I have 
already referred, making an offer wdiich displays a desire 
for international co-operation which I feel is an examj^Ie 
to us all. f think it is no exaggeration to say that tne 
combination of tliese three events may be taken to alter 
the whole economic outlook. Great difficulties indeed 
remain and these must be tackled in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and unflinching effort, but beyond these difficul- 
ties we can now see the dawn of a new hope for better 
times. 

Let me now" turn for a moment to say a word on the 
political situation as I found it w^hen first I arrived in 
this country. I mean to say nothing of the past beyond 
this, that I know it has been a period of great trouble 
and difficulty : a time of great strain and stress on all 
those who are responsible for the administration. I 
take this opportunity of expressing my appreciation and 
admiration of the work so ably *and so loyally performed 
by all the great public Services of India ; and I am 
particularly glad to make a special reference to those two 
Services whose primary duty it is to maintain the peace, 
and obedience to the laAv of the land. I ^'refer of course 
to the Army and Police. I am glad to be able to express 
to officers and men of both those Sei ^ices my ko(ui appre- 
ciation of the loyalty, the steadiness and self-restraint 
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with which they have carried out their duties in times 
of extreme anxiety and on occasions often of great 
provocation, and to assure them that they have earned, 
and are still earning, the gratitude and admiration for 
their fine service of all peace-loving citizens of India. 

No, Sir, my purpose tonight is to apply myself to 
the political situation at the present juncture ; and it 
seems to me that there are two very important political 
questions which \yere nmeh in the public mind when J 
arrived. The first of these was the Settlement made 
between my predecessor, Lord Irwin, and Mr. Gandhi, 
the leader of the Congress Party, on March 5th last. 
The second was the necessity for the early consideration 
o:^ the further activities of the Round Table Conference, 
whose preliminary discussions had concluded in London 
a few months before I arrived in India. With regard to 
the first of tljese matters 1 would only say that 1 have 
taken over the duty of im])lementing this agreement and, 
A'dth the help of Local Governments, shall endeavour with 
absolute sincerity to see that its terms are carried out. 
And I am glad to be able to say with complete confidence 
that, from a conversation I have had with Mr. Gandhi, 
I know that he is equally sincere in his desire to carry 
out its terms on his side. But in this connection I feel 
bound to make this one observation. I have often seen 
ill the Press statements and speeches made by certain 
individuals who express the view that this agreement is 
no agreement for j)eace but merely for a truce in order 
to give time for preparation for further agitation. I 
wish to say quite frankf\^ that T do not think tliat this is 
a fair w^ay of carrying out this agreement, which was 
honourably entered into between Lord Irwin and 
Mr. Gatidhi. I stand for peace, not for a truce, and I 
appeal to all Vho have at heart the best interests of the 
country to do the same, for I am convinced of this that 
it is only through Seace that we can secure the economic 
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and political future of India. And surely the purpose 
of this Settlement is to g^et rid of strife and agitation and 
to secure co-operation and goodwill in order to create an 
atmosphere, particularly at this time, which will be 
helpful in every way for the purpose of working out the 
future constitutional advance. 

And this brings me to the second matter which en- 
gaged my attention directly T arrived here, namely, the 
necessity for settling as soon as possible the date for the 
further discussions of the Round Table Conference. As 
you all are aware, after some negotiations Ilis Majesty’s 
Government informed us that they were prepared to re- 
start the discussions on Jime 29th. But it was found 
that both in India and in England there were considerable 
difficulties in accepting this date ; and finally, after some 
further negotiation, the date has been fixed for September 
5th to resume tin* discussions in London. Personally I 
could have Avished that we could have started earlier, but 
it was clearly inconvenient to many representatives of 
important interests, and T hope the date now fixed will 
be found generally acceptable — at least it will give time 
for all those concerned to make further preparations 
before they meet again in London — and T profoundly hope 
that all important interests Avill be present round the 
table at the Conference wnen it resumes in a few weeks 
what I hope Avill be the final stages of its work. And I 
wish to appeal to all people in this country, both official 
and non-official, whatever their race, caste or creed, to 
help me to carry out the terms of this Settlement in order 
that we may secure the best possible atmosphere in which 
to continue efforts towards the solution of controversies 
still unsettled and to carry forward the discussions of 
Constitutional Reform. T appeal too to my*fellow- 
countrymen at home to realise all the difficulties that 
confront us here, to treat the situation in India as an 
important Empire problem and not to*^ allow it to become 
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a matter of local party political concern. And last, but 
by no means least, I appeal to the Press, from whom I 
have always received the most fair and generous treat- 
ment during a long public service in the past, to give me 
their y)owerful support towards the attainment of these 
great ends. 

There is one further impression which I must say a 
word about and which has forced itself on my mind 
during the foAV weeks that I have lived here. I can’t 
help feeling that’ tliere seems around me an atmosphere 
of depression and of pessimism. There even seem doubts 
and n^isgivings in the minds of some regarding the 
maintenance of the Itritish connection in India. With 
regard to the d(‘pression and pessimism 1 would only 
feiterate wliat 1 have already said that when difficulties 
are before us it is no time for depression, but we must 
all pull together to get through. And for myself I refuse 
to share these doubts with regard to the British connec- 
tion or look to the future other than with confidence, for 
T am convinced tliat the overwhelming majority of the 
Princes and people of India want the British connection 
to remain. It is perfectly true that character of the 
administration of this country will be different in the 
future to what it lias been in the past, for we are all 
working rapidly towards the tkne when Indians will take 
over the administration of their own affairs, to the time 
when they will become absolutely equal partners with the 
other Dominions under the Crown. But I am confident 
that that administration when it comes, in the future as 
in the past, will be undbr the Flag of the British Empire. 
And surely too when it comes it will be for us, British, 
the culminating point in the greatest piece of Empire 
service»that the world has ever known. 

And if ^ am right in what I have said, then will 
come nearer the vision I have always had before me, the 
ideal for which I Save always worked during long years 
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of public service, — a great Commonwealth of Nations 
consisting of great countries spread all over the world, 
grown up and developed to their full strength, freely 
and justly administered by the citizens of their own 
particular country, comprising many different races, 
colours and creeds, bound together by one common tie, 
loyalty to our King-Emperor King George, and by the 
example of their administration exercising an overpower- 
ing influence in securing peace and goodwill among the 
nations of the world. And so I say again to you tonight, 
as I said in London a few weeks before I left for India, 
I go forward to my labours with faith, hope and optimism. 
Faith, complete faith, in a great Providence who “ shapes 
our ends, rough-hew them as we will ; hope that thajt 
same Providence may give us all the Christian spirit — and 
I use the word Christian in its widest and most 
Catholic sense — to work together in mutual confidence 
and goodwill for the benefit and welfare of this great 
country ; optimism that before iny term of office is over 
I may be much more nearly a Constitutional Governor- 
General, and that this great country before long may once 
again be on its way to assured and increasing prosperity. 


ADDRESS PROM THE MUNICIPAL BOARD OF 

caWnpoke. 

' ^*^1^1*°**^ Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome 

from the Municipal Board of Cawnpore* on the 17th August 
and in reply made the following speech 

Gentlemen of the MunicApul ^Board,—I thank you, 
Sir, most sincerely on my own behalf and that of Lady 
Willingdon for your most cordial welcome on this our 
first visit to your city. T should also like to take this 
opportunity of expressing my grateful thanks to the 
District Board Members for the desire they also expressed 
to present us with an address of welcoine. 
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You referred in your address with justifiable pride 
to the position Cavvn]jore has attained in Northern India. 
Its success is typical of what joint enterprise can accom- 
plish in transforming a pre-eminently agricultural tract 
into a commercial and industrial centre. But I realise 
that tlie growth of industry and commerce has increased 
your manifold duties in municipal administration. I 
congratulate you warmly on what you have already 
achieved and am glad to learn that the Improvement 
Trust and the Municipal Board are working together 
harmoniously and with such good results, to solve the 
questfon of expansion and to increase the amenities of 
your growing population . 

• You tell me that your activities have recently suffered 
a most unfortunate sct-back, both on account of the world 
trade depression, which is seriously affecting India along 
with other countries, and also because of the deplorable 
communal riots which have recently taken place in your 
midst. I trust you will all work whole-heartedly to 
dispel this feeling of mutual distrust and restore the 
spirit of confidence and security that is so essential to the 
prosperity of an industrial community. 

The growth of Cawnpore is an epitome of develop- 
ment in India, where British ^ind Indian enterprise work- 
ing hand in hand have built up prosperous business and 
provided for the well-lieing of the people. I pray that 
in the same spirit of willing co-operation the discussions 
at the Round Table Conference will shortly be resumed, 
and will bring to India constitutional Reforms that will 
fulfil the highest aspirations of all classes of our people. 

The administration of a city like Cawnpore is a most 
onerous prijblem and it is the duty of the people to co- 
operate and assist those responsible for the watch and 
ward of life and j)roperty. The responsibility thrown on 
the Police during the past few months has been very 
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heavy and I gratefully express my appreciation of the 
way in which they have discharged their duties with a 
singleness of purpose and unselfish devotion to duty which 
is beyond all praise. 

I was particularly pleased to hear of the efforts which 
you are making to provide adequate educational facilities 
for the boys and girls of your Municipality. For, it is 
incumbent upon all who are responsible for the education 
of the youth of this country to see that they are fitted 
for the part they will be called upon to play in the future 
of India when 1 trust that minor controversies will have 
disappeared and India will take her place in the world 
which her numbers and her tradition so rightly merit. 

Let me thank you for the good wishes you have ex- 
pressed for the success of my Viceroyalty. It shall be 
my sole endeavour during my term of office to strive to 
administer with a close understanding of the peoples^ 
wishes, with a sympathetic feeling for their troubles and 
with an earnest endeavour to do justice to all without 
distinction of race or creed. 

In conclusion I wish to thank you once again for 
the very warm welcome which you have extended to my 
wife and myself today. Wh offer you our warmest wishes 
for the progress and prosperity of Cawnpore. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROYS ADDRESS TO THE 
COMBINED LEGISL/ TURES. 

;h Sopt. Excellency the Viceroy attended in State the Chamber 

1931, of the Legislative Assembly on the morning of the 14th 
September 1931 and addressed the Members of both Houses of 
the Indian Legislature as follows : — ' 

Oentlemen of the Indian Legislature . — As a pre- 
liminary to my general remarks this morning, I wish at 
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once to make reference to the tragic death of Sir Steuart 
Pears, tlie Chief Commissioner of the North-West 
Frontier Province, which occurred at Nathia Gali on the 
9th of this month. In him the Government of India 
have lost an officer of wide experience, sound judgment 
and immense knowledge of the Frontier, whose services 
could ill be spared at the i)resent juncture. I wish to 
pay this brief tribute to his memory and to tender to 
Lady Pears an * expression of my deep and sincere 
sympathy, with which, I am sure, you will all desire to 
be associated. 

I consider it a great privilege and pleasure, as 
Viceroy of India, to meet today and to welcome Hon’ble 
Members of both our Legislative Chambers, who are 
gathered here to assist and advise my Government on the 
important matters wdiich will be laid before them during 
this Session for their consideration. I should like to 
extend a special w^^rd of greeting to you, Sir Henry 
Moncrieff Smith, who, as President of the Council of 
State, have upheld the dignity and usefulness of our 
second Chamber during the period of your tenure of 
that high office. And I am delighted to extend an 
equally sincere greeting to my old friend, the President 
of the Legislative Assembly, for I feel that it is to me 
a particularly happy augurs^ that in his person I am 
renew^ing an association full of pleasant memories of the 
days when Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah gave me such 
valuable assistance in guiding the destinies of the 
Presidency of Bombay.^ 

We are met at a time when the future development 
and progress of India are engaging the attention of our 
delegates in London, and we all trust that their discus- 
sions with t^eir British fellow-delegates, which have just 
recommenced, may produce the best possible results, at 
a time too when both the political, the financial and 
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economic conditions of the country are causing us all the 
greatest anxiety and concern. It is surely a time when, 
more than ever before, all races, classes and communities* 
in India should cultivate the spirit of co-operation, of 
mutual confidence and trust, for is it not true to say that 
we all have a great common purpose in view, namely, the 
handing over to Indians the responsibility of the admin- 
istration of their local all'airs, with a view to securing for 
India an absolutely equal position alongside the other 
Dominions within the British Empire ? Let me now give 
you some information as to such important happenings 
that have taken place, such fresh i)roblems that will have 
to be faced, since last Hon’ble A1 embers met for their 
administrative duties. 

I am glad to be Hl)le to inform you tiiat, in the field 
of external affairs, our foreign relations arcj of a perfectly 
satisfactory character, and that our relations with the 
Foreign States whose lioiindaries adjoin India continue 
most cordial in every way. 

Let me turn your attention for a few moments to 
inter-imperial relations. 

As Hon^ble Members are aware, the Government of 
India deputed the Et. Iloilr’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri to 
represent them before the Joint Select (knnmittee of the 
two Houses of Parliament in London on the (luestion of 
East Africa. Mr. Sastri gave evidence before the 
Committee towards the middle of June, and widespread 
satisfaction will be felt at tJie fact that, on the question 
of Closer Union, the views, which the Government of 
India finally authorised him to express on their behalf, 
were in complete accord wdth those of n<*n-official ‘Indian 
opinion, both in this country and in East 'Africa. My 
Government now await the report of the Committee with 
great interest. 
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The depression in the rubber and, latterly, in the 
tea industry has seriously affected the Indian labourer in 
Malaya and Ceylon. The Governments of these two 
territories have shown a commendable spirit of co* 
operation with us in ensuring that the measure of sacrifice 
imposed by the economic crisis on the Indian labourer is 
not proportionately greater than what he can legitimately 
be exi)ected to bear along w'ith the other elements en- 
gaged in the industry, and that the iabourer, who is not 
l)re])ared to bear his share of the saerifie(‘, is repatriated 
to this, country free of cost. My Government are watch- 
ing the economic situation, in so far as it affects the 
Indian labourer, with constant and sympathetic vigilance 
^d will do all that lies in their power to safeguard his 
interests. 

When the Order in Council on the subject of the 
franchise in Ceylon w^as first promulgated, there was 
considerable misgiving as to its effect on the Indian 
aspirant to the vote. It was feared that the requirement 
of a certificate of permanent settlement would have the 
effect of debarring a great many Indians from claiming 
the franchise. Hoii'ble Members will be glad to hear 
that the great majority of Indians, wdio have sought 
admission to the electoral roll, htve done so on the strength 
of domicile which can be established by a proof of five 
years' continuous residence in the Island. The total 
number of Indian electors is over 100,000 and it is hoped 
that, as the Indian population of Ceylon learns to appre- 
ciate the value of the ^^ote and of organisation, their 
numbers will increase. Meanwhile, my Government have 
learnt wdth great satisfaction that one of the Indian 
elected ^lembers of the State Council has secured a seat in 
the Ministry.# 

Early in the new year representatives of the Govern- 
ment of India will® meet the representatives of the Gov- 
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eminent of the Union of South Africa to consider matters 
arising out of tlie working of the Cape Town Agreement 
which was concluded in 1927. As Hon’ble Members are 
aware, the Union Government, in deference to our 
representations, have agreed to postpone consideration of 
the Bill to regulate the tenure and ownership of immovable 
properties by Indians in the Transvaal until after this Con- 
ference which will also consider this projected measure of 
legislation. My Government are deeply appreciative of 
the spirit of friendliness of which this decision of the 
Union Government is a sign, and earnestly hope^'^that it 
will help to ensure for the Conference an issue satisfactory 
and honourable both to India and to South Africa. Non- 
official Indian opinion, both in South Africa and in this 
country, has been greatly alarmed by this Bill, as also 
by certain other legislation, of which the recent amend- 
ment of the Immigration Act of tlie Union in respect of 
the value of Transvaal Registration certificates is the 
most important. The Government of India are of 
opinion that there is justification for this feeling, but do 
not despair of a satisfactory settlement of all these 
questions, provided that the representatives of both 
Governments approach them with earnest resolution to 
maintain and, indeed, improve upon the friendly relations 
wiiich the Conference of 1927 did so much to establish. 
I feel confident that the interests of India will be fully 
maintained by her representatives under the wise and 
able Chairmanship of Sir Fazl-i -Husain. 

In his speech at the opening of the Legislative 
Assembly in January last, my predecessor made reference 
to the collapse in world prices of agricultural products, 
and the distress which w^as thereby being caused. 
Except in a few cases, there has, I am afraid, been no 
improvement in the trend of prices since then, and the 
situation for a country which is as dependent as India 
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on the prices she realises for the products of her fields is 
one of great anxiety. My Government have been watching 
the situation with concern. I am glad to be able to say 
that the reports which we have received show that Local 
Governmemts have been adopting vigorous measures to 
grapple with it. Substantial remissions and suspensions 
of land revenue have been granted wherever the situation 
rendered such a course necessary and similar measures 
have been adopted in respect of local rates and irrigation 
dues in several Provinces. Agricultural loans have been 
given on a liberal scale and concessions made in the 
matter of the repayment of outstanding loans, and when 
necessary measures have also been taken to open test 
lylief works and to distribute gratuitous relief. In 
Madras and the United Provinces committees were 
appointed by the Local Governments to enquire into the 
existing situation and suggest measures of relief, and the 
recommendations made by these committees are being 
given effect to as far as possible. Harvest prospects in 
themselves, I am happy to be able to say, are promising. 
The reports which we have received show that except in 
Sind, Upper Burma and, in particular, parts of Bengal 
which have recently been visited by the most disastrous 
floods, the condition of the crgps and agricultural pros- 
pects are, generally speaking, satisfactory. 

What then is wanted to bring about a general im- 
provement in the situation is a rise in prices. For that 
we must, I am afraid, wait for the revival, which we all 
hope will not be much farther delayed, in general economic 
conditions throughout the world. 

India, as one of the original signatories of the 
Covenant of J^he League of Nations, has always taken a 
prominent part in the deliberations of the Assembly ; 
and, in accordance^ with the desire expressed on many 
occasions by the Indian Legislature, our Delegation is, 
• L20PSV D 
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for the third time, being led by a distinguished Indian. 
The League, as is well known, concerns itself not only 
with its primary objects of disarmament and peace, but 
also with other beneficent and humanitarian activities ; 
and in these as well as in the matter of co-operation in 
the economic and social spheres which form a considerable 
part of the League’s functions, India is largely concerned 
and her Delegates have alwa 3 ^s evinced therein a lively 
interest. I am sure 1 shall be voicing the sentiments of 
all of you when I wish Sir 13. L. flitter and his colleagues 
on the Delegation every success in the work of the* Session 
which commenced last Monday. 

In addressing yon last January at Delhi, my pre- 
decessor referred to the Royal Commission on Laboftr 
presided over b\^ my Right Ilon’ble friend Mr. Whitley, 
which was then engaged in the concluding stages of its 
work. The Report of the Commission has since been pub- 
lished, and their recommendations are receiving the careful 
consideration of the Government of India. After consulta- 
tion with the Provincial Governments, proposals for 
legislation woll in due course be placed before the 
Legislature. The thanks of the Government and people 
of India are due to Mr. Whitley and his colleagues for 
their valuable report bas^ on a ver^" thorough investiga- 
tion of the conditions of labour in this country. 

T should also like to acknowledge the invaluable 
services rendered on behalf of India at the International 
Labour Conferences 1)\^ Sir Atul Chatterjee who has 
recently relinquished charge of his duties as High Com- 
missioner for India. Sir Atul was associated with the 
International Labour Organisation from its inception in 
1919. Out of the 15 Sessions of the Conference' held so 
far, Sir Atul has attended no less than 11, and from 1926 
he has been in addition the permanent representative of 
the Government of India on the Governing Body of the 
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International Labour Organisation. His election as 
President of the International Labour Conference in 1927 
was a signal honour to India. 

I now come to the matter which is that of most 
immediate practical imj^ortance — the financial situation. 

At the outset I must express my appreciation of the 
great services rendered by those chosen by the Legislature 
to represent them, oti the various Retrenchment Com- 
mittees. This is an occasion on which my Government, 
in a desire to act in a manner responsive to public opinion 
as represented in the Legislature, have invited the 
unofficial representatives to join with them, and lend 
thfm their support, in iierforming a very difficult, a 
very unpleasant, but vet a very necessary task. It is 
with great appreciation that I have been able to note how 
whole-hearted has been the response to this invitation. 
During the past montlis a great number of your Members 
have been devoting tliemselves in different places to an 
exhaustive examination of the various fields of public 
expenditure. Their work has been given ungrudgingly, 
often at great inconvenience and x>ersonal sacrifice. One 
Member, the late Mr. K. C. Roy, whose untimely and 
tragic loss I, and all of you, so ^eeply deplore, continued 
his labours on one of the most arduous Sub-Committees 
almost to the very moment when he was struck down. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to exyiress the 
appreciation and thanks of myself and of my Government 
for the public services tjius rendered by all members of 
these Committees. 

Their interim reports will receive the most urgent 
consideration by my Government, for the introduction of 
practical meajjures brooks no delay. Let me now sa,y 
a few v;ords about our financial plans. 

In present ci]«3umstances India, like practically 
every other copntiy, must regard it as her foremost duty 

d2 
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to devise means to weather the unprecedented economic 
storm which is now disturbing the whole world. It is 
essential in the interests of the country's credit that 
special action in this matter should not be delayed, and 
you will be informed shortly of my Government's pro- 
posals for dealing with the situation. For the i)resent it 
suffices for me to announce olearly and decisively that we 
are determined to meet the situation adequately, and to 
maintain those principles of sound finance which India 
has always followed. This time of constitutional change 
is not one for making dangerous experiments with 
untried methods. On the contrary, we shall work on the 
proved principles wiiicli in the long run always reward 
those who have the courage and tenacity to hold fasttto 
them. I would add that rumours that my Government 
propose to meet the difficulties by such methods as lower- 
ing the value of the country's currency are entirely 
unfounded. 

The plans necessary to restore financial equilibrium 
will inevikibly demand sacrifices from all classes from the 
highest downwards, and T am confident not only that 
these sacrifices will be willingly made, but that India will 
emerge successfully fropi her present troubles. The in- 
trinsic position of India is thoroughly sound. She has 
not pledged her credit to finance extravagant or unproduc- 
tive expenditure ; her trade is based on commodities 
which are necessities for the world, and she can produce 
them on terms which can compe^te with any other country. 
Such difficulties as we must now encounter are caused, 
not by any internal defects, but by an economic cyclone 
which has come equally upon all the world, and which no 
single country by its own isolated action can alleviate 
Our task in these circumstances is to preserve the situation 
until the force of the tempest is, past. And, in order 
that we may succeed in this task, the one great need is 
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that all classes and communities in India, ofiScials and 
businessmen, Indians and Europeans, town and country, 
should pull together with a common effort. This is a 
time for all those who are serving India, or who owe to 
her their political or economic allegiance, to put the 
public interest above all thoughts of private gain or 
political advantage. This is the appeal wteh I wish to 
broadcast to the country. If it is heard, then I can 
safely prophesy that India will emerge strengthened from 
her trials, and that in years to come she will be able to 
look bafek upon the present purging process as an event 
which, tliough painful at the time, was a blessing in 
disguise. The public finances will have been thoroughly 
overhauled, and the new constitution will start with 
troubles of this kind behind it, and with a clear road for 
improvement in the future. 

The eyes of India are now fixed on those statesmen 
who are sitting in London and carrying on the work of 
constitutional reform which received such an auspicious 
beginning last winter culminating in the announcement 
of His Majesty’s Government on the 19th of January, 
which went far ahead of any previous declaration of their 
policy and set the stage afresh for co-operation in the 
great task of Indian constitutional reform. The delegates 
attending the Conference will be confronted with many 
difficult details, but it is a matter of the greatest satis- 
faction to know that every j)arty is now represented at 
the Round Table Conference, and it is my earnest hope 
that an agreed solution will be reached in regard to con- 
stitutional matters including an agreement on communal 
questions to the satisfaction of all communities, especially 
the minSrities, the safeguarding of whose rights has been 
assured by pfis Majesty’s Government. I would point 
out til at in matters affecting the Reforms my Government 
has not been idle since the adjournment of the Round 
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Table Conference last winter. Apart from material 
supplied to the Secretary of State, it has set up enquiries 
on the lines directed by the Conference. The experts' 
proposals on the financial consequences of the separation 
of Burma have been submitted for consideration to the 
Standing Finance Committee. Copies of the report of 
the North-West Frontier Province Subjects Committee 
have been supplied to all Members of the Legislature. 
The recommendations of the Committee have been con- 
ceived on generous lines and will, it is hoped, meet the 
aspirations of the Frontier Province to stand on a posi- 
tion of constitutional equality with the other Provinces. 
The Sind financial enquiry is now in progress and plans 
have already been made to set up the Orissa Committe/^ 
during the cold weather. The Federal Structure Com- 
mittee in London lias already resumed its labours accom- 
panied by the good wishes of all in India, and I must 
emphasise once again the supreme desirability of main- 
taining peaceful conditions in India during the discus- 
sions which are now taking place, and I appeal with all 
the emphasis at my command to those who have the 
interests of this great country at heart to preserve an 
atmosphere of peace and tranquillity. 

We must all have be^n shocked and horrified at the 
brutal and senseless murders and attempts to murder 
which have taken place in this country during the last 
few months, and I am sure we should all wish to express 
our deepest sympathy with the families of Mr. Garlick 
and Khan Bahadur Ahsanullah and Lieut. Ilext who have 
all met their deaths at the hands of these assassins, and 
by whose deaths we have lost three officers who in their 
several ways were giving valuable service to this ♦'country 
and the British Empire. I think too thtt we should 
wish to express our feelings of grateful thanks for the 
Providential escape from death of dlis Excellency the 
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Governor of Bombay and Mr. Cassells, the Commissioner 
of Dacca. 

A disquieting feature of these tragic happenings lies 
in the fact that these outrages have been committed for 
the most part by immature youths who, at the most 
emotional and susceptible time of their lives, are being, 
literally, exploited through the teachings and writings of 
revolutionary leaders to carry out their criminal and 
murderous designs. While Local Governments are 
primarily concerned in the arduous and dangerous task 
of combating this movement, I feel that they are entitled 
to receive all assistance within reason that we are able 
t(V give. I am confident that I and my Government in 
the performance of our manifest duty can rely on the 
support of Hon’ble Members in taking all necessary and 
reasonable steps to stamp out these terrorist and revolu- 
tionary activities which are destroying the fair name of 
India in the eyes of the world. 

1 am glad to be able to inform Hon^ble Members 
that the situation in Burma, which has for months 
past been causing us much anxiety and concern, 
has within the last few ^ weeks been showing 
signs of marked improvement. It is a matter of parti- 
cular gratification that there has been a cessation, which 
I hope will be maintained, of racial and communal strife. 

I profoundly trust that before long peaceful conditions 
will once again be the happy lot of that Province. 

I am sure you would wish me to express our thanks 
to officers and men both of the Army and the Police for 
the adm^able way in which they have carried out their 
duties under Jhe most difficult and trying conditions, 
and, while we must all sympathise with His Excellency' 
the Governor of Bur^na and his Government on the difS- 
culties they have ^ had to stlrmount, I can confidently 
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assure you that their one desire is to get back to normal 
conditions as soon as possible, to pursue a policy of 
clemency as far as circumstances will allow, and to take 
all practicable measures for the relief of economic 
distress. 

In leaving you to carry on your duties, I trust that 
a great Providence may guide you in your labours and 
that the results of your deliberations may prove of 
lasting benefit to our country and to all classes of its 
people. 


ADDRESS FROM THE NEW DELHI MUNICIPAL COM- 
MITTEE. 

26th October His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome 
193L from the Municipal Committee of New Delhi at the Viceroy 
House, on the 26th October 1931 and replied in the following 
terms : — 

Gentlemen,— Let me thank you, Sir, and the Members 
of the New Delhi Municipal Committee for your welcome 
to me today on my arrival amongst you in my position as 
Viceroy of India to spend, tlie winter season in this young 
capital surrounded as it is by its historical associations of 
an immemorial past, and with its possibilities of v/hat we 
all hope may be a limitless future. 

And I think there is an added intere.st to me in my 
arrival, for I can well remember the frequent visits I used 
to pay here in years gone by when your Municipal area 
was in the early stages of its development, and now I return 
to find the magnificent buildings fully completed which 
are the home of the Central Government of India, and the 
fine lay-out of roads, parks and open spaces to provide all 
the amenities of life to your future residents. 
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The foundations of our New Capital cily are well and 
truly laid, but I realise to the full the heavy duty and 
responsibility that falls on all you gentlemen. For your 
task must be to see that the developments of modern civic 
life should always (if I may use your own words) blend 
with the splendidly tenacious evidences of your traditions 
of the past, and that your capital city will with all its 
natural advantages in time become the most beautiful city 
in the British Empire, and that the Governments of the 
future will alw’ays sliow tiiat harmonious mingling of East 
and West, that co-operative sjurit for which many of us 
have for long years been working in this country. 

You have told me in your address of your hopes and 
fcrtubitions for your city with which I assure you I am in 
complele sympathy, of the added duties which you will be 
shortly taking over and of the necessities and requirements 
that you consider desirable in order that you can carry 
out your work with efficiency. 

I was also glad to learn that you realise that such 
proposals as you have made to me are not immediately 
Iiracticable owing to the prcNcnt financial stringency. 1 
will therefore not go into any details on the various points 
yon raise, though I promise yoi^ to keep them in mind. I 
v/ould merely once again assure you that so long as I am 
a citizen of New Delhi, I sliall do my utmost to further 
her best interests, and I sincerely trust that, before my life 
amongst you comes to a conciusion, the days of prosperity 
will have returned to India, and that I shall be able to 
■ congratulate you on the fact that during the period of my 
citizenship much has been done to increase the efficiency of 
your administration and in promoting in a material and 
satisfactory ^egree the progress and advance of your 
Municipality. May I thank you in conclusion for the 
charming good wisjies to my wife and myself from the 
residents in New Delhi and assure you that the one purpose 
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we have in our lives here is to secure peace and content- 
ment for the people, and prosperity for a country where it 
has been our privilege to spend many happy years of our 
lives. And in thanking you for your services in the past, 
mny 1 wish you all success in the future, and assure you 
that you will always find these two citizens of yours taking 
a keen and personal interest in your activities. 


LAYING UP OF COLOUES. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 
the laying up of Colours : — 

Gentlemen, — I consider it a particular privilege to be 
present here this morning and personally to receive the 
colours of the three regiments which are represented here 
today and to give you every assurance for their care and 
custody in future years. In the olden days the Regimental 
Colours were carried into action. They used to form the 
rallying point round which the battle raged ; and they 
were more precious to all ranks of the Regiment than life 
itself. 

In these days the Colours are no longer carried into 
battle, but they still remain the emblems and the inspiration 
of courage, self-sacrifice, and devotion to duty ; and they 
are guarded no less jealously and no less reverently than 
in the days of old. 

There must be some feeling of sadness in your minds 
in handing over these treasured emblems. But I desire 
to assure you that I feel it a great honour to^^eceive them, 
that they will be safeguarded with all care and reverence, 
and that the deeds of heroism which they have inspired in 
the past will never be forgotten in the future. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome 26 tliNovem- 
from the Muslim Association of Delhi and in reply said 

Gentlemen , — It has given me very great pleasure to 
receive you here today and to listen to the cordial address 
which you have presented to me. Your kindly remarks 
upon my past career are altogether too flattering, but it is 
true enough that in its course I have become acquainted with 
many countries and different nationalities, and though my 
home is in the West, I can with all sincerity say that I 
am no stranger to the East. There is no place in India 
where an address from Muhammadans to the King- 
Emperor’s representatives comes more fittingly than in 
Delhi, which for so many centuries was the capital of 
Muhammadan Emperors and w^hich retains so many 
glorious reminders of their rule. I am not unfamiliar 
with what is left of the monuments of the outlying Muham- 
madan Kingdoms of the Deccan which were absorbed at 
the time by the Moghul Emperors, but it is in Delhi itself 
that I find myself in the heart and centre of traditions and 
memories of Muslim supremacy. 

It is this fact which reveals to me the inner signifi- 
cance of an address from the Muslims of Delhi that repeats 
the fervent and practical expressions of loyalty to the 
British Throne which have been uttered here before. I 
note with great pleasure the expression which you, Sir, 
have chosen in your address ** fervent and practical ex- 
pressions of loyalty Such words are descriptive of 
great civic qualities : fervour limited by a sense of the 
practical, and the sense of the practical inspired by 
fervour. * 

You have referred in your address to the safeguarding 
of Muhammadan infferests. But may I remind you that 
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the practical claims of all communities have been carefully 
explored in many directions at the Hound Table Con- 
ference which is now sitting in London. The Prime 
Minister at the approaching conclusion of the Bound 
Table Conference will make an announcement of the 
policy of His Majesty Government. I am of course un- 
able to anticipate that announcement or to indicate what 
action will be taken if the communal settlement is not 
reached. But I am confident that no decision will be 
reached on the communal issue or on the general consti- 
tutional question before the Prime Minister and His 
Majesty Government have fully acquainted themselves 
with the necessities and desires of Muslims and without 
the closest regard for their legitimate aspirations. 

You referred to the question of the possible extension 
of the Delhi Province. Upon this matter I can only say 
that if the proposal should come up to me in a practical 
form, the view of the Muhammadans will be an important 
factor in any decision at which I may arrive. 

I regard as entirely natural the desire of the Muslim 
community of Delhi that it should be adequately repre- 
sented on the GoveJrning Bodies of the educational institu- 
tions in the Province, more especially on that of the most 
important of them all, the University of Delhi. As 
Chancellor of the University, in the affairs of which I 
hope while I am here to take a deep interest, and which, 
T need hardly remind you, has now an able and zealous 
Vice-Chancellor who is a member of your community, I 
consider it my duty to see that all interests which can 
legitimately claim representation are properly represented 
on the Court and on the Executive and Academic Councils. 
I am, however, inclined to doubt whether the amendment 
of the University Act would provide, the best method of 
achieving the object at which you aim and think that the 
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possibility of obtaining it by other ways should first be 
explored. 

As far as the Anglo- Arabic College is concerned, I 
feel sure that the requests which you have made will be 
carefully considered by the Chief Commissioner, and I 
can further assure you that sympathetic consideration will 
be given to any proposals which require the sanction of 
the Government of India when the financial situation is 
such as to allow; them to give an increased grant. 

I appreciate the feeling with which you regard the 
adequate representation of your community in the public 
services. I would assure you that we on our part are 
no less alive to its importance. May I remind you that 
^substantial progress has been achieved. With a few ex- 
ceptions, in regard to posts of a technical nature, provision 
has been made for the reservation of one-third of the 
vacancies from open competition in all services. Let me 
give you some figures which are perhaps more convincing 
than words. In the Indian Civil Service 20 vacancies 
were reserved in this manner during the years 1927 to 
1930, of which 17 were filled by the nomination of 
Muslims, and in the Indian Police Service six of the 11 
vacancies were similarly filled. A gratifying feature of 
the last I. C. S. competitive ecamination held at Delhi is 
the success of six Muslim candidates, an augury, I hope, 
of improving prospects of success for members of 3 "our 
community in the open competitive examinations for our 
public services. 

You refer to the reduction of staff which has been 
forced upon us by the present financial situation. The 
principle we have adopted in making retrenchment of 
permanent gnd temporary personnel in Government ser- 
vices is that the ratio between the various communities in 
each category should be maintained to the nearest practi- 
cable figure. You will recognise, I am sure, that this is 
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the only way in which Government can fulfil their obliga- 
tions to their servants as a whole, but I am glad to 
assure you that the operation of this principle is not 
likely to affect the progressive increase in the proportion 
of Muslims in Government service, since new recruitment 
will be made on the formula to which you refer. 

You contemplate, you tell me, the establishment of 
unions. I recognise that mutual benefit may accrue to 
Government and its servants from service associations, 
provided that they are established on sound principles and 
represent a common bond of interest of Government servants 
as such, and independent of the community to which they 
belong. I trust that you will always remember that the 
essential feature of all associations of Government servants 
is their corporate nature, and that recognition can only be 
accorded to associations formed on this principle. 

As regards your request for facilities for worship 
in the mosques under the Archaeological Department, you 
are no doubt aware that some of these mosques are open 
to congregational worship. If there are any disabilities 
which you feel should be removed in respect of any parti- 
cular mosque, I can assure you that, if you made a definite 
request, it would receive due consideration. 

As regards the feeling entertained by many Muslims 
in favour of reform in the administration of their Waqfs, 

I assure you that I and my Government recognise and 
appreciate the anxiety of your community on this subject. 
As you are aware, it forms part of the provincial trans- 
ferred subject of religious and charitable endowments, and 
for obvious reasons, at this period of transition, we do 
not contemplate any change in its classification. But neither 
Local Governments, who are directly concerned, nor we 
ourselves have been idle. In several Provinces Committees 
have examined the whole question, and made recom- 
mendations, and, while direct intervention on our part is 
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constitutionally inappropriate, we asked Local Govern- 
ments last year to consider the desirability of ascertaining 
Muslim opinion, and of instituting further enquiries into 
the problem, if this was found to be advisable. 

In conclusion I wish to thank you heartily once again 
for the cordial welcome which you have given me and 
for the kind thought that inspired you to associate with 
mine the name of Lady Willingdon. We have both 
already derived the greatest pleasure from the study of 
the many records of Muhammadan history and traditions 
in many different parts of India, notably at Bijapur, and 
though we have lived amongst you here for only a short 
time we have seen something and hope to see much more 
of these records in this northern part of the country 
where the great Muhammadan rulers exercised their 
authority long years ago. 

And in thanking you again for your address, let me 
assure y(ni that the purpose of my life while I live 
amongst } ou is to secure peace, contentment and economic 
prosperity for all the people of this country, to see that 
fairness and equality of opportunity are given to all 
communities, and I shall strive to achieve these results in 
full assurance that I shall alwf^ys obtain loyal help and 
encouragement from the great community which you 
represent. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROWS SPEECH TO THE 

BENGAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy lunched with the Members of7thDeceinbei 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on the 7th December 
and in ri^ly to the Address presented by the Chamber, His 
Excellency ma4e the following speech : — 

Mr. Chairman and Oentlemen , — ^Let me thank you all 
most gratefully for* the very cordial greeting which you 
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have extended to me today on this, the first occasion on 
which I have mcit collectively the members of your im- 
portant body, the Bengal (Chamber of Commerce. May 
I thank you too. Sir, very particularly for your charming 
greeting to my wife and to myself and for your good 
wishes to me in the arduous task which I have under- 
taken within recent months. That the work has been 
anxious and strenuous it is very true to say. Indeed, 
I doubt if ever a Viceroy before had such a variety of 
problems to cope with in the first few months of his 
work. But I am still full of hox^e and confidence in the 
future and would merely say that if T can keep my health 
and my sense of humour I trust that we shall all be sailing 
in smoother waters in this country before long. 

My wife and I have frequently before now realised 
the charms of your city of Calcutta, for T can remember 
well coming to pay you visits here in the days of Lord 
Carmichael, Lord Ronaldshay and Lord Lytton .• and in- 
deed it is true that only a few months ago I made an 
effort to pay a visit to your present Governor, my old 
friend Sir Stanley Jacl^son, but that, for reasons I need 
not refer to, was abruptly cut short and my visit lasted 
only 24 hours. I can remember losing money at your 
races. I have still a vivid remembrance of almost every 
bunker on your Tollygunge course and I can recollect a 
visit I took to Darjeeling, and was taken in the early 
hours of the morning to Tiger Hill, looked over to the 
great snow hills far away, was ajssured that I saw Mount 
Everest among many other snow-capped peaks and came 
back completely satisfied with my trip. That we shall 
have a delightful and enjoyable visit here I have no shadow 
of doubt, and T am sure that my wife will h^e many oppor- 
tunities of appreciating the many attractions of your city. 
For myself when I look at my pAgramme it seems to 
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me that my life here is going to be of a very arduous 
character, and I would like at once to urge for your future 
consideration that, when the jaded Viceroy comes down 
to Calcutta on his next visit, he may come here for a 
holiday, for rest and recuperation, and 1 trust that then 
you will surround him with the charms ancj attractions 
for which Calcutta ie so famed. 

j\lr. Cliaii’iiiin, I should like to endorse every word 
you have said with r(‘gard to His Excellency Sir Stanley 
JacksoiK He has, as you say, had to admiiiistcr the 
ilcTigal ])rovince at a time of extraordinary difficulty and 
unusual anxiety. Indeed, it I may use a cricket expres- 
sion which we both iinderf>tand, he lias played on a ter- 
ribly sticky wickel all the time he has been here. But 
he is still ^ Not Out ^ and as I joined him at the wickets 
a few months ago I am inclined to feel that our partner- 
shi]) will win the match. 

And what are we playing for ? Peace and order in 
India and very particularly in the province of Bengal. 
Peace in order that we may restore the economic prosperity 
of the people of the country and create a proper atmos- 
phere to work rapidly forM^ard^ towards the fruition of 
constitutional reforms. Order so that the peaci'ful citizen 
can go about his business without feeling in constant danger 
of his life. Grievous and dangerous diseases require the 
most drastic remedies, and I am quite sure that all loyal 
citizens of this province and in India as a whole will co- 
operate with us in getting rid of the disease as quickly as 
we possibly can. 

I, vi^th you, regret extremely the departure of Sir 
Stanley Jaeks<^ in a few months, but I profoundly hope 
that conditions in Bengal will soon be so improved that 
when he leaves he will go with the assured, knowledge and 
L20PSV B 
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satisfaction of good work well done to the British Empire. 
Let me add one word as to hi« successor. I have no per- 
sonal acquaintance with Sir John Anderson, but I know 
that he is a prentleman of great administrative experience 
and ability, and I am sure that he will receive the loyal 
support of all parties in this province when he takes over 
the important duties of his post. 

How sincerely I agree with you, Sir, in your wish that 
financial conditions had been better in India on my arrival 
here a few months ago. Let me go further and say 
how much I wish that the unrest which prevails in so many 
parts of the country could be changed to co-operation and 
good-will. I am sure that you don’t suppose that it is any 
pleasure to me to have to issue Ordinances of a drastic 
nature and put my certificate on Bills which increase taxa- 
tion for us all. Nothing, believe me, is more distasteful 
to me, more contrary to all my personal and political 
instincts, and the action I have taken has been forced on 
me by the necessities and the conditions in this country. 
Nor, let me assure you, is it any pleasure to my Finance 
Member, Sir George Schuster, to whom you have referred, 
to h(; constantly dipping in those everlasting springs of 
which you have s])oken. • But T would beg of you to get 
this clearly in your mind^?. I am glad to say that T and 
my colleagues are a very united cabinet, and while it is 
true that Sir George Schuster is our financial expert and 
we generally take his advice, T cannot allow him to be 
made to take the whole blame for this dipping process of 
which you have spoken. We all wish to take our share of 
the responsibility of making the dip, however much we 
may regret the necessity of our action at the preaent time. 

One most satisfactory thing impressed me tremen- 
dously when the financial crisis first struck us a few weeks 
ago and that was the steadiness with which the shock was 
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received by all classes and conditions of people in India. 
For that 1 am extrernelj^ j^rateful and j^articularly to the 
great business and commercial houses, who very naturally 
are most deeply interested in finance. 1 am always an 
optimist and I believe that I see signs of improvement in 
the general economic condition of the country, and I can 
only say that 1 profoundly hope that when Sir George 
Schuster brings in his budget of he may have a 

much happi(‘r story tf) tell you than he could this year, 
lint if are to get the improvement which I anticipate 
we iriust have a peaceful atmospliere throughout the coun- 
try. We want it in order to establish that confidence in 
the credit of India, wliich is essential to India among the 
countries of the world and through which alone we can 
assure that economic prosperity which I look forward to. 

The Round Table Conference delegates have just con- 
cluded tlicir labours and have shown us the determination 
of British and Indians to co-operate together and work 
forward as rapidly as possible towards attaining a federal 
constitution. It is now for us in India to carry on the 
work, and I sincerely hope that the committees that have 
been outlined in the Prime Miiyster^s statement will get 
to work rapidly, and report in a short time the result 
of their labours. For myself I would only repeat a state- 
m(‘nt I made in the first speech that I delivered ns Viceroy 
at Simla, a statement which caused some comment at the 
time, a statement which I entirely adhere to, that I trust 
that they will complete their labours without delay, with 
sincere and genuine co-operation, and that 1 shall find 
myself in a reasonably short time much more nearly a 
constitutional Governor-General as I wajs in the Dominion 
of Canada a short time ago. Let me emphasise once more 
that we want peaceful conditions in this country to restore 
its economic prosperity and to work out as rapidly as we 

m2 
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can a great scheme of constitutional advance, and in order 
to attain that end I believe it is the duty of all of us to 
prevent, as far as we can, individuals or organizations 
from destroying this great purpose which we have in view. 

And so 1 go Forward with tin' same political principles 
that I have always held during my administrative life in 
India. The first of these is insistence on obedience to the 
laws of the land and the srcoiid a determination which I 
have always had to In^lp to lead India on till she secures 
complete I'csponsihility in [he aitiministration of her affairs 
and becomes an equal partner with the other Dominions 
under the Crown. I am sure you \Ndll agree that the results 
of the Round Table Conference have shown us that we are 
all working to a common end, and I call upon all loyal 
citizens of India, who liave the true interests of the country 
at l)eart, I call upon all communities, interests and organiza- 
tions to get rid of that spirit of distrust, ill-will and suspi- 
cion that exists in so many jmrts of the country at the pre- 
sent time, and to co-oj)erate with me and my Government 
and all Pi’ovincial Governments of this country in order 
that we may move rapidly forward till we reach our pro- 
mised goal. 

And in thanking you once again for the cordial wel- 
come you have given me thday, I know that I shall find no 
more loyal lielpers in this great eflnrt than among the mem- 
bers of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BRITISH INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION, CALCUTTA. 

In reply to the Address of Welcome presented by the British 
Indian Association, Calcutta, on the 12th December ^931, His 
Excellency the Viceroy said : — 

Gentlemen,— T deeply appreciate the sense of loyalty 
and courtesy which has prompted you'co present an address 
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of welcome to Lady Willingdon and myself on the occa- 
sion of this our first official visit to Calcutta. We are 
both delighted to have this opportunity of meeting the 
members of your important community, which, though 
primarily concerned with the protection of landlords' 
interests, is freely recognised as a powerful factor in all 
matters of public interest. 

1 was pleased to hear your references to the im- 
portant si)eech maide by the Prime Minister at the close 
of the second session of the Round Table Conference. 
That speech made it quite clear that llis Majesty's Gov- 
ernment are sincere in their determination ro help India 
in her deisire to advance towards a higher ])()litical statusi — 
and 1 can assure you that when the various committees, 
which are to continue*, the work of the Conference in India, 
begin their activities they will 'receive every encourage- 
ment and suj)port from myself and my Government. But 
I would add that in pursuing the aim of res})onsible Gov- 
ernment in India, llis Majesty's Government and the Gov- 
ernment of India rely on that great body of enlightened 
and progressive Indian opinion which sees in the constitu- 
tional method of advance, the only practical and most 
exp(‘ditious means of the attainment of that goal. 

You mentjoned in your address. Sir, the earnest desire 
of the landholders of Bengal for a Second’ Chamber in the 
Presidency. I feel sure that you will not expect me to go 
deeply into a matter about which there has been such a 
great divei’gence of opinion for so many years. It is a 
matter which as you know, has already occupied the atten- 
tion of the delegates at the Round Table Conference in 
London jnd which vdll no douibt receive the most cand'ul 
consideration of the Committees arising out of the Con- 
ferences which are shortly to be set up in this country. 

I can, however, assure you of this that when the recom- 
niendations of that (vommittep come before me, I will bear 
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ill mind and give my earnest consideration to the views 
which you have expressed so forcibly to me today. 

I listened with sympathy to the remarks which you 
made regarding the question of special electorates for Land- 
holders. I recognise that in the past there has been a strong 
feeling tliat special repre.sentation must be given to Land- 
holders, if they are to be assured of an opportunity of pro- 
tecting their own interests and of stating their case in 
Elected (Councils. The fact that you have hitherto enjoyed 
specia,! re])resentation is a ]Kunt which mast obviously be 
borne in mind so long as the maintenance of any special 
representation of interests is cont(‘mplated. The whole 
matter will, however, in all probability form part of the 
terms of reference of the proposed Franchise Committee 
and it would be out of phice for me to express any definite 
views on a subject which in a manner must be regarded as 
being at this stage sub judice, 

r have noted what you have had to say with regard to 
the Permanent Settlement. This, as you are well aware, is 
a matter which mainly concerns the Government of Bengal 
with wiiose attitude on the subject I am in complete 
accord — namel}^ that so long as Land Revenue remains a re- 
served .subject and lo,ng a.s the Permanent Settlement 
is not shown to be contrary to the best interests of the 
Stat-e, T would disapprove most stronglj^ with any inter- 
ference with a Statutory arrangement of such long stand- 
ing. 


I share with you the f(‘e]ings of horror at the mani- 
festations of violence and terrorism which are all too pre- 
valent in Bengal at tln^ present time. Tt is obyious that 
such activities can only end, if unchecked, in paralysing 
Government, in destroying all semblance of* law and order 
and in placing the lives and properties of peaceful citizens 
at the mercy of a criminal organisation. Such a state of 
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affairs I and my Government cannot and will not tolerate 
and we are fully determined to do all in our power to wipe 
out these terrorist activities. 

In thanking you once again for your loyal address of 
welcome Lady Willingdon and I wish you all every success 
and prosperity in the future. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME PROM THE BENGAL 
LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION, CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Wei- xsth Deoem- 
come from the Bengal Landholders’ Association at Calcutta on 
the 15th December 1931, and replied in the following terms : - 

Gentlemen f — I thank you very sincerely for the 
cordiality and, may I add, the brevity of the address of 
welcome which you have so kindly presented to my wife 
and myself today. The loyalty of the members of your 
Association to the British Crown and Empire is well- 
known, and, as the representative of His Majesty the 
Ring-Emperor, it gives me such pleasure to hear your re- 
affirmation of this long standing devotion to the throne. 

I greatly value the kind motives underljiing your generous 
references to my service in India in the past, and I fully 
appreciate the sincerity of the hopes which you have ex- 
pressed with regard to the political advancement of India 
under my administration in the future. 

To attain that goal we should all strive to banish sus- 
picion, and to concentrate in a joint effort to roach by 
peaceful and constitutional means the end which is pro- 
mised as*u result of the recent deliberations of the Round 
Table Conferejice. 

You express apprehension that attempts may be made 
to rescind or cripple the Permanent Settlement in Bengal. 
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Although this is a matter which primarily concerns 
the Local Government, the Permanent Settlement Regula- 
tion cannot be repealed without my sanction. I am in- 
formed that the attitude of the Government of Bengal is 
that, so long as land revenue remains a reserved sidvjcct 
and the Permanent Settlement is not proved to be inimical 
to the best interests of the State. Governnient should not 
regard with approval any attempt to interferf' with a 
statutory arrangement sanctioned by the la])vSe of years 
and inextricably bound up with economic eoiidi lions and 
judicial practice. The attitude adopted by llie Govern- 
ment of Bengal on this subject appears to be justified. 1 
am also informed that it is very doubtful whether tin* 
abolition of the Permanent Settlement would be of a}iy 
great advantage even financially to any Governinent unless 
it at the same time introduced changes affecting not merely 
the Zamindars but the interests of many other landlords 
and tenants in Bengal whose rights are protected by 
legislation which is based on the Permanent Settlement. 
I can assure you that any measures entailing consequences 
of such a far reaching and even revolutionary nature 
would not meet with my approval. 

Gentlemen, I^thankiyou once again for your warm 
welcome. Jt has been a great pleasure to Lady Willingdon 
and myself to have this opportunity of making the acquaint- 
ance of all of you who take suyh a prominent part in the 
activities of public life in this Province. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BENGAL 
MAHAJANA SABHA, CALCUTTA, 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome 
^ * from the Bengal Mahajana Sabha at Calcutta oA 10th December 

1931 and in reply said : — 

Gentlemen , — I thank you most sincerely for the 
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address of welcome you have presented to Lady 
Willingdon and myself today. The important position 
which your Sabha holds in the Commercial activities of 
the Province is well-known and I much appreciate your 
loyal offer of assistane.e to me and my Government in the 
difficult tasks we have to surmount. 

I realise that the communities you represent have 
suffered i)articu]arly heavily during* the present economic 
crisis and that the new financial measures, which my 
Governjnent has been forced to ado])t, have hit you very 
hard. Given peaceful conditions in the country I am 
optimistic enough to believe that circumstances will soon 
show a .sleady improvement, and you may rely on the 
Government doing everything possible to restore normal 
conditions, with a steady determination to keep the in- 
terests of India first and foremost in carrying out our 
administrative tasks. 

T sympathise with the apprehensions you have ex- 
pressed as to the representation of your communities on 
the provincial and federal legislatures to be formed under 
Ihe new Constitution, and I am sure your claims will 
receive due consideration at the hands of the Committees 
shortly to commence work in ^ India as a result of the 
deliberations of the Round Table Conference in London. 
The safeguarding of the interests of all minorities will be 
an important factor in the formation of such legislatures. 

You have referred to the Bengal Ordinance that I 
have promulgated recently. I feel confident that you 
realise that resort to such measures is most distasteful to 
me but^I am equally confident that every law-abiding 
citizen will aj)preciate and approve the determination of 
my Government to do everything we can to assist local 
Governments in orcjer to prevent the abrogation c)f law 
and order by the dastardly crimes of terrorists. The 
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shortest way to the attainment of responsible Govemment 
lies along the path of constitutional development and 
every step along the right road will receive all possible 
support and encouragement from myself and my Govern- 
ment. 

Gentlemen, let me thank you again for your warm 
welcome to Lady Willingdon and myself. Let us all hope 
that through loyal co-operation and united effort we shall 
have accomplished an important stage in* the constitutional 
advance of India when we next have the pleasure of 
visiting your great city ere long. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE MARWART 
ASSOCIATION, CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome 
from the Marwari Association, Calcutta, on the 22nd December 
1931 and in reply said 

Gentlemeny — I am most grateful for the cordial 
nianner in which you have welcomed Lady Willingdon 
and myself to this great city in which your community 
plays such an important part, a community, let me add, 
with which I have had many associations in years gone 
by in other parts of this country. 

You have referred in generous terms to my former 
associations with India and I much appreciate the con- 
fidence you have expressed in my efforts to frame the 
new Constitution of India on foundations whereon the 
political, economic and commercial relations between 
Great Britain and India will be cemented firmly in the 
spirit of mutual trust and goodwill. 

You speak of your ancient country awakening to 
national self-consciousness and pulsating with a new 
life, in a desire to be an equal partnei' in the British 
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Commonwealth of free nations. I think I may say for 
myself with absolute sincerity that I have always, clurinj? 
the years that I have been associated with India, 
endeavoured to help forward those national ideals, and 
the discussions of the Round Table Conference have clearly 
shown the genuine desire of all parties in England to 
arrive at that partnership within the Empire of which 
you have spoken. . 

I am glad to. note too that you express yourselves 
strongly in favour of constitutional methods to achieve 
the end^ we all have in view and have given strong ex- 
pression to your condemnation of those terrorist activities 
which are blackening the fair name of your country. 

T a.sk for your complete and active co-operation in 
creating a public opinion which will insist on defeating 
the unconstitutional etforts which we see being made in 
different parts* of India at the present time to destroy 
the peace of our land, for it is only under peaceful con- 
ditions that we can satisfactorily move forward towards 
the securing of constitutional reforms and create that 
confidence in the other countries of the world which will 
bring back prosperity to our people. 

With regard to the representation of your com- 
munity in the Legislatures to be formed under the new 
Constitution, T realise that in this respect your circum- 
stances are somewhat peculiar for, as your families 
originally came from Indian States, you fear that under 
Federation you may lose the right of British Indian 
citizenship because the States have not hitherto given 
reciprocal privileges to British Indians living in their 
territories. T understand you are also apprehensive that 
under !?rovincial Autonomy you may .suffer commercial 
disadvantages.* These are questions affecting the whole 
of India on which Committees arising out of the Round 
Table Conference will shortlv be at work and while it is 
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not possible for me to say anything definitely at this 
early juncture, I can assure you that the claims of your 
interests wiiicli you have so successfully established in 
the past will receive the sympathetic consideration of my 
Government for we fully appreciate your anxiety to 
safeguard commercial interests and prevent any dis- 
crimination in matters of commercial concern. 

Fou have referred to. the present economic distress 
and the additional burden the new .taxation measures 
have laid upon you. My Government and I fully realise 
that the revival of trade is largely dependent on the 
success of our financial policy and I can only reiterate 
that it will be our constant endeavour when dealing with 
such questions to do everything ])ossible to act in accord- 
ance with the needs of India. 1 trust that before long 
these endeavours will pave the way for the return of 
normal conditions. 

Towards the close of your address you expressed 
your strong resentment at the introduction of the Sarda 
A.ct on the grounds that you are rightly jealous of 
spiritiial liberty and freedom in matters of religious faith 
and practice. It is unnecessary for me to lay stress on 
the civic side of the evils of child marriage but I must 
tell you quite frankly that in my personal opinion the 
action taken by the Government of India — ^before my 
arrival — ^was in entire agreement with my own views ; 
but I recognise and sympathise with your sentiments on 
this point and will give them full regard when considering 
whether or not sanction should be accorded to such 
projects of legislation in the future. 

Let me thank you again, gentlemen, for your loyal 
address of welcome to Lady Willingdon and myself and 
let me assure you of my determination to do everything 
I can for the welfare and prosperity^of your commercial 
community. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome 28 th Decern- 
from the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, on 1^31, 
the 28th December 1931 and in reply said : — 

Gentlemen, — It has given Lady Willingdon and 
myself much pleasure to receive the address of welcome 
which you have presented not only on your own behalf 
hut on behalf of the whole Indian business community of 
this Province. It is always my sincere desire to keep in 
close toych with all shades of public thought in India 
and 1 am therefore most grateful to you for the candid 
expression you have given to your views and aspirations, 
and for the assurance of your whole-hearted support in 
the progressive measures which have been launched in 
the interest of this country. 

At the outset of your address you have complained 
that the views of the public in Bengal have not been 
accorded the weight to which they are entitled and that 
their feelings have been treated with indifference by the 
Central Government. I fear that I cannot subscribe to 
this view nor do I know the foundation on which it is 
based. Since I have been in C^alcutta I have had the 
opportunity of explaining the policy of my Government 
on several occasions ; we are doing and shall continue to 
do our utmost to promote the interests of India both in 
the economic and the political spheres and I wish to 
assure you of equity and sympathetic consideration in 
all matters pertaining to your own Province. 

You have criticized at length the latest Ordinance 
that T have been compelled to promulgate in Bengal and 
hold that it •’may prove a set-back to constitutional 
advances, may alienate the sympathies of people now co- 
operating with Government and may not have the desired 
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eifect in removing the root of the evil of terrorism. I 
must at once counter the first suggestion as Terrorism in 
itself is the most serious obstacle in the way of constitu- 
tional reform and the Ordinance is designed solely to rid 
the Province of a movement which you yourselves 
recognise must jeopardise and embarras the future 
Government of India 1 earnestly appeal to you and 
all right-thinking citizens who condemn the hideous 
activities of the terrorists to helj) me and my Government 
to eradicate this subversive movement, — for only with 
your co-operation can we achieve the desired result. If 
you Have any suggestions whereby you consider this 
problem can be tackled more effectually, both my Govern- 
ment and the Government of Bengal will be happy to 
receive them and to give them our most earnest 
consideration. 

I must also repudiate the suggestion you have made, 
when referring to the events at Kishoreganj and 
Chittagong, namely that Government show special 
anxiety to give protection to one section of the people in 
the name of law and order but fail to take adequate 
measures for the protection of other sections. The riots 
at Kishoreganj were essentially economic in origin and 
assumed a communal colour because they arose from 
disputes between the peasants and the money-lenders. In 
my opinion the situation was admirably restored to 
normal by the prom])t action of the District ofiScials. 
As regards the Chittagong case I must own that I consider 
your insinuation premature as the case is still under 
consideration and the final decision has not yet been 
reached. 

You are indeed right when you affirm that ** on the 
good-will of the people depends the improvement of the 
trade and industry of this ‘ Province, ' but I will go 
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further and say that on the good-will of its people 
depends the welfare of India. Let us all seek with cool 
reason and warm sympathy to strive for the establishment 
of that spirit of good-will so imperative to the realisation 
of India’s hopes and ours. In removing obstacles and 
surmounting difficulties in the path of progress I know 
that Government can count with confidence on the whole- 
hearted support of your Chamber. 

1 thank you again, Gentlemen, for the cordial 
welcome you have extended to Lady Willingdon and 
myself. *We wish you all success and prosperity in the 
coming year and pray that it will bring in its train a 
world-wide improvement in economic conditions and the 
materialisation of the schemes propounded at the Round 
Table Conference. 


OPENING OF THE HEADQUARTERS BUILDING OF THE 
INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS AT CALCUTTA. 

In opening the Headquarters Building of the Institution of 28 th Decern* 
Engineers at Calcutta, His Excellency the Viceroy made the 
following speech : — 

Sir Bajendra Nath Mookerjee and Ladies and 
Gentlemen , — ^Let me thank you, Sir, very gratefully for 
the cordial expressions of your welcome to me today, and 
let me assure you that it is a very great pleasure to be 
present amongst this distinguished gathering and to have 
the privilege of taking the principal part in the ceremony 
of the opening of this building which is to be the future 
home of* the Institution of Engineers in India. I am 
delighted too that it has fallen to your lot, Sir Rajendra, 
to make the dpening speech on this occasion for it gives 
me the opportunity of renewing an acquaintance, may I 
say a friendship, wifh one whom I knew when I lived in 
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this country some years ago, one who I well know lias 
done long and loyal service during his life for the benefit 
and welfare of his country as a very important part of 
the British Empire, and whose generous help and advice 
on all matters connected with this Institution have from 
his long experience of engineering been of very great 
value indeed. You, Sir, have given us this morning a 
most interesting account of the history of this iTistitution 
since its inauguration by Lord Chelmsford just over ten 
years ago, and of the constant interest that Ilis Excellency 
Sir Stanley Jackson, your Governor, has taken in the 
development of your association and of the help that he 
and his Government have given you to make it possible 
to erect this fine building. But 1 understand that what 
we see today is only the very minimum that is necessary 
for promoting the Institution’s activities, and that when 
funds are available you hope to complete it to a final 
design and to the requirements decided on by your 
(huncil ; not only that but in the future yon hope to be 
able to carry out the big scheme which you have in mind 
for the erection of buildings of your own at tlie Head- 
quarters of all your local centres. 

Let me then congratn.late you, Sir, and all concerned 
with this enterprise on what you have achieved in a short 
ten years ; let me warmly commend your ambition for 
the future ; and let me share with you the profound hope 
that the days of prosperity which you speak of will soon 
return to this country and that your Institution will 
share to the full in that prosperity when it returns to us. 

For myself I can but say that now that I have the 
privilege of being an honorary member of your Institution 
T shall always take a keen interest in its welfare, and as 
bead of the Government of India, I would add that when 
those happy days of prosperity are with us again, which 
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my incurable optimism tells me will not be long delayed, 
I can promise you that any request of yours for a donation 
to your Institution will receive every consideration. I 
say this in all sincerity, for I am convinced that it is 
the duty of all of us who are engaged in promoting the 
moral and material welfare of India to develop as rapidly 
as possible the great resources of the country and thus 
give to many of our young men with ambition and enter- 
prise a further outlet than the rather limited choice 
which they seem to prefer at present. This Institution 
will surely prove td them that the honourable profession 
of Engineering is one worthy of their best endeavours 
and moreover one wliich is of the greatest importance for 
the advancement of their country. 

The building before us represents the home of an 
Institution which lias rendered great service to the 
Engineering profession in India. It is a well-known fact 
that Engineers, whatever distinction they may ultimately 
attain, must, as in all other professions, start at the 
bottom of the ladder. T know that the Council of the 
Institution has recognised this fact, and specially watches 
that the training of young Engineers in the various 
Engineering Colleges throughout India, whose degrees 
are accepted by the Institution, is sound and that when 
these students join the Institution, they are given special 
opportunities for listening to the reading of papers on 
engineering subjects, taking part in discussion, and 
afforded opportunities for periodical visits to engineering 
works in ])rogress. This is the system on which the 
Institution works in all of its local centres througnout 
India. 

I believe *that the Institution insists on a very high 
standard for Corporate Membership, and I understand 
that the Membership has increased at a more rapid rate 
L20PSV V 
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than that of any similar Institution in the world. I 
think you, Sir, told us that it had increased from 138 in 
1921 to 1,289 in 1931 which is a proud achievement con- 
sidering that not a single (\)rporato Member of the 
Institution can attain this distinction unless lie be a fully 
qualified Engineer, both in theory and in practice. 

It is an admitted fact that the advancement and 
prosperity of every country in the world is very largely 
dependent on the ability of its Engineers. In India we 
have been singularly fortunate in obtaining the services 
of Engineers of outstanding ability for our Public Works, 
including Railways, Irrigation, Roads and Buildings and 
Electrical projects, and in addition the great Engineering 
firms in India can count on their Staft' Engineers who are 
second to none in the world. 

It is true that, in the past, the majority of the 
Engineers employed in India have been recruited from 
Great Britain, but the Institution of Engineers (India) 
has, as one of its chief objects, the training of Engineers 
who are bred and born in this country, and who can 
with confidence be relied on to carry on the high 
traditions that have always been held by their profession. 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee has informed us that 
the activities of the Institution are not confined to any 
one branch of Engineering, but embrace Engineering in 
all its spheres. It welcomes to Membership fully qualified 
Engineers without distinction of nationality, caste or 
creed, and the standard demanded for Corporate Member- 
ship of the Institution is recognised by the Government 
of India and most of the Provincial Governments, in the 
making of appointments to their service^?. 

Considering its short life and the amount which has 
been done in the comparatively brief period of ten years, 
there can be no doubt that this Institution of Engineers 
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has rendered an invaluable service to India. I am fully 
aware that for the Institution to have attained the position 
it has in a little over a decade has involved an enormous 
amount of work on the Presidents, past and present, on 
the Council and on the Coiumittees of all the local centres 
and also on the penuanent staff, especially on those 
‘gentlemen who have held tl^e jmst of the Secretary of 
the Institution, for it is on tlie Secretary that it always 
seems to me that the burden of work generally -falls. 

I congratulate you again on what you have achieved 
in the past, 1 wish you all success in Ike future, and I 
trust that this Institution will for long years continue 
to fulfil the great jiurpose for which it has been established. 


OPENINO CEltEMONY OF THE BALLY BRIDGE. 

In p(3rformiiig the opening ceremony of the Bally Bridge 29tli Decern* 

* box 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech : — 


Ladies and (UnlJemen , — I am sure that we have all 
listened with Ihe greatisst interest to the clear and lucid 
account which Mr. Colvin has given to us of the reasons 
for which this magnificent bridge was originally initiated, 
its design conceived, and its » subsequent construction 
aceompli.shed, and T am Yory grateful to you, Sir, that 
you have invited me to take the principal part in this 
interesting and inqiortant ceremonial in furtherance of 
Avhich we are all gatlieiv'd her'' today. Let me say at once 
that I am very glad to make the acquaintance of this 
latest addition to the East Indian Railway Bridge Family 
and from what I have already seen I think we can safely 
say that^the youngest sister of this family is all that a 
youngest sister should be. I think you will all agree 
that she is good to look at, well set up, with clean clear 
cut features, and thjnks to the care and skill with which 
she has been brought up, she will be able to relieve some 

f2 
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of the strain imposed upon her two elder sisters at an 
earlier age than would have been thought possible only 
a few years ago. 

We all of us have had opportunities to admire the 
technical ability by which great engineering feats are 
characterised in modern times, and I should like to add 
my word of warmest congratulation together with an 
expression of my sincere admiration, to those eminent 
gentlemen whose knowledge of their i)rofession and whose 
practical skill have enabled them to complete the great 
work which we now see before us. 

I do not propose to add very much to the remarks 
which Mr. Colvin has already made regarding the labour 
which has devolved upon those who aT*(' responsible for 
this great engineering feat, but I would like to say that 
only those who are experts in such matters can have any 
idea of the care, the anxiety and the great sense of 
responsibility which tax the nerve and ingenuity of those 
to whom is entrusted the great task of bridging our 
mighty rivers. The bigger the enterprise, the bigger is 
the necessity for care in every minute detail. And the 
fact that the construction of this bridge was completed 
without a serious hitch of any kind reflects the greatest 
credit upon the ability of the designers, the expert know- 
ledge of the Consulting Engineers and the zeal and 
energy displayed by each and every member of the staif 
employed upon its construction. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, but one duty remains 
for me. Mr. Colvin has asked me to declare the bridge 
open. I do so with the greatest of plea.sure and with a 
feeling of sincere pride that my name should be associated 
with it. I declare this bridge to be open and name it 
the Willingdon Bridge, 
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The European Association of Calcutta entertained His 30th Decem- 
ber 1931 

Excellency the Viceroy and proposed his health and in reply 
to the toast the Viceroy said - 

It k a very great pleasure to me before I leave this 
great city of Calcutta, whose development is so largely 
due to the energy and enterprise of my fellow countrymen 
in past years, to meet this great gathering of the European 
Association of Calcutta, the members of which are all 
engaged in one Way or another in building up the pros- 
perity of this country in order that India may become a 
most important partner in shaping the destinies of the 
British Empire in future years. 

In past years it was unnecessary for your Association 
to interest themselves much in affairs whicli had to do 
with our administrative life, but in these recent times it 
has become necessary, desirable, and may I add, very 
helpful that you should take an active interest in the 
great political movements that are all around us, that 
you should give your approval or your criticism of 
Government's action from time to time, and that you 
should exercise your influence to help to guide this 
country towards the best solution of the great constitu- 
tional problems that are before ais, and assist us to secure 
absolute equity and fairness for all interests, all communi- 
ties which form our body politic at the present time. 

Let me say at once that I am delighted to have been 
able to spend the past month in Calcutta for I have a 
very sincere feeling of deep gratitude for the friendship 
and courtesy which has been shown me by all classes and 
conditions of your people, and for the opportunity I 
have h^d of discussing very frankly not only with His 
Excellency the Governor and the members of his Govern- 
ment but also with many gentlemen with varied political 
outlook, their view® on the situation in this Presidency 
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and have gained information which 1 could not possibly 
have obtained except by personal contact. 

As a result I feel that my visit has been of real value 
for it has given me some insight into the dangers and 
difficulties of the problems that confront you all. I can 
assure you that my Government and the Government of 
Bengal are working in the closest co-ox)eration and that 
we are both more than ever determined to stamp out 
the terrorist movement in this Presidency, and I know 
that I can rely on your important organisation to give 
us every support in our endeavours. 

I wish also with all the emphasis I can command 
to remind all the citizens of this great Presidency, the 
great majority of whom are I know loyal to llis Majesty 
the King-Emperoi* and wish to see completely peaceful 
conditions once again obtaining in their midst, that a 
mere condemnation by speech or writing of these terrorist 
outrages is not any real hel]) to Hie authorities ])ut that 
we expect them to show that they themselves will not 
tolerate this criminal movement, and will co-operate to 
their utmost in bringing offenders to justice, in giving 
prompt information regarding any terrorist iilans and 
in exercising their moral influence to bear upon the 
young men and women of this Province who are being 
made use of by the leaders of this movement to ])e]*petrate 
their hideous crimes. 

I have fully realised sinbe I have been head of the 
Government of India the feelings of doubt, and bewilder- 
ment that have arisen in the minds of both officials and 
non-officials on account of the fact that they have found 
it difficult to understand what the policy of the Govern- 
ment has been during recent months. Let theA be no 
doubt as to our policy now. We are determined to move 
on as rapidly as possible with our work on the con- 
stitutional reforms, and here let me fcay tliat the British 
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delegates will we liope be with us early in February and 
I trust that the Committees will commence their labours 
shortly after that date. This being the case I wish to 
make it perfectly clear that while non-co-operation or 
any other subversive activities will not be allowed to 
impede the constitutional programme every measure will 
be taken to maintain law and order throughout the 
country and to prevent any party who attempts to do 
so from paralysing the administration, whether their 
activities take the form of a no-rent or no-revenue 
campaign or the boycott of British goods and institutions 
as a political measure, or defiance of the laws of the 
country. Any measures which Government may have to 
take will be particularly directed against organisations 
which deliberately attempt to create chaos and destroy 
any cljance of economic improvement in the country and 
there will be no hesitation on the i)art of the Government 
in giving Local Governments all reasonable powers to 
deal with any situation that may arise. The task of 
administration in this Presidency has of recent years 
been one of the greatest strain and anxiety and has 
required and still reipiires steady beads and stout hearts 
to carry on the arduous duties. T wish to-night to pay 
a whole-hearted tribute to tbe courage and devotion to 
duty which has been shown ])y all the officers of the 
Government of Bengal, and very particularly those 
employed in the district administration who have been 
living under circumstances of unexampled difficulty and 
danger. 

Now what is the political situation in India at the 
present time ? As I have already said, we have got the 
British members of the Committees which have been 
agreed fo by the Round Table Conference coming out 
very shortly who will join with their Indian colleagues in 
pushing on as rapidly as possible with the great scheme 
of constitutional reforms. All fair-minded and moderate 
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men and women, who form the great majority in both 
India and Britain, are in full support of the proposal 
that Indians should be given complete responsibility over 
the administration of their country, subject to certain 
necessary safeguards of which the exact details have yet 
to be approved. 

At the same time we find determined efforts being 
made by some leaders of the only active political 
organisation in this country, tlie ('ongress, by speech and 
action of the most unconstitutional and seditious character 
to destroy the possibility of having a peaceful atmosphere 
in which to carry out these reforms and to start again 
that non-co-operation, that civil disobedience campaign, 
the disastrous results of which to all classes of our people 
must still be very fresh in your minds. 

In the United Provinces the Government of India 
have given to the Local Government all the necessary 
powers to deal with this movement, and T have great hope 
that under the wise and temperate guidance of Sir 
Malcolm Hailey the Governor, normal conditions will 
soon be restored. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, where as you 
know we are establishing very shortly a Governor’s 
Province on the same basis as all other Provinces, tlie 
Red Shirt party which is openly and definitely allied tc 
Congress has started a very active anti-Government 
cajnpaign, and we have felt it necessary to give the Chief 
Commissioner full powers in order^ that he may check 
this outbreak at the start. 

I mention these two cases in order to ask a perfectly 
definite question of the members of the Congress party 
as a whole. Why is it, when we should surely all be co- 
operating and working together to establish responsible 
government in this country on the jlrinciple of which we 
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are all agreed, that these Congress leaders should choose 
this moment to start this subversive campaign ? Is it 
because the leaders of this movement are thirsting for 
personal notoriety or is it that this is a serious effort to 
establish a parallel Government in India, and in a 
determined endeavour to remove the Governor General 
and his Government from carrying on the administration 
of Indian affairs ? If the latter, I can assure them that 
they will find that the Government of India supported by 
Ilis Majesty's Government and, as I believe, by the great 
majority of the Princes and people of India are not 
going to be easily moved. If the former, I venture to 
say that they are taking on themselves a very serious 
responsibility in their endeavour to upset and destroy the 
peaceful recovery of the economic condition of India at 
a time when peace was never more necessary. 

You have all I am sure read recently the result of 
the Bardoli enquiry which was conducted by Mr. Gordon 
as Chairman, a trusted officer of the Bombay Government. 
You will have studied also the clear and unbiassed state- 
ment issued by the Governments of the United Provinces 
and the North-West Frontier Province giving the reasons 
which have forced them to ask for special powers from 
me and my Government in order to secure peace and 
order in the areas under their administrative control. 

A perusal of these documents clearly shows the 
hollowness and insincerity of this agitation, and I venture 
to hope that even at this eleventh hour Mr. Gaudhi, the 
acknowledged leader of the Congress party who has only 
very recently returned from England, will call a halt to 
these activities, and will agree to co-operate with us and 
give us •fhe advantage of his powerful influence To help 
forward the solution of the great problem that is before 
IIS, namely to secure for the Indian people the responsi- 
bility of administerftig their own affairs. You may some 
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of you to-iiiglit be asking yourselves why I, after long 
years of public service, undertook this great Empire duty 
in India at a time when political and economic conditions 
had created problems of greater difficulty than had ever 
existed before. The answer is that I love this country 
and have the greatest sympathy with and affection for 
her people. 1 have the happiest recollections of eleven 
happy years spent here as Governor of Bombay and 
Madras where I made many personal friends and formed 
many intimate associations w'hich an absence from India 
of 7 years has not lessened in any degree, indeed I think 
I may truly say that, on my return Jiere, absence has but 
strengthened these ties. And the proudest moment of 
my life will come to me, if, before 1 leave this country 
and close my career of service, I (jau feel I have helped 
to establish in India a great system of constitutional 
reforms, for which I have worked long years, on sound and 
satisfactory lines. And so I go forward strong in my 
resolve to ensure peace and order in all parts of this 
country, in order that we may settle down to the con- 
sideration of such constructive measures as will improve 
the economic condition of the country, and give a much 
wider field for the emj)loyment of the youth of our 
country than is at pnnsent available for them, for I 
believe that there is no country in the world that is in 
a sounder position to start a trade* revival than India 
when world conditions improve, and we must also en- 
deavour to secure a peaceful atmosphere in order to get 
on with the work of the Reforms Committees which will 
shortly be starting their labours. 

And with this policy in view, 1 wish to make a very 
special appeal on the eve of the beginning of a New Tear 
to men and women of both British and Indian races, who 
find in this country their temporary or permanent home 
and who wish to support and assist the Government at 
this critical juncture, to co-operate together, to put aside 
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distrust and suspicion, and through frank and sincere 
discussion to create a desire to find agreement and 
overcome the difiiculties that lie before us. 

I beg of all loyal Indians to assist the Government 
by openly supporting the policy I have outlined and thus 
create a great public opinion in favour of peace, obedience 
to the laws of the land and a rapid development of the 
scheme of constitutional reforms. Lastly I wish to say 
a word to my own countrymen on a matter on which I 
have always felt ^strongly, a word as to the relations 
between our two races which has been one of the main 
causes of* our difiiculties and troubles in the past. 

1 believe we have all been placed in this wmrld for 
a period of time to work out the will of Providence, that 
there can be no question of superiority or inferiority on 
account of I’ace and colour wherever our work may be, 
and that it cannot be the colour of a man that makes a 
man but it is the character of a man whatever his colour 
that counts. Fate has ordained long ago that British 
and Indians should be closely associated in working out 
the destiny of India and we British can look back with 
great ju'ide on our share in this all-absorbing task. 

And if my countrymen will bear in mind what I 
have said to-night on this subject, and realise in its true 
perspective what our relations with our Indian fellow 
citizens in this country should be, namely absolute equality 
of opportunity, T am perfectly certain that our two races 
will be found working togeth*er for many long years for 
the great purpose of building up India to its promised 
position in the family of nations that we call the British 
Empire. 

And in bidding you to-night ‘ au revoir \ for I shall 
be returning to you again ere long, I trust that the 
coming year will bring in its train a brighter outlook for 
us all, and that peace, confidence, prosperity may be the 

happy lot of this wonderful land. 
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ber 1931. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE CENTRAL 
NATIONAL MAHOMEDAN ASSOCIATION, CALCUTTA. 


His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome 
from the Central National Mahomedan Association, Calcutta, on 
the 31st December 1931 and in reply said 

(fentlemen,—Lady Williiigdon and 1 wish to thank 
you most sincerely for the kind' welcome you have ex- 
tended to both of us today ; it gives us great pleasure 
to meet the leaders of your community which plays such 
an important part in the affairs of this Presidency. Let 
me also thank you for the reference you made 'to Lady 
Willingdon and assure you that without the knowledge 
that I should have her with me to give me her encourage- 
ment and support I might never have accepted the 
Viceroyalty of India at this most critical stage ; you will, 

I know, agree with me that 1 am fortunate indeed in 
having her at my side to give me every assistance in the 
difficult task which lies ahead of me. 

You will hardly expect me to follow you at such 
short notice into the realms of revenue history or to 
discuss in detail the matters which you have adduced to 
point the contrast between the position of your community 
when first the East Indian Company acquired the Dewani 
and the position obtaining today. I must confess however 
that I was surprised to hear you suggest — if I understood 
you rightly— that the resumption proceedings of 
1822 were directed especially against members of your 
community and that their effect was to deprive Moslem 
families of grants which had been enjoyed by them from 
the days of the Emperor Shah Alam and his predecessors. 

I had always understood that the effect of the R??gulations 
of 1793 was to secure the rights and privileges of all 
holders of revenue-free grants actually enjoyed prior to 
the date of the Company’s accession to the Dewani in 
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1765, and that the object of the resumption proceedings 
to which you have referred was merely the proper assess- 
ment to revenue of lands not covered by the protection 
specifically given in 1793. 

Nor do I desire this morning to join you in apportion- 
ing the responsibility for the comparative slowness 
exhibited by j^our community in the adoption of Western 
methods and subjects of education or for the consequent 
loss of position in Government service from which your 
commur\ity is only now recovering, — though perhaps I 
may remind you that the first important educational 
institution to be established under the Company's aegis 
ill Bengal was the Calcutta Madrassa founded by Warren 
Hastings at liis own expense in 1781 and subsequently 
taken over and maintained to this day by Government. 
Government has done all in its power for the furtherance 
of Moslem education and it is for you to see that full 
advantage is taken of every opportunity offered. Much 
of the leeway due to the early reluctance on the part of 
your community has already been made up and at the 
present rate of progress I trust the recovery will soon 
be complete. 

This leads me to the subject of your main grievance, 
to wit the representation of Moslems in the services. 
Again I have been handicapped by time as it has not been 
possible to go into all the figures given in the annexure 
to your address. An examination of the cadres of the 
various services shows that, whilst a majority of the 
senior officers are Hindus, the numbers of Muhammadans 
amongst the less senior officers prove that the recruitment 
of Muhammadans has proceeded in recent years accord- 
ing to the promises made by Government ; it further 
shows that in order to enlist the prescribed number of 
Moslems it has been* necessary to appoint many who have 
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shown themselves less qualified educationally than their 
Hindu competitors. I feel you must realise that the per- 
sonnel of a service cannot, without ^?rave injustice to the 
officers already in it, be changed suddenly. It is only in 
recent years that educated Muhammadans have become 
available in considerable number and it follows that re- 
cruitment in recent years provides the test of whether the 
Bengal Government has fulfilled its promise or not. 1 have 
got the actual figures of enlistment in the Bengal Civil 
Service and the Bengal Junior Civil Service for the years 
1923 to 1931 inclusive which show that 147 Hindus have 
been nominated as opy)Osed to 94 Muhanunadans. Accord- 
ing to these facts I feel that it is not fair to say that the 
decision of Government has proved to be no more than a 
pious wish. I am sure your Association will do its 
utmost to improve the educational qualities of your boys, 
and encourage the competent men to enter Government 
services. 

I was sorry to hear of the belief that you inform me 
is gaining ground to the effect that Government’s 
enemies have nothing to fear and their friends have 
nothing to hope for. I feel sure that none of you share 
this belief and I know I can rely on you to emphasise its 
complete inaccuracy whenever opportunity offers. At th(^ 
present time more than ever before we need the co- 
operation of all law’-abiding citizens to further the in- 
terests of the country and establish that constitution for 
which my Government and I am working and I am 
convinced that all who help in our common objective will 
be amply awarded by the results. 

I am deeply grateful for the loyalty your community 
has shown and the help you have given to the Govern- 
ment, and I fully appreciate your apprehensions as to 
your position in the Legislatures of the future. You 
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have suggested that Government should decide the 
communal issue and I feel you are right in thinking this 
contingency may arise, for the gulf must be bridged soon 
and progress cannot be delayed by the inability of the 
selected representatives to arrive at a decision. Let me 
assure you that by whatever method the decision is 
reached the rights and interests of your community will 
I’cceive the most syiupathetic consideration of my Govern- 
ment and of myself. 

r noted with ‘satisfaction your condemnation of the 
dastardly outrages of the terrorists. I can only reiterate 
the deteVmination of my Government to banish this 
subversive movement that retards the progress of India 
and tarnishes her fair name. 

I thank you again gentlemen, for your cordial welcome 
and in leaving you may 1 express my complete confidence 
that in sunnounting the manifold difficulties around us 
your community will give full proof of its unfaltering 
loyalty and support to the Government. 


OPENING OF THE SUKKUR BARRAGE. 

His P'xcclleiicy the Viceroy made the following speech on 13th January 
the occasion of tlie opening of the Sukkur Barrage on the 13th 
January 1032 : — 

Ladien and Genllemeny — I need hardly tell you, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, what a very real plefisure it is 
to me to find myself once again in Sind and to recall the 
many happy days I spent here in years gone by when I 
had the honour of being Governor of the Bombay 
Presidency and came here, of course, chiefly to perform 
tny officiSl duties, but managed to find time under the 
guidance of the then Commissioner, Mr. William Henry 
Lucas, to enjoy the most wonderful sport. Let me say 
too, Sir, what a ftleasure it is to me to renew my 
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acquaintance with one who conducted me round the 
Darna Dam in the Deccan 18 years ago, and I should 
like very warmly to congratulate you, Mr. Harrison, at 
having completed successfully this tremendous under- 
taking of which you have held supreme charge. 

But, as I listened to your remarks about our previous 
meeting, there was one thing you said which filled me 
with alarm. You were good enough to say that, when 
you took me round the Darna Dam', 1 evinced intense 
interest in its construction, and suggested that with that 
recollection in your mind you had i)repared for me a 
somewhat arduous and extensive programme of inspection 
today. I would only beg of you to remember that the 
last time we met was 18 years ago, and that 1 was no 
“ chokra ’’ then and therefore I ask you to deal as gently 
as you can with this rather overworked Viceroy. 

I am sure we have all listened with the deepest in- 
terest to the historical account of the inception of this 
wonderful project, particularly interesting to me from 
the fact that, while I was head of the administration of 
Bombay, the scheme was engaging the attention of our 
engineers at that time, I paid more than one visit to 
Sukkur during my period of office, and tlie final location 
of the site of the dam was decided upon while I was 
Governor of the Presidency ; for that reason I can share 
in however small a degree the pride you must all feel in 
this great achievement. The account you have given us 
of the construction of the work itself, the efficiency of 
the general management, the care taken of the health and 
well-being of all those engaged on the work, the difficulties 
you have surmounted on account of floods and other 
natural causes, the levelling and contouring of 13,000 
square miles of country presents to us all a story of 
courage, energy, skill and perseverajnee which fills us all 
with a desire to express our sincere congratulations to 
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all those from the highest to the lowest who have been, 
engaged on this stupendous task, and our admiration at 
the success of their achievement. 

And when you tell us that the total length of the 
Main Canals, Branches and Distributaries and Minors 
extends over 6,400 miles, and that three of the seven main 
canals of this great system have bed levels broader than 
the Suez Canal we can realise fully the magnitude of 
this vast undertaidng. Therefore with all this in my 
mind I wish to congratulate very warmly all those who 
have in any way been responsible for this great engineer- 
ing work and 1 should like very particularly to endorse 
every word you have said with reference to my old friend. 
Lord Lloyd, who succeeded me as Governor of Bombay, 
and whose great enthusiasm with regard to the Lloyd 
Barrage must have proved a constant encouragement to 
you all in your great task. 

When all have done so well it is difficult to single 
out individuals, but I have great pleasure in announcing 
today the conferment by Ilis Majesty the King-Emperor 
of a Knighthood upon Mr. Harrison — the leader of all 
those whose skill and devoted services have brought about 
this great achievement. Many others doubtless deserve 
rewards and I can but reiterate our appreciation of their 
untiring efforts in conquering the physical and climatic 
conditions of Sind. The turbulent waters of the Indus 
have now been harnessed for the service of the people 
and so thorough has been the work that not even the floods 
of 1929 and 1930 have been able to break the bond^ of 
discipline. 

Therp is only one unfortunate aspect about this 
magnificent contribution to the wonders of Indian irriga- 
tion and that is that these canals will not start their 
mission of services under a prosperous sky. Around us 
are the clouds of an unparalleled commercial depression 
L20PSV Q 
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which have given rise to pessimistic criticisms of the whole 
project we are here to acclaim. I am confident, however, 
that the full fruits of irrigation can be gathered if the 
landholders and cultivators co-operate in reaping the 
inestimable benefits held out to them. The fickle ways 
of Nature have been countered and all can work unfettered 
by the disastrous possibilities of famine and flood. They 
may rest fissured that the spirit of devoted industry, that 
has guided the staff in these arduous years of construction, 
will ensure a smooth and successful administration of 
irrigation in years to come. 

It is now time for me to declare the canals open. 
I do so in the fervent hope and firm conviction that they 
will fulfil the high hopes we have placed upon them and 
that water will penetrate along the remotest water-courses 
bringing fertility to every one of the 5,500,000 acres 
covered by the scheme, and prosperity to thousands of 
our citizens who will people and cultivate this great area 
in the coming years. 


OPENING OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


S25th January 
J932. 


His Excehency the Viceroy drove in State to the Assembly 
Chamber on 25tli January 1932 and made the follo\\dng 
speech : — 


Mr, President and Oentlemen of the Legislative 
AsscmUy , — Before making any reference to the various 
matters on which I propose to address you this morning 
I wish to pay a tribute to the memory of the late Sir 
Muhammad Shafi, by whose death, when acting as a Mem- 
ber of my Executive Council, India has been deprived of 
one of her most valued and trusted serv^ants. His great 
ability and his forceful character, combined with his kind- 
ness and sympathy of heart endeared^ him to all those who 
were privileged to know him. By his death I feel that 
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I have lost a, personal friend who was always to me a wise 
Counsellor and adviser and we shall all mourn him as 
one who in very truth gave his life for the service of his 
country. 

To Lady Shafi and her family we all, 1 am sure, extend 
our deep and heartfelt symx)athy in tlieir bereavement. 
May she find comfort and consolation in her great sorrow. 

Let me in the first place give a warm welcome to 
llon’ble Members of the Legislative Assembly at the com- 
mencement of tlieir labours in this session of l*arliament. 
It is tlie usual practice 1 understand, for the Viceroy to 
address the Indian Legislature as a whole, but on this 
occasion, the state of business does not warrant tlie sum- 
moning of the Council of State before the end of Febru- 
ary ; and in yiew of the important issues now facing the 
country 1 decided tliat I would not wait until then, but 
would address llon’ble Members on the opening day of 
their session. 

1 am glad to be able to inform you that of our rela- 
tions with neighbouring countries on our borders I have* 
nothing to say except happily fliat all is well. It has been 
a matter of particular gratification to me and to my Gov- 
ernment that we have lately had the privilege of welcoming 
as our guest in Calcutta His Highness the Prime Minister 
of Nepal, Today liowever T Avould ask you as the Repre- 
sentatives of India for a moulent to extend your vision 1o 
a wider horizon than is usually brought under observation 
on these occasions and to join with me in an expression of 
the earnest hojie which we all feel, indeed wliich every 
thinking man must feel for the success of the Disarma- 
ment Conference now about to assemble at Geneva. This 
Conference, the culmination of the first organised attempt 
yet made to find some means of settling international differ- 
ences other than by •the arbitrament of force, represents 
* ; o2 
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the outcome of five years’ preliminary labours, in which 
both in deed and in word His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kin<^^dom with the full support of the Govern- 
ment of India and those other members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations who are also in their own r,ight 
members of the League of Nations have played a very 
prominent part. It wdll, 1 trust, in years to come be a 
source of pride for the Government of India and all the 
other Governments concerned to reflect how in these years 
of depression, when all arpund seemed so da,rk, they were 
taking their part in the forging of machinery which how- 
ever crude and imperfect is designed to free manldnd from 
the greatest of all scourges by which humanity is afflicted, 
the scourge of war. 

In addressing Hon’ble Members last September at 
Simla, I referred to the Conference which was being con- 
vened between the representatives of the Government of 
India and of the Government of the Union of South Africa 
to discuss matters arising out of the working of the Cape 
Town Agreement of 1927 and the position of Indians in re- 
gard to the tenure and ownership of immovable property 
in the Trajisvaal. It is a matter of great satisfaction to 
my Government that the Delegation which they have ap- 
pointed has been accepted by Indian opinion as fully re- 
presentative. Sir Fazl-i-IIusain and Mr. G. S. Bajpai 
sailed from Bombay on the 16th December 1931, while the 
other delegates, Sir Geoffrey Corbett, the Right Hon’ble 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Mrs. Naidu and Sir Darcy Lindsay 
reached South Africa direct from England. For the 
warm and cordial welcome extended to them by the Union 
Government my Government are deeply grateful. The 
Conference was opened at Cape Town on the 12th* January 
by the Prime Minister of the Union in a spirit of friend- 
liness and good-will which augurs well for the success of 
the deliberations on which it is still engaged. Issues of 
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grreat moment are involved and it is, I am sure, the hope 
of every rigrht-thinkinp: citizen of India and South Africa 
that the joint efforts of the representatives of the two 
countries should succeed in finding a satisfactory and 
honourable solution of the questions at issue. I was 
distressed to learn of the illness which prevented Sir 
Fazl-i-Husain from attending the opening meetings of the 
Conference. I am glad to say that I have re-assuring news 
of his health and I have no doubt that you will join with 
me in wishing him a speedy and complete recovery. 

(JoThing to a matter which is of direct and immediate 
concern to the people of India — ^the agricultural situation — 
T would recall to Hon hie Members what I said in my 
speech last September. I then said that what was wanted 
to bring about a general improvement in Ihe situation was 
a rise in prices which would come with the revival in general 
economic conditions throughout the world. The prices of 
agricultural produce have begun to show an upward ten- 
dency, but they are still much below those to which the pro- 
ducer has become accustomed for several years past. An 
improvement in prices is indeed most welcome, but owing 
to the restriction of the credit and resources of the agricul- 
tural community, whicli liave suffered so serious a strain 
during the prolonged period of depression, recovery can 
only be gradual. The situation, therefore, still needs to be 
watched carefully, and I am glad to be in a position to 
assure you that all Local Governments are fully alive to 
the necessity of dealing with it in a spirit of sympathy. 
T need only mention two outstanding examples. In the 
United Provinces recent remissions of land revenue have 
amounted to Rs. 109 lakhs and relief has been given to the 
tenantry by a reduction in rent amounting in all to well 
over Rs. 4 crores. In the Punjab, after a careful examina- 
tion of the conditions in each assessment circle, remissions 
of land revenue an^ water rates have been sanctioned on 
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a liberal scale, the total cost of relief during the last kharif 
season being Rs. 46 lakhs. I take this opportunity of 
expressing my appreciation of the prompt measures which 
have been taken by the Local Governments in dealing with 
this matter which is of vital importance to tlie peace and 
contentment of the agricultural community which forms 
so large a proportion of the population of India. 

And in this regard I would inform Ilon'ble Members 
that the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, in- 
augurated as recently as 1929 by Lord Irwin, has suc- 
ceeded in enlisting provincial co-operation in its -activities 
to a remarkable degree. Thanks to the action of the Gov- 
ernment of India in endowing it from its commencement 
with a substantial lump sum grant as well as a consider- 
able recurring annual grant the Council has been able, 
even daring this period of financial stringency, to keep 
all its researcli activities in Ixung. It has made generous 
grants to Provinces and the Indian Universities for the 
conduct of agricultural research. During the year which 
has just closed the Council sanctioned a sum of Rs. 9,19,129 
spread over a period of five years for a co-ordinated scheme 
of rice research embracing all the important rice-growing 
Provinces in India (including Burma). It is noteworthy 
that towards this wide flung scheme of research the Empire 
Marketing Board, which has been of the greatest assistance 
to the Council since its inception, has given an additional 
grant of Rs. 2,0^,279. In thh same period the Council ha /5 
sanctioned the establishment of a Sugarcane Research 
Station in the Bombay-Deccan at a cost of Rs. 5,22,000 
spread over a period of five years out of which the share 
of the Council comes to about three lakh.s of ru]ioes. 
These two instances by no means exhaust the tale of the 
Council’s grants which have already given a greatly- 
needed impetus to indigenous research in agriculture all 
over India. 
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Gentlemen, when I last addressed you I referred to 
the financial situation, to the difficulties which had come 
upon India as the result of an economic crisis in the world 
for which there had been no parallel in history, and to the 
need for courageous action on our part to maintain the 
financial stability and credit of India. Since that day in 
September many momentous events have happened. I do 
not intend to enter now upon an elaborate survey of the 
present financial position, for that will be most appro- 
priately undertaken in connection with the Budget discus- 
sions which will, as usual, form an important part of the 
business* of this session. But it is well that I should deal 
shortly with the main points in the present situation. 

Let me say at the outset that when I take a broad 
survey of our position as it is today and compare it with 
the conditions in which we were placed early in Septem- 
ber, I am filled with a feeling of deep thankfulness at the 
manner in which we have been enabled to overcome some 
of the difficulties which then confronted us, and at the 
great improvement which has taken place in our general 
position. Difficulties we still have, and I do not desire to 
minimise them, but we have surmounted many with a 
measure of success beyond anything for which wi^ could 
have then dared to hope, and we can face the difficulties 
which remain with a new confidence. 

The present .situation m^y be considered in two ])arts. 
First, the budgetary prospects, and, secondly, the general 
financial position which is concerned with matters such as 
the credit of India, the floating debt, and the currency 
position. 

As Regards the budgetary position, in accordance with 
the indication which I gave when addressing you in Sep- 
tember, the Government came forward with proposals for 
restoring equilibriuih which were eventually dealt with in 
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the speeial session in November. These proposals covered 
both Ketrenchment and new taxation. As regards the 
former I should like again to express my feelings of appre- 
ciation to the members of the various Retrenchment Com- 
mittees for the assistance which they have given to ^7 
Government. Their proposals are now being embodied' 
the budgetary demands for next year, and I have every 
reason to believe that a very full measure of support will 
be given to them. At the present time of constitutional 
transition, when we are working towards a new state of 
affairs in which a much fuller degnee of responsibility will 
rest upon the representatives of the Legislature*' for the 
government of the country, I think it appropriate to com- 
ment on the way in which even before these changes, T and 
my present Government have endeavoured to give those 
representatives a voice in this important matter. Tt is 
fair to say that there can hardly be any case in the world 
where the executive Government has put itself more fully 
in the hands of the Legislatur)e in considering practical 
measures such as are involved in Retrenchment, or has 
given fuller effect to the recommendations of the i)opular 
representatives. 

i\s regards the new taxation proposals, it must be 
admitted that the revenue returns for the first two months 
October and November were disappointing. But the 
customs returns for December showed an improvement — 
producing as they did 89 lakhs more than the revenue for 
the corresponding month last year. It is too early yet for 
us to have formed any final opinion as to the course of 
affairs in the next financial year. Tt will be necessary as 
a matter of prudence, and in view of the results to date, 
to make some modification in the estimates from*' the pro- 
visional figures which were given in September. But these 
modifications are not of sufficient magnitude to affect our 
general plan, and we should not feel justified in asking you 
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at this stage to approve any substantial change in that 
plan, or to vote any further taxation. We consider in fact 
that we are still justified in anticipating a surplus for the 
next financial year. In these circumstances you will not 
be asked to consider a new Finance Bill in this session. 

It must of course be recognised that we are still in 
the midst of a world economic crisis for which, as I have 
already said, there is no parallel in history. Our fate is 
dependent largely .upon what happens in the rest of the 
world, and particularly on whether the great European 
nations ?yid America can arrive at some basis for dealing 
with the problem of Reparations and War Debts which will 
restore confidence in their economic future. If from any 
failure to accomplish this, or for other reasons, there should 
bo a serious deterioration in the world position, it may be 
that this will re-act on us and that we shall hav»^ to take 
measures to protect ourselves. But that is a contingency 
whieli we hope will not arise and with which, at any rate, 
we are not yet faced. Apart from this a possible factor of 
disturbance in our estimates might be created if internal 
political trouble were allowed seriously to interfere with 
the country’s normal economie life. That indeed vould 
be a tragic development and my Government, together 
with the Provincial Governments, are determined to pre- 
vent its accomplishment and to give their protection to 
all who are engaged in business throughout the country. 
While T and my Government mew with the greatest regret 
the signs which are before us that certain interests in this 
country are willing to risk bringing great economic dis- 
tress upon India in their attempts to embarrass the estab- 
lished Government, we cannot admit into our calculations 
the possibility that they will succeed in achieving this 
end. 

Having dealt with these two factors T can say with 
confidence that our A;onomic situation in India Js sound 
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and healthy and compares most favourably with that of 
any other country in the world. Indian products are still 
finding a free market abroad and we are not, like other 
countries, burdened with huge stocks of unsaleable goods. 
Indian industry is still at work and in India’s chief field 
of manufacture — ^the cotton mills — ^we have an example 
of a great staple industry, still expanding, still fully em- 
ployed, a,nd working at a fair margin of profit, at a time 
when all the great industries of the world are stagnating, 
restricting output, working half or quarter time, and 
mostly incurring losses. If 1 look elsewhere I find ether 
reasons for encouragement as regards the future. I see, 
for example, signs of the development of something new 
for India in the sugar industry in which I am informed 
that a large number of new factories are now under order 
or in course of erection. If any of you, gentlemen, had 
leisure to tour the world today, I venture to assert that in 
no other country would you find such hopeful conditions 
or such grounds for encouragement. To some extent we 
may claim that these results have been infiuenced by the 
measures included in the last two Finance Bills. 

These are grounds for hope and optimism which exist 
in India at a time when the rest of the world is suffering 
under the deepest distress and depression. Are these hopes 
and possibilities to be wrecked by internal political troubles 
brought upon us gratuitously by a certain section of the 
public ? That is a question which I would ask all of you 
to put to yourselves and which I must deal with more fully 
in other portions of my speech. 

When I turn from the budgetaiy position to what I 
have described as the general financial position, ? find even 
greater signs for encouragement. The outstanding event 
in this field since I last addressed you has of course been 
the unlinking of sterling from gold*’ That action by the 
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British Government confronted ns in India with a difficult 
question, the answer to which was fully debated in the last 
Simla session. Looking back on the months which have 
passed, T think we may claim indisputably that the decision 
which we then took to keep the rupee linked with sterling 
has worked to the benefit of India. A catastrophic change 
was accomplished without dislocating the machinery of 
business. All transactions have continued smoothly and 
many of our special problems have been enormously eased. 
The very success of this policy, the very ease with which 
the change has passed may perhaps tend to prevent a proper 
ap|)reciation of the dangers which have been avoided. It 
is too early yet to make forecasts as to the distant future 
and our action will largely depend on world developments, 
but for the present we may fairly congratulate ourselves 
that we have taken the right path. 

Let me put before you briefly some of the encouraging 
results which have been achieved. 

In the first place the Ways and Means position of the 
Government has been considerably eased and the floating 
d(‘l)t has been reduced from l?s. 84 crores to Rs. 61 crores. 
Then again we have been able to acquire very substantial 
sterling funds through the market, and to pay off the 
whole of the £15 million sterling loan which matured in 
London on January L5th without borrowing in London 
and without drawing on our reserves. This is. a tremen- 
dous achievement. 

On top of this it has been possible to ease the local 
situation by a reduction in the bank rate to a more normal 
figure. 

Rupee exchange has been and continues to be stronef 
and it has been possiBle to work the very moderate measure 
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to control exchange operations, which we imposed, without 
any embarrassment to the business community. 

Combined with all tliese events there has been a mark- 
ed improvement in Indians credit, and in the price of her 
securities, especially in London. For example, the per 
cent, sterling securities which in September touched 43^ 
now stand at 55^, and there have been similar improve- 
ment all round. 

Jn the general world of commerce there h?is been a 
considerable easing of the situation and a considerable im- 
provement in the rupee ])rices of India’s main commodi- 
ties, especially cotton. 

Now, gentlemen, 1 am very much surprised to find 
that in the midst of all these encouraging signs, when in 
fact the vast masses of India whase livelihood depends on 
the economic position can feel a new hope and liaise their 
heads from depression to the first signs of light on the 
horizon, it has been thought fit by a (‘ertain group and 
particular!}^ a certain section of the Pre.ss to propagate 
accounts of the financial condition of India designed to 
cause alarm and despomhuiey. It is said that the finan- 
cial position is precarious, that avc are drifting towards 
ruin, and those who say these things are, for reasons of their 
own, clearly aiming at producing such results. In parti- 
cular these gentlemen urge that the export of gold is 
ruinous to India, and that the Government’s currency 
policy w^lych has recently involved considerable expansion 
is creating a dangerous inflation which threatens our 
future stahility. Let me deal briefly with these two points. 

As regards the exports of gold, what are really the 
facts ? Those who sell gold do so because they «an make 
a profit on their holdings. They have made an investment 
which has turned out well. Why should they be def)rived 
of the opportunity to take advantage of it I There is no 
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public ground on which this could be justified, for the 
export of gold at this stage is definitely and decisively to 
India’s advantage. Most countries which, like India, rely 
on primary agricultural iu-oducts ior maintaining their 
balance of international trade and i)ayments, are just now 
labouring under acute difficulties, which force them to 
adopt extremely stringent measures for the control of 
exchange which greatly hamper the commerce of the coun- 
try. At such a time India is able to tap a portion of her 
own vast reH(.)iirct‘s, and hy jiarting with a very small frac- 
tion of her immeasurable stores of gold to r(*alise a favour- 
able balance of international payments. The good results 
of this ai(* alr<‘ady apparent — a strengthening of our 
exchange — an easing of our bank rate — and the accumula- 
tion of sterling resources which have already, as I have 
just jiointed out, enabled us to pay off £15 millions sterling 
without borrowing, and thus relieve the countr}'' of a capital 
charge of Ks. 20 erores and a recurrent charge of 110 lakhs 
per annum. These are only a few of the public advantages, 
and they arc, as 1 have said, combined with private profit. 
Why should the countrj^ not be left free to reap this advaut. 
age. A linn* has indeed come when India’s huge investments 
in gold — which have for many years been barren and un- 
productive — are proving profitable to the private holders 
and to the State? alike. Those xvho would pn^ a contrary 
view profess to argue that India is weakening her position 
by this process. But if the holding of gold in a country is 
to be regarded as an investment and a source of strength, 
of what value is it, if it is never to be drawn upon t 
What is the use of a reserve against bad times, if when 
the bad, times come it is not to be used t Moreover the 
amounts • exported are negligible in relation to India’s 
total holding of gold. What that total holding may be no 
one knows ; but I may remind you, gentlemen, that India’s 
net imports of gold during the last 30 years alone amount 
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to no Jess tJian 550 crores wortli as valued at tJie time of 
import, or well over 700 crores if revalued at present 
prices. Against this, exports since , September have 
amounted in value to no more than 40 crores at present 
prices. It will be seen that this volume is of no appreci- 
able importance compared with what has been imported in 
recent years alone, and without taking account of the vast 
stores which must have been accumulated before 1900. 

I would further remind you that the export of gold 
is no new feature in India’s commereia,! life. Large 
quantities have always moved in and out, and on special 
occasions India has tended to realise gold as a means of 
adjusting the balance of payments, or in order to take 
advantage of profitable opportunities of selling gold 
against rupees. In three recent years, 1915, 1918 and 
1921, the exports of gold exceeded the imports. In fact 
it is clear on an impartial view that there is not only no 
cause for anxiety in what is lOw happening, but that it 
is confei^ing a great benefit on both })ublic and j)rivate 
interests, and proving that there are at least some occa- 
sions in an economic cycle when India’s ancient tradition 
of iuA^estment in gold can prove to be of direct economic 
advantage to the country. 

Then I would turn to the other circumstance which 
has been referred to in certain quarters as justifying 
pessimism about our position — the recent expansion (xf our 
currency. It is a little curious that the same gentlemenj 
who a few months ago were abusing the Government for 
the so-called ruinous policy of contraction, should now 
turn round upon us with almost equal violence when 
it becomes necessary once again to expand the Currency, 
and possibly thereby greatly to improve the position of 
the Government as currency authority without endanger- 
ing the general position. 
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What are the facts in this ca^e ? Since September 
currency ha;s been expanded by about 43 crores, but in the 
earlier months of the financial year the contraction had 
been 27 crores, so that during the current financial year 
there has been a net expansion of just over 16 crores. 
This may be balanced against a net contraction during 
the previous year (1930-31) of nearly 39 crores. The 
expansion since September has been the necessary sequel 
of the greater demand of the public for currency — partly 
to meet trade requirements which are greater owing to 
the rise in rupee i)rices, to which 1 have already referred, 
partly to* cope with more active trade, and partly because 
some of those who have sold gold are now holding currency 
in its place. The whole process has been perfectly normal 
and healthy, and of course as you all realise it brings 
great advantage to the Government by enabling it to reduce 
its debt to the public — treasury bills in India and the 
sterling loan in England — and to increase its earnings as 
currency authority. 

Prom every point of view 1 am perfectly satisfied that 
the i)osition is not only sound and healthy but that we are 
now justified in cherishing and spreading abroad a new 
spirit of hope for India of economic recovery. 

Let me now turn to the present political situation. We 
are meeting today at a time which is perhaps in many way.s 
the most anxious and critical that this country has ever 
passed through, a time which ris full of possibilities for th(» 
future peaceful advance and prosperity of India, a time 
when T am confident I can rely on the fair and sober judg- 
ment of every Hon’ble Member in any discussions which 
may be raised on the present political situation during the 
coming seesion, and in order to give you a perfectly clear 
idea of the position as we see it, I propose in the first place, 
to state as shortly and frankly as I can, the reasons which 
have led me and my Government to take the drastic action 
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which we have felt bound to undertake against unlawful 
activities of the Congress party within the last few weeks, 
and further to tell you what is the definite policy of the 
Government of India for the future. Hon^ble Members 
are aware that I took over the duties of Viceroy of India 
in April last shortly after my predecessor Lord Irwin had 
completed tlie discussions with Mr. Gandhi which resulted 
in what is known as the Delhi Settlement, and under the 
terms of which Mr. Gandhi agreed to call off his civil dis- 
obedience camjiaign. 

It became my duty and that of my Government to 
make every effort to implement the terms of the Settle- 
ment, and I can truly say that, during these past months, 
all officers of Government have endeavoured, in spite of 
great difficulties, to carry out in spirit and in letter the 
obligations involved in the Settlement. On the other hand, 
it w^ls soon clear to myself and to my Colleagues that the 
attitude assumed -by Congress throughout the country was 
to regard the Settlement not as a settlement at all, but as 
a means for comsolidatiiig their position and for making 
preparations for a further attack on constitutional autho- 
rity. Nonetheless, I and my Government deliberately fore- 
bore from taking tlie action wliieh in other circumstances 
these preparations would clearly have demanded. So long 
as there was any hope of achieving the conditions, which 
the Delhi Settlement was intended to secure, we continued 
to incur risks which could be justified by no other con- 
sideration. We spared no effort, in our attempts to per- 
suade the responsible leaders of Congress to abandon acti- 
vities which we were convinced could lead: only to disaster. 
In the United Provinces the Local Government were 
actually engaged in discussion with representatives of 
Congress when the latter declared a no-rent cam})aign— 
the consequences of which, had their action remained un- 
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challenged, would have been the creation of a state of 
class warfare throughout the Province. In the North 
West Frontier Province persistent attempts were made to 
obtain the co-operation of the Congress Party, represented 
b}^ Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his followers, in giving 
practical effect to the desire of the people as a whole to 
enjoy the same status as other Provinces. Our efforts 
were ignored or rejected. Week after week I received re- 
ports of grave deterioration in the position, and of the 
growth of a movement, frankly revolutionary, conducted 
in the name and with the full support of Congress, which, 
if it were allowed to continue to its avowed purpose, must 
have imperilled the peace of the Frontier and of India. 
And still we held our hand. To the lajst we strove to 
maintain the peace. The Chief Commissioner, with the 
greatest loyalty to the policy of Government, refrained 
from asking for powers and measures until he had reluct- 
antly to report that the margin of safety had been passed, 
and that he could delay no longer consistently with the dis- 
charge of his duties. There has been no lack of goodwill 
on my part or on that of my Government. I have appealed 
for co-operation personally from the leader of the Congress 
party and many of his folloAvers. I begged them to join in a 
common effort to secure as rapidly as possible, responsibility 
for Indians to administer their affairs. I am conscious of no 
deviation by myself or by my Government from the way of 
conciliation until Congress had themselves wantonly torn up 
the path. Their action in the United Provinces and on the 
Frontier, continued despite repeated advice and warnings, 
compelled my Government to take measures which ran 
counter to our wishes and were contrary to the policy we 
had consistently endeavoured to pursue. Once those mea- 
sures weft*e taken, it is clear that they could not be suspend- 
ed or withdrawn unless the activities that had made them 
necessary were definjiiely abandoned. The reply of Cong- 
L20PS7 H 
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res6 was a declaration of their purpose to extend their acti- 
vities throughout the length and breadth of India, and by 
a revival of civil disobcMlience in order to cripple the ad- 
ministration. No Government worth the name could hesi- 
tate to accept the challenge. Failure to do so would indeed 
make all Government in this country impossible. There 
must be no room for misunderstanding either on the part 
of the public or of those who choose to disobey the law. 
There can be no compromise in this matter. I and my 
Government are determined to use to the full the resources 
of the State in fighting and defeating a movement, which 
would otherwise remain a perpetual menace to orderly 
government and individual liberty. While Government 
will take all the requisite steps to guard against any abuse 
of the special powers it has been necessary to take, there 
<;an be no relaxation of the measures now in force against 
civil disobedience, so long as the circumstances exist which 
make them necessary. If we are to elect between the bar- 
ren, destructive path which, if persisted in, can only lead 
to ruin and the breaking up of laws and the better way of 
advancing by means of free and friendly discussion to 
constructive ends, surely no reasonable man, no man who 
has the true interests of his country at heart, can hesitate 
in hi,s choice, and I look with confidence to you, gentlemen, 
sitting in this Assembly which is a witness in itself of what 
has already been done and a promise of what may yet be 
achieved by the constitutional method, to support me and 
my Government in our vindication and maintenance of the 
conditions on which alone political progress can be securely 
and successfully pursued. 

I turn now to the other side of the policy of Govern- 
ment and desire to take you into my confidence*' regarding 
the steps which are being taken to implement the pro- 
gramme of constitutional reform outlined in the Prime 
Minister’s recent declaration. 
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In the course of his description of the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government the Prime Minister announced the 
determination of the Cabinet to proceed with the detailed 
examination of constitutional problems still unsolved and 
to pursue without interruption the method of co-operative 
consideration. To this end the Prime Minister announced 
the intention of His Majesty’s Government to set up a num- 
ber of Committees charged with the duty of enquiring into 
specific problems, and also a more general Committee, in 
effect a working Coifimittee of the Round Table Conference, 
which would remain in being in India and with whicli His 
Majesty ’s -Government, would keep effective and continuous 
touch. The Prime Minister’s intention was that this gene- 
ral Committee should be the means by which contact Mull 
be maintained by His Majesty’s Government with tlie large 
representative political body tyinfied by the Round Table 
Conference. 

The Prime Minister also made reference in his an- 
nouncement to certain particular tasks other than those 
assigned to these Committees. I desire to describe briefly 
the action Mdiich 'we are taking to carry out the plans of 
His Majesty’s Government in >hese three directions. 

The specific Committees are the Franchise Committee, 
of which the Marquess of Lothian is Chairman, the Federal 
Finance Committee which will be presided over by the 
Right Hon’ble Lord Eustace Percy and the Indian States 
Enquiry Committee presided T)ver by the Right Hon’ble 
J. C. C. Davidson. The personnel of these Committees 
and their terms of reference which are contained in letters 
addressed by the Prime Minister to their respective Chair- 
man have been published. The British members of these 
specific Ceftnmittees are at present on their way to India and 
are expected to land at Bombay at the close of this week. 
The Secretariats have already been assembled and are at 
work, so that the Committees ought to be able to make an 
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eflFective start with their enquiries immediately on their 
arrival. Provincial Governments are collecting materials 
for their discussions with the Franchise Committee which 
will visit almost all Provincial headquarters. Provincial 
Franchise Committees have been constituted to work in 
close association with the main Committee. 

I am deeply interested in the work of all these Com- 
mittees, but I have a particular concern with the general 
Committee known as the Consultative Committee over which 
I shall myself preside as the deputy of the Prime Minister. 

My attention has been directed to statements made in 
the public press which indicate the existence of an impres- 
sion that the Consultative Committee will be a merely 
ornamental body or at most will set to work only when it 
receives the reports of the specific Committees. If that im- 
pression is at all general or has gained ground in the Indian 
Legislature, I desire to explain the true position. As I 
have said the Consultative Committee will be the machinery 
by which on the outstanding constitutional problems His 
Majesty’s Government will remain in contact with the dis- 
cussions which will continue in India. The detailed con- 
sideraition of issues vital to fhe new constitution of India 
will not he discontinued in England merely becau.se the 
second session of the Round Table Conference has come to 
an end. It is an integral portion of the plans of His 
Majesty’s Government that a similar detailed examination 
should proceed contemporaneously and on parallel lines in 
India, and that our explorations here should be co-ordinated 
with work being done in London through the contact which 
T shall maintain with the Prime Minister whose deputy in 
this matter I shall be. Accordingly it will be the function 
of the Consultative Committee to co-operate with His 
Majesty’s Government in filling in the gaps in the constitu- 
tion so far sketched by the Round Table Conference, 
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whether these gaps are due to differences of opinion in the 
Conference or to limitations imposed by lack of time upon 
its investigations. 

The scope of work open to the Committee is so wide 
and so important that no time should be lost in setting to 
work. 1 have therefore decided to assemble the Com- 
mittee during the present week, and I trust that at our 
preliminary deliberations we may be able to inaugurate 
an active and strenuous programme according to which 
in consultation with His Majesty ^s Government the details 
of the constitution may be fully and rapidly explored. 
It is my intention so far as my other duties may permit 
to engage personally in the work of the Committee. 

In that new constitution the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince will find a place as a Governor's Province of the same 
status as other Governors' Provinces with due regard to the 
necessary requirements of the frontier. But in the mean- 
time my Government and the Chief Commissioner have 
been earnestly engaged in preparing a constitution which 
will forthwith place the Frontier Province on the basis of & 
Governor's Province under the present Act. We have been 
assisted by the advice which I am glad to be able to des- 
cribe as enthusiastic and harmonious of a local non-official 
('ommittee. It is no light task to frame a constitution for 
an area in which so far representative institutions have not 
proceeded beyond the field of local self-government while 
even in that field the practice of popular election is only in 
its infancy. My Government have however been able to 
submit to the Secretary of State detailed proposals on 
matters so fundamental as the franchise, constituencies and 
the constftution of the Legislature. I have good hopes that 
if these proposals commend themselves to the Secretary of 
State in Council, we may at no distant date have a local 
Legidature in session* at Peshawar. 
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.But something more is necessary. The new Gov- 
ernmenl and the Legislature itself must be invested with 
powers and suitable financial provision must be made. 
For these purposes the necessary Devolution Rules have 
been drafted and are now under technical examination. 
I anticipate that this portion of our task will not lag 
behind our proposals for the representative system, so 
that when the local Legislature is constituted and ready 
to assume its duties we shall have placed it and the local 
Executive in possession of appropriate authority analogous 
to their counterparts elsewhere. 

There is here a particular matter to which I desire to 
refer. The North-West Frontier Province Subjects Com- 
mittee has, as you are aware, advised us that the Province 
invested with its own authority will be unable to subsist 
on its indigenous resources. The course suggested is the 
grant of a central subvention. The need for such a sub- 
vention and its probable amount are under enquiry by 
my Government. It is our intention to consult the Indian 
Legislature when the details have been worked out. 

The only other matter raised in the announcement made 
1)3" the Prime Minister to wliieh I desire to reter is the 
sex)aration of Sind from the Presidency of Bombay. The 
taslc which has been laid upon us is to confer Avith the 
representatives of Sind for the purpose of trying to over- 
come the financial difficulties in the way of se])aration. 
My Government, after consultation with the Government 
of Bomba 3 ", have had under examination the nature and 
scope of such a Conference and have submitted (or are in 
process of submitting) their conclusions to the Secretary 
of State for his approval. We trust to be able to initiate 
the Conference at an early date. 

In conclusion I wisli to make one remark of a rather 
more personal character. Notwithstanding the many diffi- 
culties which we have had to surmount during the past 
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few months, and the serioujs problems that still lie before 
us, with the recollection of ail I owe to this country in 
my public service of years gone by, 1 feel it a great pride 
and privilege towards the end of my public life to be lead- 
ing India on to her promised position as an absolutely equal 
partner with the other Dominions undier the Crown. Our 
difficulties must and shall be surmounted and my Govern- 
ment are determined to allow no subversive or revolution- 
ary activities to prevent us from achieving this great pur- 
pose for which many of us have worked for long years. 

J have asked for co-operation from all in the past. Today 
I ask for the cordial co-operation of all those who have the 
true interests of their great country at heart to help us to 
solve the many problems that lie before us, to exercise the 
si)irit of equity and ffiirness, and to bring about that confi- 
dence, goodwill and trust between our two races which have 
worked together for so many j’ears to secure the well-being 
and prosperity of India in the past and will I feel confident 
long continue to do so in the future. 

I leave yon to your labours and trust that a Great 
Providence may guide you in the important duties you have 
to undertake. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME PRESENTED BY THE COUNTRY 
LEAGUE. 

His Excellency the Vicei’oy Received an Address of Welcome 7th March 
from the Country League on Monday, the 7th March 1932, to 
which he replied in the following terms : — 

Gentlemen , — I am indeed grateful for this opportunity 
of meeting the representatives of the Country League, 
and I thstnk you on behalf of Lady Willingdon, as well as 
myself, for your cordial words of welcome. 

I realise that the members of your League, represent- 
ing various communities and occupied in spheres of diverse 
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interests, form a body which is known for its loyalty to 
the Crown and to the best interests of the country in 
which you hold so large a stake. The manifold services 
you have rendered hitherto have elicited well merited 
praise. Now your responsibilities have increased with the 
march of India along the road to self-government. New 
rights bring new duties and their discharge will depend 
especially upon the response of those on whom circum- 
stances have bestowed opportunity or imposed obligations. 
With all the influence you command I am confident that 
in your mission you will achieve success. In your work 
you may be sure of receiving encouragement from my 
Government and myself. I trust your League will always 
prove a source of valuable opinion to Government, and en 
active influence amongst your dependents for the happiness 

and prosperity of the countryside. 

• 

Before leaving you I mast add my appreciation of 
your message of humble duty and sincere devotion to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. I will convey this message 
which I know will be received with sincere gratitude. 

1 thank you again, gentlemen, for the warm expression 
of your good-will. I shall continue to watch your work 
with interest,— -happy and proud in the knowledge that I 
can count on your unswerving support in the difficult 
tasks before us. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE TALUQDARS OF 
OUDH. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome 
from the Taluqdars of Oudh and replied in the .following 
terms : — 

Taluqdars of Oudh , — It has been a very great 
pleasure to Lady WiUingdon and mjfself to receive your 
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cordial address of welcome. My predecessors have all 
enjoyed a similar privilege which is in accordance with 
your traditional practice. They have all testified to your 
staunch loyalty and good faith to our Sovereign and it 
is a particular pleasure to me today to have further proof 
of your unswerving support and your readiness to assume 
the increased ^responsibilities that the march of time has 
laid upon you. 

I thank you for alluding in such generous terms to 
the services it has been my privilege to render. I, in my 
turn, wish to express the appreciation of myself and my 
Government for all you have done to help them in their 
administrative duties. 

You are perfectly correct in saying that the drastic 
action I have been compelled to take recently has been 
a most distasteful duty. It has been done with an 
object which I am glad \o hear you appreciate. My 
Government and I are determined to introduce the con- 
stitutional reforms as rapidly as possible in order to bring 
India to her rightful position amongst the Dominions of 
the Empire, and in our task we shall not tolerate sub- 
versive and revolutionary obstruction. 

But I do not wish to dwell on the general political 
situation as I feel the policy of my Government is now 
clear to all. Rather let me turn to the specific points 
raised in your address, 1 readily appreciate your 
anxiety regarding your future position. The main point 
centres on the demand that your rights and privileges 
should be secured in the new constitution. Presumably 
your chief fear is not so much that your estates might 
be confiscated in contravention of the Covenant of 1859, 
but that they may be affected prejudicially by legislation 
in regard to tenant law and the like. Whilst I can assure 
you that the British Government would not tolerate the 
legislative confiscation of your estates, you would not I 
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am sure expect me to give any guarantee against the in- 
troduction of legislation which landlords might hold to 
be prejudicial to them and unduly favourable to tenants. 
I can only say that every effort will be made in framing 
the reformed constitution to guarantee to all classes and 
interests full oj)portunity of asserting their legitimate 
rights and maintaining their position. But it is in- 
evitable that in the long run classes now enjoying a pre- 
ferential position will only be able to maintain it if they 
so organise themselves as to secure a real and effective 
voice in the new legislatures and a strong position in the 
new administration. 

As regards a Second Chamber, the United Provinces 
* Government recommended to the Simon Commission that 
a Second Chamber should be included in the new Con- 
stitution. But opinion on this point is divided, and it is 
for you to place your views ♦ before the Francliise Com- 
mittee. I would ask you to remember that a Second 
Chamber has its dangers as w’^ell as its advantages from 
the point of view of safeguarding vested inter(*,sts. Too 
much reliance on the power of a Second Chamber to veto 
or delay legislation which* may be unpalatable to your 
class may possibly result in the Second (chamber being 
gradually deprived of all effective power, if not in its 
being completely abolished. It will be most important 
for you Taluqdars to assert your position and safeguard 
your interests by taking an ,nctive part in the work of 
the Lower Chamber w^hether there be a Second Chamber 
or not. 

You have mentioned the possible separation of Oudh 
from Agra. This subject has not aroused much public 
interest hitherto. The mere constitution of Ourlh as a 
separate province would in no way check the spread of 
the democratic or even revolutionary ideas to which you 
allude in the early part of your address. Moreover, the 
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multiplication of separate administrative units will add 
considerably to the expense of the future government — 
an aspect of the case which advocates of new provinces 
are often apt to overlook. 

I wish to conclude by saying that in my opinion you 
will start under the new Constitution with the very great 
advantages of your prestige, your resources and the 
tradition and habit in your estates of centuries of obedi- 
ence to your authority. If you utilise these advantages 
to the full, you can confirm and strengthen your position 
by proving your value to the tenantry ; for your future 
well-being you should trust rather to retaining the 
esteem and affection of your tenants than to extraneous 
aid of a constitutional form which is liable as all other 
human institutions to change and dissolution. 

Let me impress upon yon that your interests can best 
be preserved bj^ fostering happy and sympathetic re- 
lations with your tenants whose interests, as you rightly 
say, are identical wdth your own. I trust you will all 
take an active part in the management of your estates, 
move amongst your tenants and appreciate their difficul- 
ties. Then you will be able not only to withstand the 
attacks of agitators but to ensure for yourselves an 
unassailable position under the new Constitution. You 
will be able to reap the full adf antages of your undeniable 
influence and loyalty and to prove that you are of real 
value and can confer some benefits on your dependents. 
This is the effective method of securing your position. 

I thank you again, gentlemen, very much for your 
warm welcome and good wishes which Lady Willingdon 
and I reciprocate heartily. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE ST. JOHN 

AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION AND THE RED CROSS 

SOCIETY. 

22nd March The following is His Excellency the Viceroy's speech at 
1932. combined Annual General Meeting of the St. John 

Ambulance Association and Indian Red Cross Society held at 
the Viceroy's House, New Delhi, on the 22nd March 1932 : — 

Mr, Chairman, Your Excellencies, Your Highnesses, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^It gives me very great pleasure 
to preside over the joint gathering of those who are 
interested in the work of these two great charitable move- 
ments, and I am delighted to see such a truly representative 
gathering here this afternoon. 

This meeting is being held for the first time in Delhi 
in March instead of in Simla in June, and I have approved 
the change because I hope that a larger number of 
Provincial representatives have been able to find it 
possible to attend in Delhi and also of course because 
this is our capital city. 

Last year I compared the work done and the funds 
collected by the Indian Council of the St. John Ambulance 
Association to that of the Canadian Branch of the Asso- 
ciation and it appeared that Canada and India were 
engaged in a neck-to-neck struggle. This year the 
Canadian Report has not yet reached us, so we are 
unfortunately not in a position to compare results. I 
would, however, request the backers of India in this race 
to concentrate their efforts on helping the institutions of 
their own land and not to be persuaded to transfer their 
attentions to the Hospitals of those countries who combine 
chance and charity by running large sweepstakes, a per- 
centage of the contributions to which go to charity, whilst 
a very much greater percentage go to chance. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has given us 
a very interesting account of the Association's varied 
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activities, and I congratulate the Indian Council on the 
results achieved in a very difficult year. I was particularly 
glad to learn that a start has been made in training mill 
workers in Bombay in first aid, as this was one of the points 
referred to in the Labour Commission's Report. I am 
delighted to learn of the success of the All-India Ambul- 
ance Competitions in Lahore, and would like to emphasise 
what has been said about the importance of holding pro- 
vincial competitions. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 's own staff 
has, ala*s! been in need of first aid on more than one 
occasion this j^ear, and I am informed that one of the 
unlucky — or should I say lucky ? — victims received assist-^ 
ance from a lady who had been trained in Home Nursing 
and who did not hesitate to put her knowledge to practical 
use. 

General Megaw's statement about the activities of the 
Brigade shows that its members are busy in many direc- 
tions. I am particularly glad to learn that the Parsi 
Ambulance Division will shortly o])en its own Headquarters 
Building in Bombay, as I have vivid recollections of the 
splendid work carried on by the members of this Division 
when I was Governor of the Province. 

The work of the Calcutta Nursing Divisions reflects 
great credit on Mrs. Cottle, the Lady District Superin- 
tendent, and her nursing sisters. The report, I notice, 
mentions that these ladies have made over 6,000 bandages 
for leper hospitals, which entailed the winding of 120,460 
yards of material. Such figures are stfiggering to a mere 
man, even to one whose household has in the past done its 
share of^bandage winding. 

The Red Cross report is certainly a cheerful one and 
T was considerably impressed by the amount of good solid 
work which it recoiHs. I hope the slump in membership 
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activities, and I congratulate the Indian Council on the 
results achieved in a very difficult year. I was particularly 
glad to learn that a start has been made in training mill 
workers in Bombay in first aid, as this was one of the points 
referred to in the Labour Commission's Report. I am 
delighted to learn of the success of the All-India Ambul- 
ance Competitions in Lahore, and would like to emphasise 
what has been said about the importance of holding pro- 
vincial competitions. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief ’s own staff 
has, ala*s! been in need of first aid on more than one 
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unlucky — or should I say lucky ? — victims received assist-^ 
.ance from a lady who had been trained in Home Nursing 
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Brigade shows that its members are busy in many direc- 
tions. 1 am particularly glad to learn that the Parsi 
Ambulance Division will shortly open its own Headquarters 
Building in Bombay, as I have vivid recollections of the 
splendid work carried on by the members of this Division 
when I was Governor of the Province. 

The work of the Calcutta Nursing Divisions reflects 
great credit on Mrs. Cottle, the Lady District Superin- 
tendent, and her nursing sisters. The report, I notice, 
mentions that these ladies have made over 6,000 bandages 
for leper hospitals, which entailed the winding of 120,460 
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is merely a temporary one due to financial depression. I 
note from the membership table at the beginning of the 
report that only three provinces — the Punjab, which still 
leads with 9,464 members, Sind and the United Provinces, 
all of which I congratulate on their activity this year — 
have reached four figures, although Bombay and Burma 
are not far olf. All the large provinces should easily be 
able to enrol over 1,000 members and I trust they will next 
year make this their goal. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of thanking the 
generous donors — Colonel Archer, Dr. IT. N. Brahmachari 
and Mrs. An ant Ram — ^v^hosc contributions have been 
recorded by Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith. In these hard 
times such gifts are doubly welcome and enable the Society • 
to carry on w'ork which would otherwise be impossible. I 
should also like to thank those .devoted workers — ^Mrs. Tarr 
in the Central Provinces, and Mrs. Wathen in Madras — 
whose services we are unfortunately losing this year. 

Reviewing as a whole the various branches of 
humanitarian work which have been reported on here 
today — rU of wiich have their headquarters in the fine 
Red Cross Building which we owe to the generosity of 
His Highness the Nawab of Junagadh — I note with 
pleasure the advance which has been made towards co- 
oidination. The multiplication of, philanthropic societies 
with the same or parallel aims, is a danger against which 
it is our duty to protect the public, and the Red Cross, 
being a worldwide humanitarian movement, non-political 
and non-sectarian, is peculiarly w^ell fitted to lead the way 
towards co-operation. The reports we have heard here 
today show that there is an efficient team of well-qualified 
woi'kers at the Red Cross headquarters, and I wish them 
and all workers throughout the branches every success in ' 
the coming year. 
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OPENING OF THE CHAMBER OP PRINCES. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, in opening the Session of the 
Chamber of Princes on the 28th March 1932, said : — 

Your Hifjhnessca , — It is wholly unnecessary for me 
to express the gi*eat i)leasure that I feel in presiding for 
the lirst time in my position as Viceroy at this the eleventh 
meeting of llie Chamber of Princes, a pleasure which is 
much enhanced by the fact that ] am meeting and greeting 
today a nnirber of Your Highnesses whom I can claim as 
my close and valued friends, and by the further fact that 
during many years of i)ublic sendee in India I have always 
been able to take a keen and active interest in all matters 
connected with your Order. 1 have already during the 
])ast eleven months experienced the manifold advantages 
obtained from informal discussions with many of Your 
Highnesses md I welcome this new opportunity of being 
associated with your more formal deliberations on the 
many vital ajid important matters now engaging your 
attention. 

Since its last sessions in March 1931 your Chamber 
has lost by death three of its members. Only on Saturday 
last I heard that Ilis Highness the Maharaja of Cochin 
had passed away. He succeeded to the gaddi in 1914 on 
the abdication of His Highness Raja Sir Rama Varma, 
whose death we also have to deplore, and he attendea 
Your Highnesses’ early Conferences in 1916 and 1919. 
Since then failing health had been his portion and he has 
taken no part in the formal meetings of the Chamber. His 
Highness the Maharaja of Idar in the Bombay Presidency 
was my old and valued friend and the news of his sudden 
death almost at the moment when he had come to welcome 
me at Fombay was a gi^eat shock to me on my arrival. 
As Governor of Bombay I recollect spending my first 
Christmas in India under his hospitable roof. A man of 
conservative ideas, te stood somewhat apart from the 
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stream of modern progress and I am told that he had never 
attended the sessions of your Chamber. A Bathor 
Rajput — ^he inherited the martial traditions of his race and 
served the Empire in Egj’^pt during the Great War. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Benares, who died 
within the last few months, had, I am informed, twice 
attended the sessions of your Chamber. He was a Ruler 
of the best type, just, high-minded and caring above all 
things for the progress and prosperity of his people. Since 
the Benares State was formed in 1911 I think it is true to 
say that he proved himself to be a distinguished and worthy 
member of Your Highnesses’ Order. Both Your High- 
nesses and the Chamber are poorer by his loss. 

I must also refer to the death of His Highness the ex- 
Raj a of Bilaspur. AflBicted by ill-health he had for some 
years before his death abdicated his high office in favour 
of his son and had resided in retirement at Benares. Nor 
can I omit a reference to Their late Highnesses, the Senior 
Maharani Regent of Gwalior, and the Maharani Regent of 
Dhar, who have both died within the year while carrying 
out devotedly and successfully the task of administration 
in the interests of the minor Maharajas. Both ladies were 
distinguished by their high sense of duty and justice and 
have nobly vindicated the high tradition of Indian woman- 
hood in positions of authority and responsibility. I am 
sure Your Highnesses will join with me in expressing sym- 
pathy with all the bereaved families and in welcoming to 
your Chamber those of their successors who have assumed 
the duties and responsibilities of the high positions to 
which they have been called. 

At the meeting of the League of Nations Assembly held 
in 1931 for the first time a State Minister and noi? a Ruling 
Prince represented the Indian States. With the kind 
permission of His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala, 
K. B. Dewan Abdul Hamid was enabled to undertake this 
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duty and 1 am informed that he carried out his onerous 
and responsible labours with great success and distinction. 
He has shown at Geneva that not only the Ruling Princes 
of India but their Ministers also can hold their own with 
the counsellors of other nations. I feel sure that Your 
Highnesses would wish to express your appreciation of the 
manner in which K. B. Dewan Abdul Hamid had dis- 
charged his responsibilities on your behalf. 

I notice in your Agenda that there is a proposal before 
Your Highnesses to alter certain of the Articles in the 
Constitution. 1 am given to understand that the system of 
having Substitute Members for the Standing Committee 
was only initiated a year ago, and there has therefore not 
been any long period in which to test the merits or dis- 
advantages of the system. On general principles I should 
have been inclined to suggest to Your Highnesses to give 
the present conditions a little.more time to be tested before 
making the changes that are proposed. I fully appreciate 
that your object is, of course, to secure a quorum of the 
Standing Committee at all times and this can doubtless be 
obtained by increasing the number of your members ; and 
it is perhaps less invidious to be a full member of the 
Standing Committee than to occupy the position which has 
hitherto been designated ‘‘ Substitute Member On the 
other hand, it is a general experience that Committees can 
be too large, and though I am not prepared to say that 
nine is an excessive numlber, gtill the despatch of business 
tends to be more expeditious where the numbers are fewer. 
With these general remarks I ,am quite content to leave 
any decision on this matter to Your Highnesses who no 
doubt appreciate better than I can your feelings on this 
question. ^ 

Only one meeting of the Standing Committee of your 
Chamber has taken place since its last session. I need 
hardly say that this* does not imply on the part of its 
L20PSV t 
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members any neglect of your interests or failure in their 
responsibilities. And here I should like to make one 
observation of a personal character, and assure you that 
if there has been any delay or neglect in advancing the 
consideration of the many detailed points that Your 
Highnesses have, as I well know, so much in your iiiinds, 
the fault has not in any way been due to His Highness, 
your Chancellor, for I can personally say that 1 know it 
for a fact that from the moment 1 landed at Bombay he 
has never been weary in well doing in these matters on 
Your Higlmesses’ behalf, and 1 capo sincerely pay my 
tribute to his untiring zeal and energy in his Endeavours 
to secure decisions on the various problems. The last year 
too has been so occupied by the special pix)blems of the 
Round Table Conference that many of the topics now 
under discussion in the Standing Committee have neces- 
sarily required to be put aside temporarily. Many of 
them are directly affected by problems of Federation and 
cannot hope for final solution until these have reached a 
decision ; while others are not of the same urgency and 
importance as those connected with Federation. Most of 
the members of the Committee have also been in Europe 
as members of the Round Table Conference itself, and it 
has been difficult to arrange meetings for this purpose until 
after their return. I understand however that at the meet- 
ing held earlier in this month useful progress has been 
made in certain of the weighty matters that have been for 
some time past under discussion with my Political De- 
partment. I am informed that one of them relating to 
acquisition by the Ruling P'rinces and Chiefs of non-resi- 
dential property in British India has achieved the record 
of a tenth Summary ; it is now being placed before the 
Chamber and let us hope that after so many l*e-births it 
will at last earn Nirvana by a final settlement ! I am 
glad to learn also that it has been possible to meet Your 
Highnesses’ wishes in certain matters, in which the 
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exercise of railway jurisdiction by my Government with- 
in your territories had been causing you practical 
inconvenience. 

If however the volume of work from the Standing 
Committee for presentation to the Chamber is smaller than 
the normal, I think 1 can claim that we have made con- 
siderable progress in two other directions, which are of 
great interest to Your Highnesses. 

Tlie Committeie on Ceremonial a])i)oiiited by the Stand- 
ing Committee to 'examine these special matters has ex- 
})ended considerable time and labour in discussion both 
with myself and my Political Secretary, and we have on 
iiiatiy points reached agreements which will, I hope, prove 
satisfactory to Your Highnesses when the time comes to 
piTsciit the final results to the Chamber. It has unfortu- 
nately been impossible to complete them in time for the 
[) resent session, but 1 have every hope that they will be 
ready for j^our consideration* at the next meeting of tlie 
Chamber. 

1 have also recently had the benefit of discussions with 
your Standing Committee on the very imj^ortant question 
of Paramountcy and here too 1 think those who were pre*‘ 
sent will agree that we have advanced a long way towards 
agreement in many of its aspects. I cannot now give you 
details, since it is obviously undesirable to discuss them at 
the present stage ; but I hawe every confidence that before 
the meeting of the Chamher next year we may be able to 
announce a clear policy in this matter, for I know well 
that it is a question which has greatly exercised your minds 
for some time. If I were to give you in very general terms 
my views of the main obligations under Paramountcy ot 
the two parties concerned, I would express it in the follow- 
ing maim A*. The Viceroy as representing the Crown has 
the duty of maintaining to the States the absolute security 
of their rights and privileges which have been assured to 
them under their Treaties, Sanads and Engagements, and 
L20PSy ]2 
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if necessity arises to give protection to any ruler ; 'wihile 
the rulers on their part have the duty of administering 
their States in a sound, satisfactory and progressive man- 
ner for the welfare and benefit of their subjects, which 
will strengthen their position under their Treaties and 
let us hope, render entirely unnecessary the effective pro- 
tection of the Crown. Let me add that I hope and believe 
that the result of our deliberations will be to remove many 
of your anxieties and to resolve most of your difficulties, 
and confirm in a practical manner the assurances frequent- 
ly given to you in the past of the inviolability and security 
of your position under your Treaties, Sanads and En- 
gagements. 

In these days when efforts are widely made to subvert 
law and order through this country, it is my duty to give 
you all possible assistance in maintaining your lawful 
authority and this I am determined to do. I acknowledge 
gratefully the many messages that have reached 
me from members of your Order approving my 
decision to enforce law and maintain order at all costs in 
British India and offering any assistance that may be 
required. You, I am sure, recognise that the States can- 
not stand entirely apart from their neighbours in British 
India for disorder and lawlessness, if unchecked, must 
spread from the one to the other. Your Highnesses there- 
fore are closely concerned with the stability of conditions 
beyond your borders, just as in the converse case, un- 
settled conditions in the Statfe may have their repercussions 
in British Provinces. It cannot therefore be said that in 
conveying to me your sympathy and approval in the policy 
which I have been compelled regretfully to adopt within the 
last few months, you are intervening in matters that do 
not concern you. Moreover Your Highnesses realise as 
well as I do that force and repression cannot be an end in 
themselves, and that I have only adopted them so as to 
produce conditions in which we m%j be able to proceed 
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with the details of the great constitutional changes that 
are impending, and under which it may be possible to in- 
troduce and work them successfully. It is in the firm 
belief that we shall before long be able to inaugurate a 
new era in the constitutional history of this great country 
that I am determined at all costs to secure and maintain 
the peaceful conditions under which alone such progress 
may be made. Any other path can lead only to chaos and 
he would indeed take a heavy responsibility who allowed 
India to slide into that abyss. I am grateful in the know- 
ledge that 1 can count on the help of all Your Highnesses 
ill my efforts to ensure the orderly progress of India to 
her appointed destiny. 

As an earnest of your intentions 1 welcome the Reso- 
lutions in the second part of your Agenda relating to a 
federal scheme. Nearly two years have elapsed since in 
London your representatives took the momentous decision 
to join an all-India Federation and to co-operate with 
the representatives of British India in working out its 
details. An idea so attractive has appealed strongly to all 
interests concerned and the strength of their belief that 
it is the best solution of a mQjst difficult problem is de- 
monstrated by the energ;v^ and enthusiasm with which 
during the last eighteen months they have all laboured to 
removci the many difficulties lying in its path. It is a mis- 
take to underestimate or be blind to these difficulties. 
Many interests are invol'^ed and of these some are con- 
flicting, but there has, T am thankful to say, been through- 
out a realisation that they must not be permitted to block 
the path towards the ideal and that a solution for them 
must be found. Believe me, I sympathise keenly with 
your doubts and misgivings which are inevitable when 
changes oi the magnitude and importance such as these 
have to be undertaken. You de^sire what is best for India 
as a whole, but each one of you is naturally concerned to 
see that the new conditions will not imperil your own 
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existence or that of the systems of government which 
you believe to have still much of value to contribute to the 
progress of your own country. The time for consideration 
has doubtless appeared short when compared with the 
importance of the issues involved and I must congratulate 
Your Highnesses on being able within it to reach what I 
understand are agreed conclusions on most of the main 
points. If, as I hope, the Eesolutions upon the Agenda 
receive the approval of your (diambef, a great step will 
have been made towards the settlement of thei problem. 
There have been times when the prospect of such settle- 
ment has seemed remote and it is a sourcei of keenest satis- 
faction to me that with the wise and able assistance of your 
• Ministers you should have reached decisions not inconsist- 
ent with the early establishment of ,a federal system in 
India. I know nothing, so far, beyond the terms of the 
Resolutions as jdaced on the .Agenda paper, but I xshallw'ait 
with lively interest tlieir further elucidation in the course 
of your discussions. J am glad that I may look I'orAvard to 
future meetings of this Chamber where we can take coun- 
sel together for the further progress of this great scheme. 
But I cannot imagine a more important or critical session 
than this at which it is my i)le.a'sure and privilege to pre- 
side for the first time. It is difficult to visualise the time 
when the Indian Princes had no common forum for dis- 
cussion of questions of joint interest to them all, but events 
move rapidly in a modern world* and what appeared to be 
a startling innovation of yesterday becomes the ordinary 
common-place of to-day. The- experience of Your High- 
nesses in this direction in your own Chamber may, 1 v/ould 
suggest, make you ready to face the prospect of still fur 
ther constitutional changes with courage and confidence. 
Change must always seem doubtful to minds nurtured in a 
conservative tradition. But political wisdom consists in 
realising that new conditions require new measures and 
remedies and that our intellects an& judgments have been 
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given us to decide which path offers the more advantages 
and the loss danger and to choose it accordingly. In end- 
ing my introductory remarks at this my first session of 
your Chamber, I would express the hope that you will 
enter upon it insjiin'd with courage as well as caution and 
with an earnest desire for the common weal both of your 
own people and that of Greater India, of which you form 
a part. 


INAUGURXtION of the LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 
the ceremony of the inauguration of the Legislative Council, 
North-West Frontier Province, at Peshawar, on the 20th April 
1932 

His Majesty the King’s message at the Ceremony of the 
Inauguration of the LegisJaiive Councily North-West 
Frontier Province, on Wednesday, April 20th, 1932. 

Recently I had great pleasure in according my 
sanction to the elevation of the North-West Frontier 
Province to the position of a Governor’s Province under 
the Government of India Act and I rejoice that today 
you are celebrating the ’fulfilment of that decision. On 
peace and good government in the North-West Frontier 
Province de])ends in a great measure the security of 
India and 1 look with confidence to the people of the 
Province so to order their affairs that the momentous 
change vdiich my Viceroy is today inaugurating on 
my behalf will conduce to the benefit of their Province 
and of India as a whole. Through my Viceroy I send 
to you, people of the North-West Frontier Province and 
to your new Government and Legislature, my warmest 


20tli April 
1932. 
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greetings and it is my earnest prayer that today’s 
happenings may promote your lasting contentment and 
prosperity. 


Your Excellency, Your Highness, Nawahs, Sirdars, 
Khans, Raises, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I should like to 
preface what I have to say this morning with a word of 
thanks to you all, on behalf of Lady Willingdon and 
myself, for the cordial reception which you have given 
us on this the occasion of my first official visit as 
Governor General to your historic capital. This is not 
indeed the first time that we have been here or tasted 
the traditional warmth of a Pathan welcome ; of that 
I could find much to say ; but there is business to trans- 
act this morning and I must not delay you with 
personal reminiscences. I will therefore pass on to 
more important matters, which I wish to discuss with 
you today. 

It is now rather mor.e than 30 years ago since re- 
cognition of the vital importance of the Frontier caused 
Lord Ourzon ’s Government to take Frontier affairs 
under their own immediate management and control 
by severing from the Punjab this tract of British India 
which lies trans-Indus and forming it with the Hazara 
District into the North-West Frontier Province with a 
separate Administration of its own. Thirty years ago, 
almost to the day. Lord Curzon himself visited the 
Frontier to inaugurate the new scheme of things and 
to explain the policy of Government. As he s/iid in the 
opening words of his speech, which, I suppose,, some of 
you present here today must have heard, he came to 
the Frontier to speak to the men of the Frontier and 
the message which he brought for tLem was in substance 
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the same as that which I now have for you today — ^iiot 
only for you, Hon’ble Members of the newly elected 
Provincial Legislative Council, whom I congratulate 
upon your election, but for all of you, who whether as 
electors or elected, have now begun to take your part 
in the working of the reformed constitution. Your 
destinies said Lord Curzon, are mainly in your 
own hands and I Jook to local pride, and local patriotism 
to see that they- are jealously guarded and that the 
North-West Frontier Province shows itself ever more 
and more deserving of the interest that has secured for 
it a separate existence and an independent name 

Thirty years have passed and gone since those 
memorable words were uttered and in the interval 
Viceroy after Viceroy in turn has come to Peshawar and 
travelled through your Province not only to view the 
stage upon which so many great exploits have been 
performed in the past and across which so many of the 
great figures of Indian history have moved but also to 
testify to the abiding inteivsst of the Government of 
India in your welfare and to learn for himself by per- 
sonal contact something of the Pathan spirit and all that 
it stands for. 

In those 30 years* In^ia has seen great changes. 
Here in this great continent with its vast population has 
been laid the scene of perhaps the most daring and the 
most momentous political experiment ever attempted by 
any branch of the human race — I mean the establishment 
of fornjs of representative Government and the in- 
troduction of democratic institutions with all their 
latent hopes and possibilities into the administrative 
fabric of the country. In that experiment you are 
now about to take your full part, and if Lord Curzon 
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message to the generation which came before you was 
true, as it was true, how much truer is it now for you, 
and how much truer still will it become for your des- 
cendants ill the days to come when the seed which we 
are now planting shall have taken root and the great 
constitutional scheme for which we are all working shall 
have everywhere brought responsibility in its adminis- 
tration to the people of this country. , 

At this point I must ask you to allow me to digress 
for a moment from my main subject, and to speak to 
you with absolute frankness in regard to certain very 
unfortunate incidents and occurrences, I am glad to feel 
only in a small part of the Province, connected with the 
general election in which you have all been engaged 
during the past weeks. The ^purpose of our gathering 
here today is to celebrate the fact that after years of 
waiting your Province has now become a Governor's 
Province and has been placed on a footing of equality 
with the other Provinces in India. Almost everywhere 
you seem to have risen to the occasion and to have 
grasped the good gift which Government has given you. 
But what do I hear of Mardan and Charsadda ? A 
shameful story of voters intimidated, of loyalists assault- 
ed and of senseless and futile obstruction. These are 
strong words, Gentlemen, but I am sure you will agree 
with me that they are not unmerited. What possible 
object do those who organised the movement to which 
I refer or those who took part in it think that it is going 
to serve ? They have made themselves the tools of a 
dangerous and subversive propaganda. The^y have 
deliberately placed themselves in opposition to the as- 
pirations of the great majority of the people and have 
attempted to make impossible the fulfilment of the desire 
of this Province to attain the same status and rights as 
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Other Governors' Provinces. By their action they are 
impeding the restoration of normal conditions and are 
making impossible the witiidrawal of those extraordinary 
powei’s wJiich my Government have been compelled to 
assume. For there must be no misapprehension in this 
respect. So long as their activities continue Govern- 
ment must and will retain the powers which are neces- 
sary to meet them. If on the other hand they abandon 
their unlawful acts and co-operate in working the con- 
stitution tliat has today been inaugurated, I am confident 
that the Governor in Council will not be slow to sug- 
gest, nor the Government of India to approve, the 
relinquishment of powers which will then no longer be 
necessary. In the meantime here as elsewhere it is our 
fixed determination to press on with the constitutional 
reforms, and we shall nqt be deterred or delayed by 
these unlawful activities from achieving the purpose 
we all have in view, a great federation of all the various 
interests and communities of this country. 

That federation, Gentlemen, is an object worthy 
of the best energies which any of us can put forward 
and I ask you now to do your part to realise that 
equality of opportunity in(»ans equality of responsibility 
and show yourselves declared supporters of the re- 
formed constitution by which alone true progress on 
the path of orderly advance? is possible. 

And now I turn more particularly to address my- 
self to you. Gentlemen, the President and Members of 
the Legislative Council of the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

Perhaps I cannot do better than take as the text 
for what I have to say to you the instrument of instruc- 
tions that is given Iby His Majesty the King-Emperor to 
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each Governor of a Province on his appointment. The 
first of these instructions is that the Governor shall do 
all that lies in his power to maintain the standards of 
good administration. And if this charge finds the first 
place in the instrument of instructions to all other 
Governors, how much more necessary is it that it should 
do so in this Province where stands the gate of India, 
of which he and you are the keepers. This instruction 
is addressed to the Governor ; but the Governor is but 
one part in the machinery of the constitution, ^ and no 
machine, however carefully contrived, can work to its 
highest efficiency, unless all its parts harmonise in the 
fulfilment of their separate functions. I am confident 
that you will always be able to count upon the guidance 
and support of your Governor who has during many 
years of close association .and service amongst you 
always proved himself your tried and trusted friend in 
the promotion of all measures that may be necessary to 
secure those standards of good administration which he 
is enjoined to maintain. I am equally confident that he 
in his turn, can count upon that support which it is no 
less incumbent upon you to render. 

And here I must ask you to bear with me again 
while I make a further digression. T am aware of the 
anxiety which has found expression in many quarters 
for the immediate repeal of those Regulations which are 
in force in this Province. The problem, Gentlemen, is 
not a simple one and demands consideration from all 
aspects. But the point on which criticism has chiefly 
been focussed is the procedure laid in a portion* of that 
Regulation known as the Frontier Crimes Regulation 
f though the name is something of a misnomer), for the 
trial of criminal cases by reference to ci Council of Elders. 
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This, Gentlemen, is a subject on which much might be 
said. But I desire at present to say no more than this. 
With the approval of my Government recourse to that 
procedure . has recently, as you no doubt are already 
aware, been susx)ended by Executive order in the Dis- 
tricts of Hazara and Dera Ismail Khan. His Excellency 
the Governor now informs me that with the full con- 
sent of the District OiBcers concerned he has decided 
similar!}^ to suspend this procedure in the three remain- 
ing districts also, but as an experimental measure for 
a period’ of one year only. He and his officers are now 
engaged in considering in what other respects the 
operation of the Regulation can be modified and he 
hopes to be able to make a further announcement on 
this subject shortly. Meanwhile during that year you 
will have opportunity to stpdy and discuss this question 
and present your conclusions to the Local Government 
by whom they will be carefully considered. I ask you. 
Gentlemen, to accept this as an earnest of the spirit 
by which Government and its officers in the new Pro- 
vince are animated and to respond to it in kind. 

Your co-operation in this spirit* is needed, for the 
times through which your Province, in common with 
other Provinces in India, has been passing have been 
times of no ordinary ^difficulty and the task that con- 
fronts you is no easy one.* You have seen around you 
the stirrings of discontent and the, distress of poverty- 
symptoms of the unsettled conditions that are today 
almost worldwide in their character. Your most earn- 
est and pressing desire must be to alleviate them, and 
many ofryou have thought that in this change from the 
old order to the new is to be found the heaven-sent 
remedy. Where there is a will, there is a way is a 
common saying, and I believe that honesty and sincerity 
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of ideal can do more than anything to clear the paths 
you seek to follow. But this or that political institution 
is not an end in itself : it is merely the means to an end, 
and that end must be the contentment and prosperity of 
those whose welfare, it has been designed to serve and 
whose chosen representatives you are. It is your duty 
therefore, as it is the duty enjoined upon your Governor, 
to maintain the high standards of good administration 
and to encourage co-oi)eration and good-will among all 
classes. The essence of the modern system of represen- 
tative Government is not the arbitrary enforcement of 
the will of the majority. Let me again quote from the 
instrument of instructions to your Governor. He is en- 
joined to take care that due provision shall be made 
for the advancement and social welfare of those, classes 
committed to his charge, who, whether on account of 
the smallness of their number or their lack of educa- 
tional or material advantages or from any other causes, 
are specially in need of protection, and cannot as yet 
fully rely for their welfare upon joint political action, 
and that such classes shall not suffer, or have cause to 
fear, neglect or oppression. He is further .enjoined to 
see that no act of his Legislative Council shall be so 
framed that any of the diverse int(‘resls of or arising 
from race, religion, education, , social conditions, 
wealth or any other circumstaime, may receive unfair 
advantage or say unfairly be deprived of privileges or 
advantages which they have heretofore enjoyed, or be 
excluded from the enjoyment of benefits which may 
hereafter be conferred upon the people at large. 

Were it enacted that each Member of tKs Legis- 
lative Council should also receive upon election some 
such instrument or manual of instructions as that 
which is issued for the guidance ef your Governor, I 
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can conceive of nothing that could better epitomise 
his duties and responsibilities. Each of you has, it is 
true,, been elected by the majority of the voters of your 
constituencies, but is not to that majority alone that 
you owe your sole and entire duty. You have a duty 
to all, to those wlio, whether from lack of educational 
or material advantages or from any other causes, 
specially need your ])rotection or to those who cannot 
as yet fully rely for their welfare upon united action. 
All this is implied in the admonishment to maintain 
standards of j?ood administration and of co-oj)eration 
and g^ood-will among all classes and creeds. 

And now you take up your task in earnest. As 
I have said, that task will be no easy one. But today 
we look not to the past but to the future, and I am 
optimistic enough to believe tliat 1 see the hand of the 
political barometer once again moving steadily towards 
“ Set Pair From this optimism 1 am not diverted by 
what has happened in the two areas to which I have 
alluded. Elsewhere throughout the Province your 
response h^s bee,n very different. It has manifested 
itself in the keenness "f^ith which your elections have 
been fought, and has shown that you are determined to 
have no further part or lot with those whose misguided 
patriotism has sought to lead them along paths that are 
alien to the traditional and oft-proved loyalty of the 
Pathan race. Your pride of race and your confidence in 
your capacity to guide your own affairs are qualities 
in which T see the happiest augury for your future. 
But you must not deceive yourselves into thinking that 
the battle has been won and that all will now be plain- 
sailing. There must be peace within your borders and 
the forces of disorder must be held in check. The 
reforms which you Jiave now been granted are, as you 
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know, but the first instalment of the further measure 
of Reforms in which you are to share equally with the 
rest of India. Your novitiate in the art of self-Gov- 
ernment will therefore be short, but you must see to 
it that it is thorough. Your feeling will, I Imow, be 
that there is much to do and but little time in which 
to do it. That is but natural ; but it is for this reason 
all the more necessary that you should beware of being 
tempted into hasty or precipitate courses. Hasten 
slowly must therefore be your guiding principle, 
remembering that upon the security of the foundations 
which you are now to lay will depend the strength and 
safety of the structure which is shortly to be built upon 
them. 

I now commend you to the task that lies before you. 
In the discharge of it you will have the best wishes of 
myself and of my Government, and of the peoples of 
all Provinces of India. It shall be our pride and 
interest to watch your progress and see you justify the 
position of responsibility to which your Province has 
now attained. 


INSTALLATION OF HIS HIGHNESS THE KHAN OP 
KALAT. 

2Ctli April His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 

the installation of His Highness the Khan of Kalat at Quetta 
on 26th April 1932 : — 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — It is a very 
great pleasure to me to be present here today and to 
have this opportunity of making first-hand acquaintance 
with the Province and peoples of Baluchistan. I wish 
to assure Your Highness, and you, Sardars and Darbaris, 
that my presence is an earnest of the sincere interest 
which I take in all your affairs. TJhe occasion on which 
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we meet is one which may fairly be described as unique 
in the annals of Baluchistan. It is the first time that a 
Viceroy has arrived at Quetta by air and it is also the 
first time that a Viceroy has installed a Khan of Kalat. 

The late Khan, His Highness Beglar Begi Mir Sir 
Mahmud Khan, G.C.I.E., ruled the State for no less 
than thiity-eight years, and earned the gratitude of the 
British Government by his many loyal services, parti- 
cularly during the Great War. It had been a matter 
of regret that for some years prior to his death failing 
health and sight made him somewhat inaccessible to his 
subjects and prevented him from taking an active part 
in the administration of the State. 

In electing Your Highness to be Wali of Kalat and 
Khan of Brahui Confederacy the Sardars have made, 1 
am convinced, a wise choice. Your Highness is, if I 
may say so. a man of ripe .age and long experience of 
men and affairs, and you have gained the respect and 
affection of the people of Baluchistan by your services 
to them and to the British Government and by the part 
you have played in the public life of the Province during 
the past forty years. 

The Kalat State in its political shape and organisa- 
tion differs radically from all the other States of the 
Indian Empire. It is a Confederacy of nomad tribes, 
akin rather to the Khanates of Central Asia and the 
emirates of Arabia than to the compact principalities of 
India. The British Government have from the outset 
acknowledged the peculiar constitution of the Kalat 
State and have endeavoured to preserve its ancient tribal 
organisation and the Customary law which holds sway 
and binds^it together. It is therefore a matter of sincere 
satisfaction that Your Highness^ succession was un- 
animously approved by the Baluch Sardars as well as 
those of the Brahui Confederacy in a constitutional 
manner and in accordance with ancient custom. The 
LaOPSV K 
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recent enlargement of the Council of State indicates that 
Kalat is moving with the times and sliaring in the general 
advance of the Asiatic peoples from autocratic to con- 
stitutional Government. In this enlarged Council Your 
Highness has an instrument ready to hand which will 
enable you to secure the best advice on affairs of State 
and maintain close touch with your subjects, an instru- 
ment of which I counsel you to take the fullest advantage. 
The finances of your State have long since been properly 
organised with a regular budget and a Civil List. The 
administration of the Niabat lands is carried on by your 
Wazir-i-Azam as.sisted by competent officials. It may, 
therefore, be truly said that the Kalat State is keeping 
pace with modern ideas in its administrative organisation 
and I have no doubt that Your Highness will ever strive 
to promote its advancement along the path of peaceful 
progress. You have inde(^ succeeded to a position of 
great trust and authority, and I am confident that it 
will be your constant care to administer your State with 
a single eye to the welfare of your subjects, and while 
preserving all that is best in the traditional forms of its 
administration to do away with anything that savours 
of tyranny. From the reports which I have received I 
feel assured that you will fully discharge this trust with 
justice and good-will to all your subjects and with honour 
to yourself. 

The State of Kalat covers a wide extent of territory 
and by itself far exceeds in area all the other component 
elements which go to make up Baluchistan. So the well- 
being of Baluchistan as a whole in large measure depends 
upon the Kalat Stnte, If that State is weakened by 
internal dissensions or disorganised by misrule ,or oppres- 
sion, wide-spread repercussions on the rest of Baluchistan 
are bound to result and no man can tell where the mischief 
will end. Your Highness’ responsibility and the respon- 
sibility of your State Council are therefore very great. 
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1 would remind Your Highness that the peculiar 
strength of your position lies in the fact that you are 
not only Wali of Kalat State, but the leader of an ancient 
and powerful Confederacy, and it therefore behoves you 
to work in harmony and co-operation with your Sardars, 
to respect their rights, uphold their dignity and conserve 
everything that is right and proper in their traditional 
customs. Tn return it is the bounden duty of the Sardars 
to bear true allegiance to you as their Khan and to 
respect your dignity and rights even as Your Highness 
will respect theirs. A Frontier State has its peculiar 
problems and difficulties, and every ruler must expect to 
face times of trouble and anxiety. If unhappily such 
times should come, Your Highness may always count on 
the advice and assistance of my officers, while you may 
rosi assui'ed that I myself -will always maintain a watchful 
and unfailing interest in the affairs of your State. 

In conclusion it is my privilege to offer Your 
HiglmeiiS my congratulations on being installed in the 
seat of your ancestors. I tender you my most sincere 
good wishes for your long life, health and prosperity and 
for the peace and contentment pf the Kalat State under 
your rule. I now declare Your Highness to be duly 
installed as Wali of Kalat. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE LEADING SARDARS 
OF BALUCHISTAN. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome 26th April 
from the leading Sardars of Baluchistan at Quetta on the 26th 
April 1932 and replied as follows : — 

Sardars , — It gives me the greatest pleasure to 
receive this^ deputation of the leading Sardars of the 
British and Agency Districts of Baluchistan. First of 
all let me thank you for your cordial welcome to Her 
Excellency and myself and for the loyal sentiments you 
have expressed at the Ibeginning of your address. It is 

L2aPSV k2 
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indeed a long journey to Baluchistan but, though the 
distance remains the same, modern methods of travel have 
shortened the time and lessened the fatigue of under- 
taking it. Her Excellency and I feel that we are more 
than repaid for the length of the journey by making 
acquaintance with what to us is a new and most interest- 
ing part of the Indian Empire and by seeing the gardens 
and orchards of Quetta in all the beauty of their spring 
foliage. 

Although it is not news to me it is a great gratifica- 
tion to hear from your own lips that in the recent times 
of political unrest Baluchistan has been happy and 
peaceful, that your loyalty to the British Crowti is as 
strong as ever and that you have no other desire but to 
work out your salvation under the aegis of the British 
flag. You do indeed already enjoy a large measure of 
Self-Government in your tribal and jirga system. But 
while you express yourselves as satisfied with the present 
form of administration you have not hesitated to give 
utterance to some of your grievances and to your aspira- 
tions and hopes for removing them. I make no complaint 
of this. Legitimate discontent is indeed a healthy sign 
and proves that yon have a growing consciousness of your 
needs and a keen desire for the betterment of your lot. 
You have said that you are behind-hand in education 
and you ascribe this not so much to your own apathy and 
indifference as to an unsuitable educational system. I am 
afraid that I cannot quite agree with this. It is, I fear, 
only too true that, in the past at any rate, the tribesmen , 
have taken hardly any interest in education and have 
been very slow to avail themselves of the facilities placed 
at their disposal by Government. This is the chief 
reason why you have so much lee-way to make up in 
Government service and other directions. I am gratified 
to learn that there is now some awakening in this respect 
amongst you, the tribal leaders, and T trust that you 
will endeavour to instil in your tribesmen the idea that 
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industry and application are essential to success not only 
in Government service and in business but also in agri- 
culture. Mr. Cater informs me that whenever he visits 
a school he makes it his first care to enquire after, and 
speak words of encouragement to, the local boys but it 
is his universal experience that they form a very small 
perconitage of the scholars. Government has done and 
is doing its best to encourage local hoys by the extension 
of primary education and by the grant of scholarships 
all of which, I am* informed, are reserved for your boys 
except the open and special scholarships given for college 
education in other parts of India. These are awarded 
by competitive examination and a number of them are 
won by local boys. I will, however, ask Mr. Cater to 
examine further the question of the provision of educa- 
tional facilities for tribesmen in rural areas and to 
ascertain whether it would be i)Ossible to effect an im- 
provement by a redistribution of the existing schools or 
by other means. The opening of an Intermediate College 
has for some time past received tlie sympathetic con- 
vsideration of my Government and the approval of the 
Senate of tlie Punjab Universitj' has just l>een received 
to the affiliation of the propo*^ed College in Arts and 
Faculty. A detailed scheme will now be prepared by the 
Local Administration and will, 1 hope, come into effect 
without undue delay but its final sanction must depend 
n])on financial conditiom^. 

You have mentioned the small share which you 
enjoy in Government service and Government contracts. 
As regards Government service, it has always been the 
policy of the Civil Administration to encourage the 
recruitm(‘nt of local men. Admission to the Administra- 
tive Services is not competitive and the standards of 
admission have been fixed low in order to facilitate the 
entry of local youths who possess a modicum of education. 
With due regard for* efficiency it is not possible to lower 
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the standards further and it would be manifestly unjust 
to promote officials, simply for the reason that they are 
local men, over the heads of non-locals who have worked 
loyally and well. With reference to the other services 
you have mentioned, I must remind you that these are, 
in the main, highly technical and that in such services 
the single standard governing recruitment and advance- 
ment is, and must be, professional qualifications and skill. 
Until you can acquire these, it is impossible to give pre- 
ference to you over better qualified men. Much the same 
principles apply to the distribution of Government con- 
tracts. For contracts requiring a high degree of technical 
and administrative knowledge it is absolutely essential 
that the Engineer who is responsible for the performance 
of the contract should give it only to those persons who 
satisfy him that they possess the necessary financial 
stability and technical knowledge and that they are fully 
capable of carrying out the -work. In unskilled and semi- 
skilled work, however, in which the local man can easily 
compete I am informed that preference is always given 
to him in respect of such contracts provided that he 
tenders at a satisfactory rate. This is a policy which 
commends itself to me and it is my desire that it should 
always be borne in mind. I observe that you ask for 
the establishment of a technical High School to enable 
your young men to earn a livelihood in industrial 
avocations. This is a laudable ambition on your part 
and one deserving of everjr encouragement. T will ask 
Mr. Cater to bear this request in mind and consider ways 
and means of bringing it to fulfilment. 

Let me thank you once again for the warmth of your 
welcome. If I have not been able to reply to your reciuests 
in a manner which fully satisfies your aspirations let me 
assure you that it is not for any lack of sympathy and 
good-will but simply because T should be failing in my 
duty if I did not point out the practical difficulties which 
lie in the way of immediate realis^ion of your hopes. 
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Before I conclude, however, 1 must add that it was 
a matter of particular gratification to me to listen to the 
most appreciative remarks you made with regard to the 
Services which are being rendered to the people of 
Baluchistan by my Agent, Mr. Cater, and I am indeed 
happy to think that you and he have established such 
fec'Iings of mutual trust and good-will as augur well for 
the future development of your Province. I can assure 
you that I shall not miss the opportunity, afforded by my 
visit, of personal discussions vith Mr. Cater of the many 
problems which confront you, and, knowing as I do, 
that he shares your complete confidence, I shall give 
every sympathy to such representations as he may make 
to me on your behalf. I beg you not to be discouraged 
by the difficulties you have placed before me and if you 
yourselves will play your j)art, you may re]y upon the 
assistance and sup[)ort of Goveniment in ei)nquering 
them. The future lies mainly in your own hands. If 
you will persevere in your determination to acquire the 
knowledge and education which are essential to success 
in a world which is daily becoming more complex and 
more competitive, in which the struggle for livelihood is 
becoming ever more acute, I ffeel sure that before long a 
new era of hope and prosperity will dawn for the in- 
habitants of Baluchistan. 


ADDRESS OP WELCOME PROM THE MUNICIPAL 
COMMITTED OF QUETTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome April 
from the Municipal Couiiniitce of Quetta to which he replied in 
the following terms : — 

Geiftlemcn,— You have expressed your gratitude to 
me for visiting your Province, but I think the thanks 
are rather due from us to you for your kindness in 
meeting us with su(* warm words of welcome ; both Lady 
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Willingdon aiid I are most grateful for the cordial 
greeting you have extended. The arduous duties that 
have been pressing upon me continuously since 1 came 
back to India have left little oiiportunity for planning 
such a pleasant visit as this, and I can assure you we have 
been looking forward to it with great pleasure. 

I have listened to the account of your activities with 
much interest, and I am delighted to hear of the har- 
monious relations existing between the different com- 
munities in Quetta town and of the* spirit of eo-operation 
in which they are working together in the i)ublic interest. 
This absence of communal feeling and individual pre- 
dilections is, I am sure, the essence of the success that 
has attended the work of your Committee. Your duties 
of administration have been comi)licated by the rapid 
growth of your charge in recent years and contem- 
poraneously you have had to contend wdth the inevitable 
result of the world-wide economic depression w^hich must 
have rendered your task all the more intricate. In 
developing your resources to meet the demands of an 
increasing population and of a higher standard of public 
service, I am convinced you could not have adopted a 
wiser policy than that outlined in your address, namely, 
a careful overhaul of Municipal machinery against the 
return of better times and prudent advance such as will 
not outstrip the financial resources available. Municipal 
administration is often considered a thankless task, but 
I hope this is not the case h6re for your efforts certainly 
merit the gratitude of the citizens of Quetta who have 
benefited by the numerous schemes you have carried 
through for their well-being. 

Towards the end of your address you have lyentioned 
the pride which you rightly take in the courageous con- 
duct displayed by the public of Quetta during the 
disastrous earthquake that struck Baluchistan about six 
months ago. The absence of panic and disorder at such 
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•d trying time is ])roof of the splendid spirit of your people 
and is worthy of the highest traditions of your Province. 

I wish to congratulate all concerned on their remarlvablc 
tenacity and resource in restoring normal conditions so 
rapidly. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion I must thank you for your 
sincere assurance of unswerving loyalty to His Majesty 
the King-Emi)eror, which I shall not fail to transmit. 

And let me thank you again, on behalf of Lady Willingdon 
as well as myself, most heartily for the warm reception 
you have given us. We leave you confident that success 
will continue to atti'ud all your labours, for you have 
manifested th().se qualities which fit a people to take part 
in the general adnii nisi ration of the country and herein 
lies a hap})y augury for the future prosperity not only of 
Quetta but of the whole of Baluchistan. 

1 

OPENING OP THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

His Excellency the Viceroy drove in State and delivered 5th Septcm- 
the following Address at the opening of the Autumn Session 

of the Legislative Assembly on the 5th September 1932 : — 

• 

Gentlemen— -It is my privilege to extend once again 
a welcome to Ilon’ble Members who are about to enter 
upon the labours of another Simla session. Many 
questions of importance ^will come before you and I trust 
that the results of your dejiberations may prosper the 
best interests of India and the Empire. 

1 think T can truly say that since I arrived in this 
country some eighteen months ago to take over my 
important duties and responsibilities, we have passed 
through a periorl of almost unexampled difficulty both 
from an economic and administrative point of view, but 
at the same time, in close co-operation with His Majesty's 
Government, we h^ve been constantly working and 
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moving steadily forward towards the goal of Responsible 
Government. 

Today it is my duty, as Head of the Government of 
India, to give Hon’ble Members an account of our 
stewardship during the past few months, and also some 
words of cautious encoujragement and hope with regard 
to the outlook for the future. 

Eelations Avith Foreign States situated on the frontiers 
of India continue to be of a cordial character, and I am 
glad to be able to inform you that the situation on the 
North-West Frontier has also caused my Government 
very little anxiety. 

As I mentioned on the last occasion, upon which I 
addressed you, the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research has been steadily pursuing its useful work in 
matters agricultural. No doubt, its activities have been 
affected to some extent by the preA’^alent financial 
stringency wliich reluctantly compelled the Government 
to suspend, for the year 1932-33, its annual grant of 
rupees five lakhs to the ('Ouncil for research work. I 
would, however, like to assure Ilonble Members that this 
purely temporary suspension of the grant does not in 
any way mean that the GoA^ernment of India have changed 
their preAuous opinion in regard to the importance of 
agricultural research in this country. We are fully alive 
to the overwhelming importance of agriculture to this 
country in general and to the fact that the need for a 
central institution to co-ordinate and direct research 
remains as great as ever. We hope that it will be possible 
before long to restore the grant in question. 

It is gratifying indeed to note that Indian States 
are one by one coming forward to become constituent 
members of the Imperial Council. The notable example 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad was 
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followed by the Government of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore in 1931, and only recently the Government of 
India have agreed to the proposal of the Government of 
His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda to join the Council. 

Hon hie Members will remember that, as a result of 
the recommendations of th^ Sugar Committee of the 
Imperial Council ot‘ Agricultural Research and of the 
Tariff Board’s enquiry that followed, the Sugar Industry 
Protection Act was passed in April last ; the impetus 
which .this protection has given to the industry may be 
gauged from the fact that about 24 sugar factories have 
been or are aliout to be set up in Northern India in the 
current year and more are expected to follow. There is 
consid(Table scope for the expansion and development of 
the sugar industry in this country both on the agricultural 
and the manufacturing side. My Government fully realise 
the value of research in this connection, and it is their 
declared intention to assist this development by i)rovision 
of funds to the Imperial C'ouncil for sugar research. 

Hon ’ble Members will recollect that in Sc'ptember 
last and again in February of this year I referred to the 
adverse economic conditions which afflict the Indian 
agriculturist. Since then there has been some improve- 
ment in the situation, but the position is still abnormal. 
Agricultural prices continue low, and such increase as 
has occurred leav(‘s the level much lower than that to 
which the agriculturist has been accustomed in recent 
years. There is dearth of money and slackness of trade. 
Only a world revival can give the requisite stimulus to a 
substantial imi)rovement in this country. Meanwhile, 
Tiocal Governments are making strenuous efforts to provide 
such relief as lies in their power. They have had full 
resort, wherever necessary, to suspension and remission of 
land revenue and to reduction of rent ; they have made 
liberal advances of agricultural loans. Some of them are 
also contemplating or exploring the possibilities of 
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adoptirif^ special measures. The Government of the 
United Provinces, for example, have recently set up an 
Agricultural Debt Committee. The Government of the 
Central Provinces propose shortly to introduce in the 
local Legislative Council a Bill to set up Conciliation 
Boards for reducing the burden of agricultural debts in 
that Province. I earnestly trust that the measures taken 
or planned will afford the agriculturist the needed relief 
in these difficult times. 

The prospects of the present harvest are generally, 
I am glad to say, good ; the monsoon is up to the present 
favourable and, except in a few parts of the country, the 
condition of tlie crops is satisfactory. There is also some 
evidence that a revival of prices has begun. 

During the last Delhi session my Government 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly tliree Bills relating 
to the Haj which are based on the recommendations of 
the Haj Enquiry Committee. The first of the Bills 
provides for the amendment of the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1923, with a, view to improving conditions 
on board the ships engaged in the pilgrim traffic, 
safeguarding the health of pilgrims and minimising the 
risk of their becoming destitute in the Hedjaz ; the second 
aims at the establishment of II a j Committees at the 
princijml pilgrim ports to assist pilgrims proceeding to 
or returning from the Hedjaz ; and the third is designed 
to regulate the activitie.s of x>i’ofessional pilgrim guides 
in British India and to protect pilgrims from fraud and 
exploitation. The Bills came before Select Committees 
in May and June. The Select Committee \s Report on 
the second Bill will, I hope, be presented to the House this 
session. The other Bills evoked some public criticisms 
which have necessitated further enquiry. Until those 
investigations are complete and thfe Select Committees 
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have reported, the Bills must, for the present, remain in 
suspense. 

Hon’ble Members will remember that, when we last 
met, there were already si^ns that India's credit was 
improving. I am glad to say that since then the 
improvement has been much more marked. Since April 
we have floated tliree loans — one in sterling and two in 
rupees — of the total amount of 58 crores, the last of 
which, as you are aware, was over-subscribed in about 
four hours, though it gave a return of only per cent, 
as compared with 6]- per cent, for the loan issued about 
this time last year. We have also been able to reduce 
our floating debt in the form of Treasury Bills from 84:J 
crores at the end of August 1931 to 24^ crores at the 
end of this August and to reduce the price we pay for 
our accommodation from about 7| per cent, to about 
per cent. The rise in the jirice of our sterling securities 
has been even more remarkable. Our 3^ per cent. India 
Stock, which is our standard loan, has appreciated by 
practically 50 per cent, in the last twelve months. This 
improvement in our credit is, of course, largely due to 
the measures taken by the National Government in 
England, culminating in the largest and most successful 
financial operation of all time — ^the conversion of two 
thousand million pounds of War Loan from a 5 per cent, 
to a 31 per cent, basis. That naturally had the effect of 
reducing the i)rice of • money here ; but it would have 
been unavailing but for ftie increased confidence of 
investors — both in England and in India — in the future 
of this country, a confidence which I fully share. 

I wish I could give you as cheerful an account of 
our immediate financial position. But here we cannot 
expect any remarkable improvement until world prices 
improve ; and, though there have been encouraging signs 
in the past few weeks of a rise in the price of our more 
important staples, sftich as cotton, jute and wheat, it is 
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too earJy to say that the tide has turned. It is, of course, 
luueli too early to prophesy how the budget will turn out, 
but it is clear that we cannot contemplate any relaxation 
of that stern policy of rigorous economy in public 
expenditure which my Government outlined twelve 
months ago. 

The finajicial position of our railways continues to 
cause concern. We had not been over-optimistic in eur 
estimates, as Ave had allowed for no additional traffic as 
compared wdth last year, though Ave expected a crore more 
in receipts owing to the increased rates and fares that 
were introduced at various times during 1931-32. But 
the receipts of the first quarter of the current financial 
year cast some serious doubt upon even these moderate 
hopes being realised. We were over a crore, or 5 per 
cent, down in the first quarter, as compared with last year 
which was itself a disastrous year, and though the 
expenditure has been reduced by nearly three quarters 
of a crore, our net receipts are still nearly half a crore 
worse than last year. In this, of course, we are only 
sharing, if that is any consolation, in the misfortunes 
common to railways all over the world. In the first half 
of the calendar year, for instance, the four important 
British railways show a decrease of over 6^ million 
pounds, or nearly 9 per cent, of the earnings last year. 
Against the decrease of over a crore in our gross receipts 
we have to set a reduction of working expenses mainly 
due to the cut in pay, but our net traffic receipts are still 
about 40 lakhs worse than during last year. 

In spite of the most drastic economies last year and 
further economies this year, the morale and eflSoiency of 
the armed forces remain at a very high standard ; and 
they continue in a state of readiness to meet every call 
upon them. Unfortunately such calls have not been 
lacking— not only on the Frontier, but also at places 
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nearer home. The deplorable disturbances in Bombay 
are a case in point : and, as Hon ’bio Members know, my 
Government have recently decided, in consultation with 
the Government of Bengal, to send a comparatively large 
force to that Presidency, in the endeavour to put heart 
into the servants of Government in the very anxious times 
through which they are passing ; to encourage the loyal 
elements in the popidation ; and to demonstrate 
unmistakably to others the material powers of the 
Government. 1 am confident that the steps taken will 
be welcomed by all right-minded persons ; but the point 
that I Tiow particularly wish to make is that measures of 
this kind cost considerable sums of money ; and although 
I am aware of the continuing demands for the reduction 
of expenditure on the Army, there i» clearly a limit below 
which such reductions cannot safely be made. As matters 
stand, that limit is rapidly approaching, if it has not 
already been reached. I think it is well that we should 
remember that within the comparatively short period of 
twelve years the Army budget has been reduced by about 
seventeen crores of rupees. 

It is with great satisfaction* that I am able to announce 
that the Government of India are on the eve of opening 
their own Military Academy for the training of officers 
for Army service. The first examination attracted a large 
number of candidates ; ,and I trust that full advantage 
will be taken of the facilities now provided to build up 
a cadre of officers for the future Army in India who will 
worthily carry on the traditions of the past. 

The first batch of Indian cadets have also been 
eommissi<^ed in the Indian Air Force and thus another 
important beginning has been made. 

Let me now turn for a few moments to inter-imperial 

relations. 
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An event of great importance to which I must allude 
is the signature at Ottawa last month of a tariff agreement 
between India and Great Britain. The circumstances in 
which my Government decided to accept the invitation of 
Ills Majesty Government in the l;niled Kingdom are, 
I have no doubt, fresh in our minds. In the entirely new 
circumstances created by the departure of His Majesty’s 
Government from their old policy of universal free trade 
and by the substitution for it of a tariff coupled with the 
grant of preference to countries within the Empire, my 
Government were invited to send a Delegation to the 
Imperial Conference, primarily to consider and discuss 
with representatives of the United Kingdom the question 
whether it would be in the best interests of both countries 
to enter into a tariff- agreement involving the reciprocal 
grant of preferences to each other’s products. To such 
an invitation there could surely be only one reply, and 
in accepting it we made it clear, as you are aware, that 
no changes in our tariff would be made in pursuance of 
any agreement that might be reached at Ottawa unless 
the Legislature w^ere satisfied that such measures were in 
the interests of India. In the deliberations and discussions 
which took place, first in London and subsequently at 
Ottawa, the Indian Delegation to the Conference were 
given by my Government the freest possible hand, and 
the agreement recently concluded by Sir Atul Chatter jee 
and his colleagues embodies only such measures as they, 
with the fullest possible knowledge of the facts, are 
confidently able to recommend for acceptance as likely 
to conduce to the best interests of this country. Into the 
details of the agreement it would be out of place for me 
to enter. Hon’ble Members will have observed that, as 
regards preferences to be given by India to the United 
Kingdom, the terms of the agreement recently announced 
state only the measure of such preference and leave open 
for decision the manner in which the various duties are 
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to be adjusted. It will be the duty of my Government 
to place before you specific proposals regarding the manner 
in which effect may, in our judgment, best be given to 
the agreement and the earliest suitable opportunity will 
be taken to invite your acceptance of those proposals. I 
need hardly remind Hon^ble Members that they will have 
the benefit, during their deliberations, of the presence 
of two members of the Delegation itself. There is, 
however, one feature of the agreement to which I wish 
to direct very special attention. We felt that, on the 
eve of great constitutional changes, it would not be right 
to ask you to accept an agreement which would bind 
India for a long period ahead, and it is primarily with 
this consideration in view that the agreement is so 
expressed as to be terminable at six months’ notice by 
either party to it. 

1 am sure llon’ble Members would wish to join me 
in an expression of very cordial thanks to Sir Atul 
Ghatterjee and all his colleagues for the admirable 
manner in which they carried through their negotiations 
and fulfilled their very responsible tasks. 

• 

I turn now to the political situation and the matter 
that I must refer to first must be the civil disobedience 
movement. It is well to remind ourselves how this 
movement came into being, for political memories are 
short., and the public mind tends naturally to concentrate 
on events as they pass before it day by day rather than 
to reflect on the causes that have set them in motion. It 
is, therefore, worth while to recall that at a time when 
Mr. Gandhi with the other representatives of India was 
sitting in Conference with representatives of the British 
Parliament, engaged in a joint endeavour to find the 
greatest measure of agreement as a basis for the new 
constitution, some of his professed followers in India 
were actively engaged in organising intensive and 
L^PSV ,, 
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dangerous movements directed against the stability of 
Government. In two Provinces these preparations had 
been carried to a point at which orderly government was 
seriously menaced. In the United Provinces a movement 
had been launched against the payment of rent and land 
revenue at a time when the rural population were feeling 
acutely the strain of unprecedented economic conditions. 
The consequences of allowing such a movement to spread, 
a movement w^hich would have undermined the economic 
foundations of society and respect for law among a vast 
agricultural population, would have been incalculable. 
In the North-West Frontier Province an agitation, frankly 
revolutionary and even more dangerous to the security of 
the whole of India, had been developed, by means of a 
large body of volunteers organised in semi-military 
fashion, to a point at which further toleration was 
impossible. 

The action which my Government was eventually 
forced to take in order to counter these two aggressive 
and dangerous movements was met by the Congress by a 
renewal of civil disobedience throughout the country. 
When I last addressed Hon hie Members on the 25th of 
January, these events were fresh in our memories and 
the outcome of them was still uncertain, but I said at 
that time that there could be no compromise in this 
matter, and that I and my GovcxTiment were determined 
to use to the full the resoui^ces of the State in fighting 
and defeating a movement which would otherwise remain 
a perpetual menace to orderly government and individual 
liberty, and I added that there could be no relaxation of 
the measures in force against civil disobedience so long 
as the circumstances exist which make them necessary. 
That has been our policy during the last eight months, 
and T wish to make it perfectly clear that it is and will 
continue to be our policy. 
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It is a policy that has met with a remarkable degree 
of success: The no-rent campaign in the United Provinces 
has died away and the red-shirt movement in the North- 
West Frontier Province was rapidly brought under 
control. Over the greater part of India the mass of the 
poi)ulation is no longer concerned with civil disobedience, 
and so far as they reflect on the matter at all, there is 
a feeling of relief that measures have been taken which 
have restored a sense of security and peace. During the 
first two months of the movement the number of convictions 
was large, amounting to over 32,000. Since then the 
convictions have been steadily decreasing, and many have 
been released either on completion of their scnten(*es or 
on giving assurances for their future behaviour. The 
ij umber of those in jail is diminishing with some rapidity. 
The largest number in jail at any one time was at the 
end of April when it amounted to nearly 32,500. The 
number at the end of Jul/ stood at about 24,000, and 
this represented a reduction during that month of some 
5,000. 

1 do not wish to suggest for a moment that the civil 
disobedience movement is finished or that it does not still 
remain a very definite menace, against which we cannot 
afford to relax our precautions. The Congress is an 
extensive organisation which commands, even outside its 
own ranks, a certain degree of sympathy among many of the 
educated classes. It in still pledged to the policy of 
civil disobedience, and is doing what it can to maintain 
the struggle. It would be rash to prophesy how long it 
will be before the Congress leaders realise, or at any rate 
bring themselves to acknowledge openly, that they have 
failed. But to us it is, by this time, abundantly clear 
that the ftiovement cannot succeed so long as Government 
maintains its existing policy. 

This brings me to a consideration of the measures it 
has been necessary to take to secure these results. As 

li20PSV l2 
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soon as the Congress declared its intention to renew civil 
disobedience, 1 deemed it essential, in full agreement with 
my Government, to take certain wide powers by means 
of a series of Ordinances. These Ordinances expired 
after six months, and as the period for their expiry 
approached, it l>ecame evident that we were in no position 
to discard the ^veapons with which civil disobedience was 
being fought. Accordingly, at the end of June, I issued 
a new consolidated Ordinance. At the same time, special 
care was taken that these powers should not be extended 
ito areas in which the conditions did not essentially 
demand them. The consolidated Ordinance will expire 
at the end of the year. My Government have been 
considering, wdth great care, what action will be necessary 
on the expiry of the Ordinance. We have decided that 
the general law should be strengthened by the inclusion 
of a considerable number of the provisions of the 
Ordinance. We regard this measure as essential, not 
only for the purpose of bringing to an end the present 
civil disobedience movement, but as an insurance against 
the revival of any similar activities in the future. In, 
addition to the proposals which my Government will lay 
before you for a strengthening of the general law by 
Central legislation, it wull be necessary for the Governments 
of those Provinces in which the civil disobedience 
movement has proved a special menace, to introduce 
Provincial legislation, which .will reproduce other 
provisions of the Ordinance which local conditions appear 
to demand. We should be failing in our duty if we did 
not ensure, to the best of our ability, that this movement 
is brought to an end and that there should be no chance 
of reviving it. 

It is no satisfaction to my Government to be forced 
to propose these measures for the strengthening of the 
law, but we are faced with ideas and methods to which 
we must oflfer the most resolute opposition. The leaders 
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of the Congress believe in what is generally known as 
direct action, which is an example of the application of 
the philosophy of force to the problems of politics. It 
is the antithesis of what we understand by constitutional 
self-government, which is the policy His Majesty’s 
Government is endeavouring to pursue in regard to India. 
The fundamental idea of His Majesty’s Government, as 
explained by the Prime Minister at the end of the Round 
Table Conference, is that to the greatest degree possible 
responsibility should be placed on the Legislatures, in 
other words that government should be based on argument 
and reason and on the wishes of the people as constitu- 
tionally expressed. I do not think T do the Congress 
an injustice when I say that their policy and their 
methods are directed to securing their objects not by 
persuasion but by coercion. The Government on the one 
hand, the mass of the people on the other, are to be forced 
and intimidated into doing what the Congress consider 
is right. The fact that the force applied is as a rule not 
physical force, in no way alters the essential characteristic 
of the attitude which at the present moment inspires the 
Congress policy. Their aim is to impose their wdll on 
those who do not agree with 4hem. The events in Bombay 
City have provided the most striking example of these 
iaims and these methods, and have resulted in an 
interference with the course of trade and the liberty of 
'ndividnals to manage^ their own affairs and pursue their 
normal business, which js proving disastrous to the 
prosperity of the community, and which Government are 
bound to do all in their power to resist. 

Another and more sinister manifestation of this 
philosophy of force confronts us in Bengal. Here too, we 
find th^se who are determined to impose their will on the 
community, but the method they have adopted is that of 
physical terrorism by means of assassination and other 
crimes of violence.# The catalogue of these outrages grows 
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steadily longer. 1 need hardly remind you of the recent 
murders of three devoted public servants, Mr. Douglas, 
the District Magistrate of Midnapur, Mr. K. P. Sen, 
Special Magistrate, Dacca, and Mr. Ellison, Additional 
Superintendent of Police of Dacca, and the determined 
attempts, providentially unsuccessful, on the lives of Sir 
Alfred Watson, the Editor of the Statesman^ and 
Mr. Grassby, Superintendent of Police, Dacca. Apart 
from these and other outrages of a similar kind, a large 
number of dacoities are taking place, some of them 
accompanied by murder, which are carried out in pursuance 
of this movement. The movement is at present directed 
primarily against the officers of Government and those 
who support it. But if it were to succeed, those who 
achieved power by this means would exercise it ruthlessly 
against all who opposed them. There would be an end 
to all aspirations for an orderly system of self-government. 
The leaders of the terrorists would be in a position to 
establish a tyranny supported by methods utterly 
rei)ugnant to civilised feeling, and it is a commonplace 
of experience that methods often persist long after the 
objects they were primarily designed to secure have been 
lost sight of. I would, therefore, urge all law-abiding 
citizens most strongly not to let any feeling of sentimental 
sympathy with mistaken ideas of patriotism blind them 
to the terrible dangers that this movement holds for 
them all and for the future of thoir country. The Gov- 
ernment is determined to use all its efforts to counter 
this movement, and in this they can reasonably ask for 
the active support of all Ihose who have their country's 
interests at heart. The Bengal Government are at the 
present time asking their Legislature for special powers 
to deal with the movement, and it will be necessary for 
my Government to lay before you shortly a comple- 
mentary Bill which will be necessitated by the passage 
of the local legislation. 
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Let me take this opportunity to review the progress 
of constitutional work since I addressed Hon’ble Mem- 
bers last January. 

The second Bound Table Conference left certain 
problems for specific investigation : the franchise, 
federal finance, and certain claims of the States. His 
Majesty’s Government entrusted these investigations to 
three Committees ^ the Franchise Committee of which 
the Marquis of Lothian was the Chairman ; the Federal 
Finance Committee presided over by Lord Eustace 
Percy ; and the States Enquiry Committee presided over 
by the Bight HoiCble J. C. C. Davidson. The field of 
their enquiries was wide. The problems referred for 
their consideration were complicated and difficult. All 
three Committees set about their several tasks with an 
earnestness of purpose which compelled our admiration. 
The Beport of the Federal Finance Committee was pub- 
lished in May and of the Franchise Committee in June. 
The Committee over w^hich Mr. Davidson presided visit- 
ed a large number of States involving extensive travel 
and had in addition to deal with a great mass of his- 
torical and statistical material. In consequence its 
Beport was published only in July after the Committee’s 
return to England. 

I do not propose to deal with the contents of these 
dociiments with which you are no doubt yourself 
familiar. The problems discussed are of the greatest 
importance in the task of building up the all-India 
Federation which it is our object to attain. I am aware 
that many of the issues raised are in a high degree 
controversial. But we can all agree that the recom- 
mendations of these three Committees are a contribution 
of the utmost value. They have helped us to understand 
the breadth and depth of some of the difficult issues 
■which confront us, find they have indicated the direo- 
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tions in which solutions may be found. I feel confident 
that I urn truly expressing opinion widely felt through- 
out the country when I say that we are under a great* 
debt of gratitude to those who at considerable sacrifice 
of their personal convenience served on these Committees, 
and have given us of their best in the three valuable 
Reports T have mentioned. 

While these Committees were pursuing their 
enquiries^ no time was lost on the official side with the 
preparatory arrangements to bring the North-West 
Frontier to the level of a Governor’s Province. I went 
to Peshawar myself last April in order to inaugurate 
the new Legislative Council and to deliver to the people 
of the Frontier the gracious message addressed to them 
by His Majesty the King-Emperor on entering upon their 
new status. Tn my long experience of official life I can 
recall few occasions which have given me greater plea- 
sure than lhat historic day when I assisted in the fulfil- 
ment of the most cherished wish of the Frontier people 
that their Province should stand on an equality with 
other Provinces. I claim that the advance made has 
been justified by the resfilts, and T draw tlu refrom a 
moral that is not confined to the Frontier alone. In 
place of dissatisfaction we have contentment, and the 
course is set fair for orderly and harmonious progress. 
We watched with interest the proceedings of the .first 
session of the new Legislative Council marked as they 
were by dignity and good sense. I take this opportunity 
to assure the people of the Frontier today of my per- 
sonal faith that they will not fail when at the next stage 
of reforms now rapidly approaching they are asked to 
take still greater responsibilities upon their shoulders. 

But I have not yet come to an end of the many 
other constitutional activities of the last few months. 
At the end of May there was published the Report of 
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the Orifcwa Oommittee which investigated the implications 
of setting up a separate Orissa Province. In June we 
received the Chairman’s Report of the Sind Conference 
convened for the purpose of trying to ovej*come the 
^nancial difficulties disclosed by the expert enquiry made 
last year. 

This autumn a general election will be held in Burma 
at which the question whether that Province should be 
separated will be, referred to the Burmese electorate. 
In the meantime we have been further examining 
the financial aspects of separation with a view to stating 
the case for reference to a tribunal commanding general 
confidence in India and in Burma. Before this reference 
is made, my Government propose to place papers before 
you and obtain your advice. 

My own Committee, the Consultative Committee 
over which I personally presided, was able to get through 
a considerable amount of valuable work in Delhi, but we 
found our discussions of the major issues continually im- 
peded by the communal difficulty, and I would say with 
all sincerity that it was a great disappointment to me per- 
sonally that a Committee, from which so much was hoped, 
was unfortunately hampered by circumstances outside its 
immediate control. 

Within the last month, His Majesty’s Government 
have announced their decision regarding the representa- 
tion of the various communifies in the Provincial Legis- 
latures under the new constitution. It was with great 
reluctance that they consented to make these decisions, 
for they have repeatedly expressed their conviction that 
the only really satisfactory settlement of this problem 
would be one devised and accepted by the communities 
themselves. But when the communities had comyJotely 
failed to arrive at any agreement, and the whole plan 
for a new constitutfbn in India was in danger of being 
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brought to a stop by the failure to reach conclusions, 
His Majesty's Government consented to give their 
Award. That Award has been given with a sincere de- 
sire to hold the scales equal between the various commu- 
nities. It is natural that the communities, whose re- 
fusal to abate their own demands had resulted in a 
deadlock, should not be fully satisfied regarding the Award 
of His Majesty's Government. But I would ask Hon'ble 
Members to remember that there are only three possible 
courses to follow in this matter. The first is to accept 
the Award of His Majesty's Government, and on that 
basis to continue as rapidly as possible with the work of 
framing the new constitution. The second is, even at 
this late hour, to devise a settlement other than that 
framed by Ilis Majesty's Government, to which the 
various communities concerned will give their willing 
assent. The third is to abandon all hope of constitutional 
advance. This third course is inconsistent with the as- 
pirations and demands of many years, and the practical 
choice, therefore, must lie between the first and the 
second. 

It is natural that when a decision is given on a 
question which has been the subject of such acute con- 
troversy among the various communities for so long a 
period, discussion will proceed on the assumption that 
each community will form in each provincial legis- 
lature a self-contained and homogeneous unit 'pur- 
suing its interests in opposition to every other com- 
munity. To my mind this is a profound misconception 
of the developments to which we may look forward under 
a system of self-government. A Government has to deal 
with the practical problems of the advancement and 
prosperity of its people. The people are not *^in their 
ordinar^^ lives divided in exclusive communal compart- 
ments. They have the most varied relations with each 
other, and these relations develop ‘a series of interests 
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and objects which are bound to cut across the purely 
communal outlook. I would, therefore, suggest to those 
who are looking at self-government in India as a problem 
of the Raj of one community or of another to reflect that 
in practice this is not a natural development, and I would 
urge them rather to contemplate as a more probable 
picture of the future a grouping of parties on the basis 
of economic or other non-communal interests. 

The completion *of the specific enquiries I have men- 
tioned and the announcement of the Communal Award 
brought us to the conclusion of a definite stage and 
interest passed to the next steps to be taken in the task 
of completing the scheme of constitutional reform. But 
before I take up the debated question of future procedurcj 
let me first attempt very briefly to sum up the general 
constitutional position now reached. The second Round 
Table Conference gave us in broad outline the frame- * 
work of the future Federation, and I would remind 
IIonT)le Members that on the conclusion of the Conference 
the White Paper lof His Majesty’s Government, comprising 
the scheme evolved in the Conference discussions, was 
placed before Parliament and received its approval. Bo 
not let us lose sight of the importance attaching to the 
approval then given. What in effect did it mean ? The 
policy of Ills Majesty’s Government expressed in the 
Primei Minister’s speech mt the conclusion of the first 
Round Table Conference was *the policy of the Labour 
Government then in power. The contribution of the 
second Round Table Conference was that the same policy 
was first accepted by the National Government and then 
approved by Parliament. Once that step was taken, the 
introductioiT of constitutional reform in Tnd\a on the 
basis of an all-Tndia Federation, coupled with the widest 
practicable measure of Responsible Government at the 
Centre and in the Pro'wnces, could no longer be described 
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even by its critics as a party decision. It is now the 
approved policy of the British Government, of the British 
Parliament, and of the British people. 

In thinking over the problems of the new constitution 
I have found it a help to divide them into three well- 
defined groups — those problems which impinge primarily 
on the relations between the two countries, Great Britain 
and India. In this group there come such matters as 
reservations and safeguards. Secondly, those problems 
affecting the relations of British India and the India )i 
States. In this group I put the federal issues, for 
instance, the composition of the Federal Legislature, the 
proportion of seats to be assigned to the States, and last, 
but not least, federal finance. My third group relates to 
the relations between the Centre and the Provinces in 
British India. During these summer months my Govern- 
* ment, with the encouragement and support of the Secre- 
tary of State, have been actively engaged in taking stock 
of the position under each of these three large groups of 
issues, scrutinising with care the problems arising from 
this or that difficult complication, seeking and suggesting 
solutions for further consideration by the Lord 
Chancellor's Committee, which, in Lord Sankey’s per- 
sonal charge, has been engaged on similar work at home. 
In the course of this work we have probed deeply into 
questions of which past discussions have touched only 
the surface. But we have discovered nothing to shake 
our faith in the ideal we pursue. Speaking on behalf of 
my colleagues and myself I tell Hon^ble Members frankly 
that the conclusion we have reached is that all that is 
now required is good-will and mutual confidence to carry 
us to the end of our journey, so that we may see rising 
before us the fruition of our hopes and labours. We 
have passed from the early stages when the field was 
prepared by the discussion of general principles. We 
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have reached the time when practical decisions must be 
taken. Need I say that this is the stage when the ready 
help of all who wish well of our work is most to be 
desired ? 

Hon'ble Members may remember the discussions in 
the second Round Table Conference on the subject of 
what was described as reform by instalments, and the 
strength of feeling aroused in some quarters against any 
suggestion that a start should be made first with the 
Provinces. But at the same time there have been some, 
including in their number many whose opinion merits 
respect, who have argued that Federation must take 
time and that Provincial Autonomy should be the 
stepping-stone to the larger scheme. After the fullest 
consultation with my Government, the Secretary of State 
announced on the 27th June that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment have decided to proceed by way of a single Bill 
covering both the Federal Centre and the Provinces. I 
feel sure that this decision, in which my Government 
whole-heartedly concurred, has been in accord with the 
great mass of political opinion in this country. 

In this statement the Secretary of State further 
announced the intention of His Majesty's Government, 
after they had formulated their specific recommendations 
for Indian constitutionial reform, to set up a Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament to examine these proposals in 
consultation with Indian I'epresentatives. He said that 
His Majesty’s Government hoped in the interest of speed 
that no further formal discussions would be necessary in 
London before these proposals were formulated, but that 
they were prepared to arrange for such discussions if 
deliberations in India of the Consultative Committee proved 
less conclusive than was hoped. Since this announce- 
ment was made, it has become clear that it is not possible 
to look to the Consultative Committee for the contribution 
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anticipated from it, and in consequence, in order to place 
His Majesty's Government in possession of material they 
will require for framing of their proposals, 1 am autho- 
rised to inform Hon'ble Members that His Majesty's 
Government have decided that it will be necessary to 
hold further discussions in London, — the possibility of 
which was indicated in the Secretary of State’s statement. 
His Majesty’s Government propose therefore to invite a 
small body of representatives of the States and British 
India to meet them in London about the middle of 
November. They intend by this means to make an earn- 
est attempt to reach an agreement consistent with the 
declared policy of Ills Majesty’s Government upon the 
important questions that still remain to be decided. 
Whilst the status of the Indian representatives will be 
the same as that of tlie delegates at the sessions of the 
Round Table Conference, the character of the discussion 
and the stage that has now been reached necessitate a 
less formal and more expeditious procedure than that 
adopted during the last tw^o years. This r»‘sult they are 
convinced will be best achieved by avoiding any public 
session and by working ux)on a fixed agenda. The 
object of the discussions will be to arrive at an agree- 
ment upon as large a number of points as possible. As 
already indicated by the Secretary of State in the House 
of Commons, the Government will subsequently present 
for the consideration of the Joint Select Ck>rnmittee and 
of Parliament its specif!^ recommendations, including 
the points which have been agreed to, and will of course 
support them. 

Let me, before I conclude, say a word or two to 
Hon’ble Members of a rather more personal character, 
to exx)ress at this critical juncture in the life of India the 
inmost feelings of one who has spent many happy years 
in this country and who can claim that he has honestly 
striven during those years for her ;progress and advance. 
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Fate, or I would rather say Providence, ordained 
that our two races should for long years be associated 
together in India, and while we have had our differences 
and disagreements, while we have all made our mistakes, 
1 think if we look fairly at the past, it may truly be 
said that our association has brought peaceful conditions 
and freedom of action to all law-abiding citizens, has 
helped forward the development of the country and has 
improved the conditions of the people. There is still 
an immense amourjrt of w^ork to be done. And now we 
are arriving at one of the most critical moments in the 
history of India when we British will be soon handing over 
very largely the responsibility of the administration of 
the country to Indian control. 

When I first landed on the shores of Bombay nearly 
20 years ago to undertake the duties of Governor of that 
Presidency, in the first speech that I made after my 
arrival there, 1 appealed for the co-operation of all its 
citizens to help me in my work. Eighteen months ago 
when I arrived to take over the duties of Viceroy of 
India I made the same appeal to all the citizens of India. 
Today I again make the same a^^peal with all the earnest- 
ness at my command, for it is surely evident to every 
thinking man that the success of the Constitutional Re- 
forms cannot be assured merely by the actions of Ilis 
MajQjsty’s Government or, the Government of India. Real 
success can only be achieved as a result of the willing 
help and co-operation of the Princes and the people of 
India as a whole. 

Let ns therefore put aside all personal distrust and 
suspicion ^ let us believe in each other’s sincerity of 
purpose ; let us get rid of, as far and as quickly as possible, 
the bitterness of our communal differences. Let us work 
together in the closest co-operation for the united pur- 
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pose of securing a national spirit in India, for it is then 
and not till then that India will take her rightful posi- 
tion among the nations of the world. 

It is with these words of hope , that I commend 
Hon’ble Members to their labours and trust that Pro- 
vidence may guide them aright in the best interests of 
our country and her people. 


DEPUTATION OF THE DELHI CITIZENS^ LEAGUE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received a deputation of the 
Delhi Citizens^ League at The Viceroy^s House on 23rd Novem- 
ber 1932 and replied in the following terms 

Members of the Delhi Citizen^ League , — Lady 
Willingdon and I warmly aj^preciate the kind words with 
which you have greeted us this morning, and my sense 
of gratitude is deepened by the fact that your words 
are real words of welcome and do not ask me, as I 
have found addresses so often do, to solve problems 
which have defeated the b’est efforts of my predecessors, 
or to deal with difficult questions which are exercising 
your minds at the present time. Furthermore, let me 
add that I very cordially appreciate your sentiments 
of loyalty and devotion to thei Throne and Person of 
His Majesty the King-Emperor, expressed * as they are 
in such spontaneous and unqualified terms. 

At a time like the present it is most pleasing and 
encouraging to me to know that the prominent citizens 
of all communities in India’s Capital, the .men who 
through their varied interests and occupations provide 
employment and means of livelihood to our workers, 
the men who have a stake in the country, and to whom 
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the peace of the country is all important in order to 
secure successful results for their enterprise, have appre- 
ciated the aims and objects of the Government of India 
in their firm determination to preserve law and order 
throughout the country. It was, therefore, with the 
greatest satisfaction that I listened to your remarks, 
Sir. regarding the betterment of the economic situation 
in Delhi, which, I believe, apply equally to all other 
parts of India, and of the improvement in the political 
atmosphere of which, there can, I maintain, be absolute- 
ly no doubt whatever. 

In this regard, may I say that I feel that the im- 
portance of plain speaking cannot, at the present junc- 
ture, be overestimated. Those who wish their country 
well should come out into the open and not be afraid to 
say so and range themselves^on the side of all those who 
are striving to secure constitutional advance and to work 
for peace and co-operation. 

It is for this reason that I warmly congratulate you 
upon the formation of your League, and •! hope that 
your excellent example will be followed in many other 
parts of India. I am delighted to learn of the success 
which has attended your efforts so far, and I trust that 
you will continue to strive to add to your numbers and 
to expand your activities in all directions, for the testi- 
mony which you have borne, to the inherent loyalty of 
the vast majority of Delhi’s citizens encourages iiie to 
hope that, as the aims of your League become better 
known, more and more members will be enrolled to 
assist in the work which you have so ably begun. It 
must also, be remembered that in no sense can your 
organisation be called a reactionary one ; on the con- 
trary, you are in the forefront of those who arc anxious- 
ly looking for constitutional reform, as is evinced by the 
L20PSV * M 
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remarks in your address with regard to the great 
interest with which you are watching the course of the 
deliberations now taking place in London at the Bound 
Table Conference between some of the leading represen- 
tatives of Parliament in Great Britain and those of the 
Princes and people of India. I share with you the 
earnest hope that the outcome of those deliberations will 
be successful in every way. 

I was glad to hear your charming and most cordial 
references in regard to the appointment of your new 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. Johnson, and express my 
complete agreement with your view that we have the 
right man in the right place, under whose guidance, to 
use your own words, we hope that the progress and well- 
being of your province will not only be maintained but 
redoubled by reason of his thorough personal knowledge 
of your needs and problems. My gratitude is very 
specially due to you, Sir, for your generous and most 
graceful references to my wife's constant interest in all 
matters connected with the social life of all classes of 
people who live in this city. Having been closely 
associated with Lady Willingdon both in her public and 
private life for a considerable number of years, T wish 
to endorse every word you have said with regard to her 
manifold activities and to assu^’e you that we are ^ both 
anxious to become worthy* of our citizenship of Delhi 
both by helping forward your schemes fon the improve- 
ment of the well-being of your citizens and by getting 
to know for ourselves the countless objects of beauty 
and history which are here for all to see.’ The splendour 
of the New does not blind us to the glory of the Old. 
Both have their charm and their fascination, and happy* 
is the lot of those who, like ourselves, are privileged to 
live in the Capital of India. 
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Let me thank you once again for your cordial 
welcome and assure you that your prayers and good 
wishes give strength to my hands and courage to my 
heart in carrying on the labours and responsibilities of 
the great office which it is my privilege to fill. 


BANQUET AT JAIPUR. 


Eis Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur gave a Banquet in 3rd December 
• ld32s 

honour of Their Excellencies^ visit to his State. In reply to 

the toast of his health His Excellency the Viceroy said : — 


Your Highness^ Ladies and Gentlemen , — As Tour 
Highness has said, it is unfortunately too true that the 
life of the Viceroy as of most other people nowadays seems 
to become ever more strenuous and that it is no longer 
possible as in the more spacious days of a generation back 
to spend long periods away from Headquarters of Govern- 
ment. At the same time personal and first-hand acquaint- 
ance with as many important persons and places as possible 
is as desirable for a Viceroy as for anybody else who is 
called by fate to high office t and a tour in Rajputana 
combines the pleasure of seeing old and historic States 
with the interest of discussing with their Rulers and 
Ministers the many problems that surround us today. It 
is therefore for these reasons a very real pleasure to me 
to find myself as Your 6ighness^ guest at Jaipur, and I 
trust that an acquaintance, may I say friendship, so 
happily started may be of the greatest value to both of 
us during the coming year. There has sometimes been a 
tendency to regard many of the States as picturesque 
survivals gf a feudal past, to be preserved almost as 
Museum exhibits, rather than as living entities that are 
ready and willing to play an important part in the new 
era that is coming over India. No greater mistake could 
be made. The proceedings, of the last Conference of 

h2 
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Princes showed that the three Premier States of Rajputana 
were ready with constructive proposals of their own ; and 
it has given me great pleasure to be able to arrange for 
their joint representation at the next meeting of the Round 
Table Conference. At the same time I welcome Your 
Highness’ recognition of the benefits that have ensued 
from the existing relations between the Durbar and the 
Crown and I have the fullest sympathy with your desire 
that these should not be impaired, whatever other changes 
may be brought about by the new constitution. 

Another idea which dies hard is that the Ruler of an 
Indian State lives a life of gilded ease, devoting himself 
only to athletic pursuits or to pleasure of various kinds ; 
and any pre-eminence on the part of a Ruler in any form 
of sport is I regret to say too often used by the ill-disposed 
as the basis of allegations that this is his only interest in 
life. May I as one who has“ for many years taken a keen 
interest in all kinds of sports and games assert that the 
old saw mens sana in corpore sano is none the less true for 
being somewhat hackneyed ; and the brief summary which 
Your Highness has given of the public works undertaken 
in Jaipur since you receiv.ed full powers — a list which in 
these hard times is enough to fill most Provinces in British 
India with consuming envy — is sufficient to show that a 
long handicap at polo is no bar to a real and active 
interest in administration. I hear, moreover, stories of 
readiness to listen patiently to applicants of every ‘walk 
in life, whether in your capital or on tour in the districts, 
which show that Your Highness is fully aware of the 
importance of the personal touch, and of treating all 
classes and creeds of your subjects alike. While this 
continues, I think that Jaipur should have little to fear 
from enemies within or without the State. 

Furthermore, what Your Highness has told me tonight 
regarding the New General Hospital is indeed a very 
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practical example of the solicitude which Your Highness 
shows for the welfare of your people. I congratulate you 
most warmly upon the exceedingly generous donation 
which Your Highness has personally made to the New 
Hospital Fund and 1 feel sure that the opportunity which 
you have given to your Tazimi Sardars and other leading 
citizens of the State to be brought into close association 
with such a worthy project will be eagerly seized upon 
and that the example set by Your Highness, by Kaja 
Baldeo Das Birla, liishwambarlal Maheshwari and Thakur 
Narendra Singh of Jobner will be promptly followed by 
liberal donations from many others. 

Your Highness, on behalf of Lady Willingdon and 
myself 1 wish to thank you most heartily for the cordial 
welcome which you have extended to us. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I ask you to join with me in drinking long 
life and prosperity to Lieutenant His Highness Maharaja 
Sawai Man Singh Bahadur of Jaipur. 


ADDRESS FROM THE AJMER MUNICIPAL COMMITTEE. 

In replying to the Address presented by the Ajmer 4 ^!^ 
Municipal Committee on 4 th December 1932, His Excellency the 1^32. 
Viceroy said : — 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen , — On behalf of Her 
Excellency and myself 1 thank you warmly for your 
cordial welcome. We were looking forward to having 
this opportunity of visiting a city which apart from its 
historical and religious associations, to which you have 
alluded in your address, is surpassed by few cities of 
India in ^jeauty of situation. 

The inhabitants of Ajmer may justly be proud that 
they are citizens of so renowned and beautiful a city. As 
they lift up their eyes to the surrounding hills, crowned 
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with the monuments of former days, they must continually 
be reminded of their city's glorious past, and when they 
see the crowds of eager pilgrims flocking from far and 
near to Ajmer, they must realise with a thrill of pride 
that her pre-eminence does not lie only in the past. Her 
spell has not lost its potency ; still she fascinates the 
imagination of millions and draws them to her from the 
most distant parts of India. 

On you, to whose care the affairs of this great city 
are entrusted, a heavy responsibility does, as you say, 
rest. Your success or your failure will earn for you 
applause or condemnation, not from your fellow-citizens 
only, but also from the countless thousands who hold 
Ajmer in veneration as a centre of their faith. 

I am very glad to hear that something has already 
been accomplished in two of fhe most important branches 
of municipal administration — ^water-supply and sanitation 
— and that you are contemplating further improvements 
in these directions. I trust that in spite of the difficulties 
with which you are confronted, you will be able to carry 
these urgent schemes to completion at no distant date. I 
can only repeat the assui’ance given to you by Lord 
Irwin, when he visited Ajmer in 1930, that my Govern- 
ment will view with srmi)athy any efforts which you 
make to develop your resources and to provide the funds 
required for your projects, and ’s\ill give the most careful 
consideration to your^ needs. At the same time I would 
remind you that you can achieve much by your own efforts 
if, uninfluenced by personal considerations, your sole aim 
is always to promote the best interests of the public of 
Ajmer, whose representatives you are. Only in this way 
can you earn their confidence and receive from' them the 
support, which you will then be entitled to expect. With- 
out this support full success cannot be achieved. Munici- 
pal administration is frequently haiuipered by apathy, or 
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even opposition, on the part of the public who are too apt 
to adopt the attitude that their own responsibilities cease 
when they have elected representatives, and to forget that 
a citizen can never divest himself of his civic obligations. 
Criticism is easier than active co-operation and it is 
perhaps human nature to resent taxation. But the 
administration of a Municipality can never be efficient 
unless the general body of citizens are ready to co-operate 
in efforts to improve conditions in their city and are 
prepared to provide the funds, without which schemes for 
improvement cannot be carried out. 

In your address you have referred to the impending 
constitutional changes in India. I assure you that the 
interests and as})irations of Ajmer-Merwara will not be 
neglected or overlooked. 

In conclusion I thank you very warmly for the good 
wishes you have expressed foV the success of my adminis- 
tration and for the cordial welcome that you have 
extended to Lady Willingdon and myself. We wish 
Ajmer a future of increasing prosperity. 


ADDRESS TO ISTIMRARDARS OF AJMER. 

While at Ajmer Excellency the Viceroy received the 4th December 
Tazimi Istimrardars, whom he addressed in the following 
term^ . 

Istimrardars of Ajmer ,— is a great pleasure to me 
to have this opportunity of meeting you in Ajmer today, 
and I must thank you for the cordial welcome which 
you have given, to Her Excellency and myself. 

As y(Mi have said, the Istimrardars of Ajmgr hold a 
position which may fairly be described as unique, and of 
this position and of your past history and traditions you 
may well be proud. ^The Government of Ijadia in their 
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relations with you have always shown that they value 
your loyalty and desire to maintain your dignity and 
promote your interests, and you may rest assured that 
you will receive the same consideration in the future. 
It is impossible to say at present how Ajmer-Merwara 
will be affected by the new constitutional changes, but, 
whatever scheme may be devised to enable this district 
to participate in the reforms, you need have no fear that 
the legitimate claims of the Istimrardars, who occupy so 
important a place in the district, will be overlooked. 

I regret to learn that there have recently been signs 
of discontent among the tenants of some of your estates. 
One explanation of this is no doubt to be found, as you 
have stated, in the prevailing spirit of unrest ; but partly 
it is also due to the uncertainty which exists as regards 
the respective rights and obligations of Istimrardars and 
their tenants. It is essential in the interests of both 
that the position should be clarified and you were there- 
fore very wise to move for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, by whom an impartial enquiry could be conducted. 
The good sense which you have shown in this matter and 
your readiness to defray the expenses of the enquiry are 
evidence of a desire on your part to progress with the 
times and to follow the advice given to you by Lord Irwin 
when he visited Ajmer in 1930. I am sure that you will 
be equally ready, when the Committee has completed its 
investigation, to take effective action foi- the removal of 
any genuine grievances or the abolition of any burden- 
some and obsolete customs which may be brought to light. 
Some of you have already taken such action and I am 
glad to hear that, when trouble arose in the Bagsuri 
estate, the Istimrardar by his conciliatory attitude and 
wise conCessipns was able to effect a speedy arid satisfac- 
tory settlement and to restore harmony between his 
tenants and himself. The prosperity of an estate depends 
on nothing so much as on harmontous relations between 
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landlord and tenants. An atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust is fatal to their well-being. Between your 
cultivators and yourselves there have been in the past 
traditional bonds of esteem and alfection. It is incumbent 
on you to avoid any weakening of these bonds in the future 
by mistakes engendered by a blind conservatism. 

You are to be congratulated on forming an Istimrar- 
dars Association, which will enable you to consult together 
on matters affecting your estates and to take common 
action for the solution of the problems which must from 
time to time arise in connection with their management. 

In conclusion let me assure you that I shall always 
take a keen interest in your welfare and wish you all 
prosperity and happiness. 


LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE 
WILLINGDON HOSPITAL AlT UDAIPUR. 

His Excellency tbe Viceroy performed the ceremony of the 6th December 

1032 

laying of the foundation stone of the Willingdon Hospital ‘ 

Building at Udaipur on 6th December 1932 and said 

Your Highness,— It gives me great pleasure to lay 
the foundation stone of the New Hospital which is evidence 
of His Highness^ solicitude* for his subjects and of his 
desire to provide improved medical facilities in the State. 

I am very grateful to His Highness for associating my name 
with this new Institution. 

I. hope that this Institution, the foundation stone of 
which is now to be laid, may prove a blessing to His 
Highness’ people and have a future of ever-expanding 
utility. 
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6th December His Highness the Maharana of Udaipur gave a Banquet 
in honour of Their Excelieneies’ visit to his State. In replying 
to the toast of his health His Excellency the Viceroy said : — 

Your Highness , — 1 thank Your Highness most 
cordially for the very warm welcome you have extended 
to Her Excellency and myself on the occasion of our first 
visit to your State. We are both delighted to have had 
the opportunity of renewing our friendship with Your 
Highness in your own home amidst such historic and 
delightful surroundings. Your kindness and thoughtful- 
ness have distinguished all the arrangemeiitij made for our 
visit and nothing that could add to our pleasure or interest 
has been omitted. 

1 am particularly pleased to have used this occasion, 
for obtaining at first hand some knowledge of the adminis- 
trative problems with which Your Highness is dealing, 
and let me at once cougra^tulate you heartily on the 
measured progress which you are achieving in this regard. 
1 am fully alive to the unremitting and methodical devotion 
which Your Highness has paid to your jirincely duties, 
and I feel sjire that your splendid example must be an 
inspiration to your nobles and officials, and, indeed, I have 
little doubt that your personal influence in this respect, 
as in many others, (extends far beyond the confines of 
Mewar. 

With becoming modesty, Youf Highness has mad^ no 
reference in your speech to, the improvements you have 
effected in the administration of your State. It may be 
that Your Highness prefers to leave history to record her 
own verdict. But nevertheless, I understand that steady 
progress is being made in every department of the State 
administration. Your Highness has an efficient and ex- 
panding Railway service. The Revenue Department has 
been thoroughly reorganised. The Army and Police are 
in process of reconstruction. The judicial machinery of 
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the State is being steadily improved. At the same time I 
realise some of the diffieulties with which Your Highness* 
is confronted, particularly those connected with the 
depreciation of the local currency — a reaction from the 
world-wide economic depression and the fall in the value 
of silver, both of which causes arc beyond the power of 
the Durbar to control. But 1 am an optimist by nature, 
and I honestly believe that the slight economic improve- 
ment apparent in India at the present time is the forerun- 
ner of better things to come and that we shall now gd 
steadily forward to more prosperous times, of which 1 
feel confident that Udaipur will have her full share. 

I am glad to be able to tell Your Highness that your 
Chief Counsellor, Sir Sukhdeo Pershad, assisted greatly 
in the Conference of Ruling Princes and their Ministers 
which I convened in Simla last September, and I trust 
that at this moment in London his wise counsels are helping 
to shape the destiny of the future constitution for India, 
on the accomplishment of which many of the leading public 
men of India and Great Britain are at present so busily 
engaged. In this connection, I need hardly add that I 
was delighted to hear Your Highness ^ very clear remarks 
that the existing relations between the British Crown and 
the States should remain unaltered in any future Con- 
stitution for India and tliat matters affecting the Treaty 
Righjts of the States with the implications to which you 
have alluded should, in the future, as in the past, be 
obsery^id in their entirety. With these vsentiments, I can 
assure Your Highness that I am in entire agreement. 

Once more* I thank Your Highness very warmly for 
your kindness and hospitality. I will now ask Your 
.Highness^ guests to join me in drinking to the long life, 
health and prosperity of my old friend, His Highness the 
Maharana of Udaipur 
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8th December His Highness the Maharaja of Indore gave a Banquet in 
1932. honour of Their Excellencies’ visit to his State. In replying 
to the toast of his health His Excellency the Viceroy said : — 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen , — I am very 
grateful to Your Highnes.s for the charming words with 
which you have proposed the health of Lady Willingdon 
and myself, and also to you, Ladies and Gentlemen, for 
the cordial manner in which you responded to the toast, 
rt w’as a matter of great regret to Lady Willingdon and 
myself that owing to circumstances over which I had no 
control, or rather 1 should say that owing to a situation 
which I had to control, we were compelled to postpone our 
visit to Indore which had been arranged a few months ago. 
However, one advantage of that postponement is that we 
now come to Your Highnesses not as strangers as we 
should have done if we had adhered to our original plan, 
for in the meantime w^e have had the great pleasure of 
entertaining Your Highnesses as our guests in Delhi, where 
we formed a personal friendship which I hope and believe 
will prove of^a lasting and ever-increasing character. 

I was delighted to hear Your Highness refer to the 
cordial relations which exist between the Government of 
India and the Holliar State and I share to the full the 
satisfaction you have expressed over the recent settlement 
of two important claims. Both in the case of the rendition 
of the Residency Bazars and 'in the case of the transfer of 
Manpur, the inhabitants agreed willingly to pass from 
British jurisdiction to the jurisdiction of the Indore 
Government, which is indeed a happy symbol of the 
contended atmosphere in which your people live. The 
Chandgarh question was a problem of peculiar complexity : 
it has been solved in a manner which should gratify all ' 
concerned, so let us hope that no after-thoughts will arise 
to mar the completeness of the settlement. 
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When Your Highness ascended the Gadi two and a 
half years ago, the present unparalleled economic crisis 
was beginning to make its mark. So one can say that 
you started your rule under a serious disadvantage. For 
this I sympathise deeply with you, but at the same time 
I would like to say how gratified I am that this disadvant- 
age has not deterred Your Highness from pursuing the 
policy most beneficial to your subjects. You have con- 
ceived the first essentials for the well-being of your State 
and even if it curtails other activities, I trust you will 
continue to follow the ])oliey of feeding the nation- 
building departments of your administration. This after- 
noon I had the pleasure of ins])ecting the Hadarkha works 
which im])ressed me greatly ; T hope the project will be 
completed as soon as ]iossiblc, although the ex])enditure 
involved will add considerably to the provision which 
should ordinarily be availajde for the construction and 
maintenance of the public works. The immense improve- 
ment in the 'water-supply and in the drainage of Indore 
city which is bound to result from the scheme is well worth 
the financial effort entailed. Such ])rojec,ts are e^ddence 
that the foundations of a successful and popular regime 
are well and truly laid. Your Highness, at the outset of 
your career, can build on these foundations a noble 
superstructure which will cA^er commemorate the beneficent 
results of your labours. 

T endorse emphatic-ally* Your Highness’ view with 
regard to rural uplift and the welfare of the agriculturists. 
They should always be their Ruler’s supreme concern and 
T congratulate^ you upon the measures you have already 
introduced for the betterment of the peasants’ lot. 
Revenue •administration is a most difficult subject and in 
my opinion the wisest principle to aim at is to distribute 
the burden of taxation as evenly as practicable amongst 
all the various classes of the State’s subjects. ' 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, let me now make a brief 
reference to the deliberations which are at present taking 
place in regard to the future constitution of India. Even 
among the Princely Order there are various shades of 
opinion as to the best methods to be adopted to secure the 
end to which we all aspire, and it has been the object of 
His Majesty’s Government to make the States’ Delega- 
tion as fully representative of those diverging schools of 
thought as the limited numbers of the Third Round Table 
Conference permit. Let me assure Your Highness that 
you need entertain no apprehensions that the interests of 
the States will be overlooked. At all times and whatever 
changes may be made the States will continue to receive 
the attention to which their position and importance in 
India and in the Empire justly entitle them. 

I feel you will appreciate my inability to comment 
upon the recommendations pf the Davidson Committee. 
They form an important part of the agenda of the current 
Conference and as such are stib judice. But I am con- 
fident that we can await the result of the Conference in 
a spirit of hopefulness that the goal for which we are all 
working will be attained and I think we can also rest 
assured that the claims of the Indore State will meet with 
substantial justice. 

I now wish to renew my thanks to Your Highnesses 
for your welcome and for all the hospitality you have 
extended to us. As hosts you could not have been more 
thoughtful in providing all that could interest and capti- 
vate us during our visit. We shall carry away delightful 
recollections not only of Indore but of the personal friend- 
ship of Your Highness and Her Highness the Maharani 
towards us. 

V 

Ladies and Gentlemen, let me now ask you to join 

me in drinking the health of Their Highnesses. May Your 

Highness long be spared to guide the destinies of Indore 
* 

State and to labour for the advancement of your people. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy presided over the ceremony of 9th December 
the Prize-giving at the Daly College, Indore, and made the 
following speech : — 

Mr. Salter^ Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen , — 

I thank you ver^^ sincerely on behalf of Lady Willingdon 
and myself for the cordial welcome you have extended to 
us on this our first .visit to your ('ollcge. It is a particular 
pleasure to me that T have been able to appear in my 
capacity as President at today’s function which marks such 
an interesting stage in the historj^ of the College. For, 
as we have just heard, 20 years ago Lord Hardinge opened 
the building we now occui)y, ten years ago the College was 
reconstituted with a view' to associating the Ruling Chiefs 
and Princes more closely with the control of its affairs, 
and now we are on the eve of a furtlier revision of the 
College constitution on a self-governing basis. On the 
establishment of independent control tlie Viceroy will be- 
come a I^itrori ; per]iaj)s this is a more appropriate position 
than that of President since circumstances have never 
permitted of a Viceroy actually presiding at a meeting of 
the General Council of the College. But Vhatever my 
status may be, 1 can assdre you that during my 
Viceroyalty my interests in your affairs will not diminish. 

Chiefs’ Colleges 'will always possess an especial interest for 
me, for they are the training grounds of the character and 
capacity of those who ^^ill hereafter be entrusted with 
groat responsibilities in the .Indian States and, as such, 
the position they hold in India is unique. 

Mr. Salter has referred to the possibility of Govern- 
ment s annual grant-in-aid being withdrawn. Let us hope 
we shall be able to continue to help you, for I know my 
Government recognises fully the great value of your work 
in the cause of Indian education. I must, however, a^k 
you to remember that the responsibilities of the Central 
Exchequer are alreadjr a fonnidable burden. Vour College 
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exists for the education of the sons of the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs in Central India and of their Sardars and 
Jagirdars. It can hardly be expected that British India 
will endow indefinitely an institution, however praise- 
worthy, that admits States subjects only and excludes 
British Indians. Should the Government of India at any 
future time be forced to take away the substantial grant 
now given to the Revenues of the College, I am confident 
that the Princes and Chiefs concerned will not be slow to 
fill the gap. Your Principal has mentioned that most of 
them are already extending their material and moral 
support and I am sure that it is not too much to expect 
that each and every State will play its part in assisting 
an institution which has in the short space of half a 
century done so much for the educational advancement of 
the Princely Order and of the Nobility. The imminent 
revision in the College’s constitution will bring the Princes 
into even closer touch with its administration and in con- 
sequence the deeper will grow their interest. For these 
reasons I feel we can all rest confident that the aims for 
which the College was founded will never be allowed to 
suffer owing to financial embarrassments of the Central 
Government. 

I should like to take this opportunity of congratulat- 
ing the College generally on its fine academic record and 
also the individuals who have won prizes. A hundred per 
cent, record of successes is indeed a proud achievement ; 
I say cent, per cent., as I think we can justly leave out 
of account the case of the unfortunate Kumar whose sick- 
ness prevented him from attending his examination ! 

The cricket match which I recently had the pleasure 
of watching at Ajmer gave me the opportunity of vseeing 
the other side of your College life. As a keen follower of 
the game I congratulate both teams on their play. The 
game was contested in the true spjrit of sportsmanship 
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and I trust tJiat this excellent spirit, engendered during 
College days, will be fostered and made fult use of in 
later life. It all helps to add to the tone of the 
College, and this remark leads me, Mr. Salter, to refer to 
Colonel Heale's words which you quoted at the close of 
your speech. A good tone and a noble tradition are the 
greatest assets to any College. Like patriotism they do 
not emanate from the efforts of a single person or even 
of an individual cla.ss. They grow up from combined and 
continuous effort, hot only in the interest of the present 
but with pride in the past and high hope in the future. 
Their promotion and protection must always be the chief 
care of the Ruling Body, the Staff and the boys themselves 
and I am confident they wull all continue to give of their 
best in such a splendid cause. Let all cone«'rned remember 
the objects for which the College was founded and follow 
as closely as possible the English Public School system, 
for it is world-famous and conducive of the finest charac- 
teristics of citizenship and manhood. 

T thank you again, gentlemen, for the warm terms in 
which you have greeted Lady Willingdon ,and mysell. 
We are delighted with all we Iiave seen and request you, 
Mr. Salter, to give the Kumars a week’s holiday in token 
of our visit. 


OPENING OF THE NEW HOSPITAL AT RUTLAM. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at nth Deoem- 
the Opening of the New Hospital at Rutlam on the 11th December 
1932 

Your Highness, Ladies and Oentlemm , — ^Your High- 
ness has liai)pily reminded me of the previous occasions 
on whieli I have had the pleasure of meeling you during 
my life in this country. It is the recollection of those 
meetings that madet me look forward with particular 

L20PSV * N 
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pleasure to this opportunity of renewing our personal 
friendship today. Let me tender to Your Highness, on 
behalf of Lady Willingdon and myself, our warmest thanks 
for the more than generous manner in which you have 
welcomed us to your State. We also are disappointed 
that our stay can only be of such short duration, but, as 
you have rightly surmised, tours in these days are jierforce 
brief and in consequence the object to be attained is to 
visit as many places as possible in the limited time 
available. 

Your Highness^ loyalty to the Crown and your 
splendid record of four years’ active service on the 
Western front are too well known to require any reference 
from me. I will only say how proud I am that during the 
many years Your Highness has been guiding the destinies 
of Rutlam State, you have fostered and protected with the 
greatest care its noble tradition of devotion to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. 

A little more than four years ago Lord Irwin laid the 
foundation stone of the hospital which I am about to have 
the honour of opening. The fact that the scheme, costing 
Rs. 1,25,000, has been completed in this comparatively short 
period, when economic circumstance.s have been far from 
favourable, is in itself a striking illustration of the pro- 
gressive ideals which have inspired Your Highness’ long 
and benevolent rule. It is one of the many considered 
improvements which Your Highness has introduced in 
every Department — improvements calculated to secure the 
happiness and good government of your people. 

In my opinion there could be no happier augury for 
the future success of this new hos])ital than' the deep 
appreciation which the services of the Maharani Rajkunwar 
Hospital have evoked from your people. Its long career 
of over-increasing utility has perpetuated the name of Your 
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Highness' Mother in a manner that could not be bettered. 
Similarly; the great building which we see before uS; 
constructed to meet growing requirements and equipped 
in the most modern fashion, will, I am confident, always 
commemorate the solicitude which Your Highness evinces 
for the welfare of your subjects. 

May 1 particularly thank Your Highness for the very 
charming references you made to my wife t I can assure 
you that it is her constant desire to do all that lies in her 
power for the good of India and her people. With Your 
Highness’ permissioji 1 will now declare the hospital open. 
May it ever serve the noble purpose for which it was built 
and may it shower unbounded blessings on the sick and 
suffering amongst your people. 


BANQUET at BARODA. 

The following speech was delivered by His Excellency the i2fch Decetu- 
Viceroy at the State Banquet at Baroda on Tith Decom))er 
1932 

Yojir Highness, Ladies and* Gentlemen , — I am indeed 
grateful to Your Highness for the very charming worths 
with which you have proposed the health of Lady 
Willingdon and myself this evening and 1 am particularly 
grateful for the very cordial personal references which 
you have made with regard to us both, for we can certainly 
claim to come to you as old friends who have been eagerly 
looking forward to renewing a friendship started many 
years ago when I was Governor of Bombay and streng- 
thened with the 'passage of time until my return to you 
now as Viceroy. Our pleasure this evening is, however, • 
greatly marred by the absence of Her Highness the 
Maharani Saheba, who we can also claim as a very old 
friend and I would asfc Your Highness to convey to Her 
Highness an expression of olir regret at her inability to 
LSOlPSV n2 
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be here during the occasion of our visit. I thank Your 
Highness most gratefully for the generous and graceful 
remarks which you made with regard to my wife’s con- 
stant efforts and activities on behalf of the womanhood ot 
India which has extended over a period of many years, 
and assure you that the regret we feel at the absence ol 
Her Highness the Maharani Saheba is considerably 
lessened by the fact that your charming daughter is here 
to greet us, who is also a very old friend to us both. I 
would only add that T trust that the delight which you 
tell us she feels at meeting and welcoming Lady Willingdon 
may be extended to Lady Willingdon ’s husband also. 

Your Highness, in your speech, has referred in hopeful 
terms to the outcome of the Round Table Conference now 
assembled in London with a view to discussing and, 1 
trust, coming to general agreement upon a new Constitu- 
tion for India. May T say that I cordially share Your 
Highness’ hopes that their discussions will be entirely 
successful. My firm conviction is that an All-India 
Federation^ with necessary safeguards will be to the 
advantage and in the in<5erests of the States and British 
India alike, and I was delighteji to hear Your Highness 
express your decided opinion that my conviction is shared 
by the Ruler of so advanced a Slate as Baroda. It will 
indeed hearten those of us who are doing what we can to 
forward this great ideal and I think it is true to say that, 
thanks largely to the acceptance by the States in general 
of the princii)le of Federation, our hopes have been in- 
creased that the deliberations of the (‘onference in London, 
where Your Highness is so ably represented by your 
Diwan, Mr. Krishnamachari, may bo expected, to result Jn 
a successful conclusion. Two .significant points were 
raised by Your Highness to w^hich I should like to make 
special reference. You remarked that in the future 
Federation, the States should have their present autonom}^ 
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in matters outside the Federal sphere and that in the new 
order of things, there should be no striving after a crushing 
and soul -destroying uniformity. With both these princi- 
ples 1 am in entire agreement. It would indeed be a 
grievous pity if the individuality of the separate units 
composing the Federation were engulfed in one large 
featureless body, and although there must inevitably be a 
certain degree of uniformity in the administration of 
matters coming within the orbit of the Federal sphere, 
they surely need not interfere with the special characteris- 
tics and historic traditions of the States. 

The many administrative improvements that have 
marked Your Highness’ long and fruitful period of rule 
are too well-known to us all to need any lengthy remarks 
from me tonight, but in view of the great interest which 
is now being evinced in the matter of social and educational 
advancement throughout the whole of India, I would like 
for a moment to refer briefly to what Your Highness has 
done in this regard. 1 would mention the Age of 
Marriage ” Act, the “ Hindu Divorce ’* Act, and the 
Freedom of Keligion ” Act, the passing of which have 
been Your Highness’ persorfal concern. Scarcely less 
striking is the forward plan which Baroda has secured for 
herself in the realm of education, especially female educa- 
tion which could only have been achieved by the unremitting 
interest shown by Your Jlighness and Her Highness the 
Maharani Saheba. Primary education has been free and 
compulsory since 1906 whilst at the same time due pro- 
vision has been made for secondary, technical and college 
educations. It is significant that in this same period the 
State Revenues ‘have risen from If crores to crores of 
rupees and the revenue per head of population is higher 
than in any other Indian State of similar size and import- 
ance. Education alone would not, of course, account for 
this, but Your Highngss has wisely seen that the economic 
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development of your State has kept pace with the 
educational side of your activities. Your Picture Gallery 
and your Central library with its remarkable system of 
circulating rural libraries, are famous far beyond the 
boundaries of Baroda, and 1 was very glad to learn that 
this great scheme of giving the chance of educational study 
in even the most remote villages of your State is progressing 
extremely well. As regards the other features of Your 
Highness' Mdmiriistration 1 do not propose to particularise, 
buf I congratulate you on the fact that Baroda is well to 
the fore in every sphere of administrative activity — a 
gratifying reward of the half century and more of earnest 
effort on the part of Your Highness to improve the lot of 
your people ; and in time to come posterity may well look 
back on Your Highness^ period of Rule as the Golden Age 
of Baroda History. 

One word more and I have finished. Your Highness 
mentioned the need for ‘ co-operation ^ in the future 
amojigst all classes and communities in India. In the 
first speech which I made on my arrival in this country 
after my appointment as Viceroy I appealed with all the 
earnestness at my command for the ‘ co-operation ’ of all 
those who wislied me well in the great task with which I 
had been entrusted. I can truly say that the result of 
that appeal hajs received a generous res])onse, and I stiU 
hope that many of those who have refused to co-operate 
and hav(» pursued a policy of civil disobedience may see 
the error of their ways and join with us in working for 
the great purpose we all have in view. In the new con- 
stitution, however, as Your Highness has so rightly said, 
the need for co-operation becomes greater still. For while 
greater responsibility in our Parliamentary life will bring, 
as in other countries, differences of views on great political 
problems, the necessity for getting rid of our personal and 
communal differences, and of working for the common 
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purpose of helping forward in every constitutional way 
the prosperity of our country and the welfare of its people 
will become more urgent than ever before. But with the 
lightening and ultimate removal of that control, these 
differences and divisions are bound to prove grave sources 
of weakness and it thus behoves all who have Indians 
interests at heart to do what they can to forget them and 
banish them from their thoughts and minds for ever. 

1 thank Your Highness once again for your kindness and 
hospitality and I ask all those present to join with me in 
drinking long life and happiness to His Highness the 
(lack war of Baroda and prosperity to his State. 


ORIENT CLUB DINNER, BOMBAY. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 16th Decern* 
the Orient Club Dinner at Bombay on the 16th December 
1932 

iieniUmen ^ — I need hardly tell you wh*at a pleasure 
it is to me to find myself at last after many efforts 
among my old friends in Bombay, and to be once again 
the guest of the members of the Orient Club, where lean 
recall spending pleasant evenings in years gone by. 

Indeed my presence hope reminds me of my first arrival 
after my appointment as Yieeroy when what has usually 
been a stately cenunonial became to my wife and myself 
the most delightful reunion with all those who had 
shown us in difficult days in this Presidency such 
splendid loyalty and friendship in the past. And I am 
glad to lie here for 1 know the purpose for which this 
Club was created, in. order that through friendly social 
intercourse our two races should get to understand each 
other better, an object for which I think I can claim 
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1 have always worked since I first came to India, and 
1 am proud to feel that the Willingdon Sports Club 
still flourishes in this city, and is a practical evidence 
of the interest I have always taken in this matter. But 
some of you here tonight may be saying to yourselves 
that the Lord Willingdon whom you kuew here as 
Governor a good many years ago in Bombay seems to 
be a very different person from the Lord Willingdon 
who has come out as Viceroy of India for his adminis- 
trative actions during the past 18 months have been of a 
very severe and drastic character. My reply to such 
gentlemen, if there are any here tonight, would be in 
the first place that Bombay City on my return to India 
seems to me a very different place to what it was when 
I left it a good many years ago, for then it was filled 
with loyal citizens who without distinction of caste or 
creed, did great service to the Empire in the work they 
did towards the successful prosecution of the Great War, 
work of which 1 still have a grateful vivid recollection ; 
now it seems to have become the centre and focus of 
the unlawful civil disobedience movement which has had a 
disastrous effect on your industrial and commercial life, 
and in consequence on the^welfare of your citizens, and, 
which if it had not been fo^ the wise and steady adminis- 
tration of your Governor and his Government under 
extraordinarily difficult conditions would have been far 
more disastrous still. And in the second place I assert, 
without fear of contradicti(5n, that my policy today is 
exactly the same as when first I landed in 1913 on the 
shores of India. At that time I asked for co operation 
from all classes in the work of administration in this 
Presidency, and I have the most grateful recollection 
that during my 6 years as Governor here I received it to 
the full. And when I returned as Viceroy of India 18 
months ago, in my first speech I made here at Bombay, 
I appealed for co-operation from all ?lassed^ and commuhi- 
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ties of the people of India to assist me in the great task 
that lay before me. 

Let me add that within a few weeks of my arrival 
in India 1 met at Simla the leader of the Congress who is 
also the head of the non-co-operation and civil 
disobedience movement, Mr. Gandhi, and earnestly 
appealed to him to give me hia co-operation and that of 
his followers in working towards constitutional reforms 
on constitutional lines. It is not my purpose tonight 
to go into any detail as to the numerous efforts I made in 
the first months of my life in India as Viceroy with him- 
self and his followers to secure the co-operation 1 desired. 
I would merely point to results, to show you their 
response to my efforts — riots of a very serious character 
in Bombay city, an organised effort on the part of 
Congress to start a no-rent campaign in the United J^ro- 
vinces, and the Red Shirt movement in the North-West 
P^ontier Province which was of a definitely revolutionary 
character, and general efforts throughout the country to 
upset and hamper the work of administration. It is said 
by many that my action through the promulgation of the 
Ordinances was of a most repressive character. My 
answer is that this action was forced on a most unwilling 
Viceroy by the excesses of the followers of Mr. Gandhi 
and that my one purpose was to obtain for the law abid- 
ing citizen freedom and security against the coercive 
efforts of those who break the law, and to produce 
conditions which would mak^ it possible to push forward 
the work of Constitutional Reforms on which we have 
been actively engaged during the past three years. I 
can claim that the policy we have pursued in the past 
18 months has not been wholly unsuccessful. We have 
restored the credit of India in the markets of the world. 
We have restored confidence in this country among its 
law abiding citizens that their interests will be protected 
and that law Ad order will be maintained. 
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Don^t think for a mornient that I don't realise 
fully that the present economic condition of this city 
and of the country is not wholly due to the civil dis- 
obedience movement, but has been niiudi ajrjrravated by 
world economic conditions over which we have little 
control. But I can’t help sayinjr that 1 think the city 
of Bombay need not have attained such an un])leasant 
notoriety recently if its leading and law abiding citizens 
had shown more courage and initiative.. in the early stage 
of your difficulties, had given more active support to 
His Excellency the Governor and his Government in 
these past most trying and anxious months and had 
determined not to compromise in any way with law 
breakers as the supporters of the civil disobedience 
movement assuredly are. When I recall the six happy 
and strenuous years which T spent here* as Governor of 
this Presidency, years which were not without their 
difficulties, as some of those present to-night are well 
aware, and remember the loyal support and encourage- 
ment I received from the vast majority of its citizens, 
when I call »to mind the memory of those two out- 
standing statesmen G. K. Gokhalc and Ferozeshah 
Mehta whose personal friendship I valued exceedingly 
and whose counsel and advice were of the greatest 
assistance to me during my administrative life here ; 
when I remember the proud an4 pre-eminent position 
that Bombay always held in,, the past throughout India 
in all matters of public and political concern, then I 
assure you the recent happenings in this city have filled 
me with concern and distress. But of this I am certain. 
Tf we combine and co-operate together in the best in- 
terests of all classes of the citizens of this Presidency ; if 
we put aside all racial prejudices, all personal and com- 
munal distrust and suspicion, and trust in each others’ 
sincerity of purpose in the great wprk that lies before 
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us, llien I am optimist enough to feel confident that we 
shall ere long find ourselves becoming restored to our 
normal prosperity in this country and this great city will 
once again be ‘ pi'imus inter pares ' among the cities of 
India. 

Let me turn for one moment to say one word as 
to the other side of the general policy which we have 
pursued since 1 arrived in India — the advance towards 
further Constitutional Reforms on an all- India F’ederal 
basis. We have been actively engaged in advancing 
this policy and, as you all know, the final meeting of 
the Round Table Conference is now assembled in London 
with a view to produce a sound and as far as possible 
agreed scheme to be laid before the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The problems to be solved are not without difii- 
cullies, but I think I may say that from all the informa- 
tion we have received the discussions have been carried 
on in a most friendly spirit, with a common desire on 
the jiart of all tlie delegates to arrive at their common 
goal. If they succeed in their efforts as I profoundly 
ho])e they may, 1 shall look forward to th? achi(‘vement 
of my great desiin* before I leave India, namely to be- 
come witli few restrictions the first Constitutional 
Governor-General of India towards the end of my public 
life, many years of which 1 have spent in this wonderful 
country which 1 have learnt to love so well. 

• 

And so let me conclude these remarks by assuring you 
That my policy is still co-operation, and T am still hopeful 
that this policy Avill prevail. Let us put aside distrust 
and suspicion, det us believe in each others’ sincerity of 
purpose iy workitig whole-heartedly towards the goal we 
have set before us, of securing for the people of this 
country full resj)onsibility over the administration of their 
affairs. 
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Our two races have worked together for long years 
in the past, it is my confident hope we shall be found 
working together in the future for the advance and 
prosperity of India and the mutual advantage of our 
two peoples. 

The clouds of uncertainty may be around us. I 
hope before long that they will be swept away and that 
I shall live to see co-operation, friendship and equality 
of treatment among the citizens of all parts of the 
Empire. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME PRESENTED BY THE LAND- 
HOLDERS OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 
BERAR. 


19th Decern- In replying to the Address of Welcome presented by the 
her 1932, Landholders of the Central P^ovinc(^s and Berar on 19th 
December 1932/ His Excellency the Victn’oy said : — 

Gentlemen , — I thank you most cordially for the warm 
welcome you have extended to me on the occasion of this, 
my first visit to the Central Provinces ajid Berar since 
assuming office as Viceroy of India. It is a privilege 
to me fo meet here today the representatives of the 
leading landholders of the Province. 

I have heard with great gratification the expressions 
of the sound traditions of loyalty and public duty which 
have animated you as a body in the past and which you 
ever strive to maintain ; those characteristics afe indeed 
right and fitting in view of the prominent position which 
you occupy in the political and economic life of your 
Province. I feel confident that you/ on your part, will 
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continue tp use every effort to advance the interests not 
only of the landholding classes, but of all those engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. Whilst I, on my part, can 
assure you that you can rel 3 ' upon Government, which 
is fully alive to the importance of those interests, to pay 
the closest regard to all measures affecting them. 

1 sympathize with you in the difficult times through 
which you are passing owing to the present economic 
depression, but I would point out to you that the depres- 
sion is not confined to your community alone, jt is, 
unfortunately, a universal complaint, the remedy for 
which/ though I firmly -believe the crisis is passed, lies 
in careful and constant nursing to bring the condition 
of the patient back to normal again. T understand that 
the Province is not in a position to earmark, as you 
suggest, a portion of its current revenues for financing 
agriculturalists, for, even with the exercise of the 
.strictest economy, there is extreme difficulty in balancing 
expenditure and income. With the limited resources at 
its command, tlie Province does, however, *make advances 
under the Agriculturalists’ * Loans Act and the Land 
Improvement Loans Act, and I am told that such 
advances have, in these times of depression and security, 
beeii c,onsid(U'ably increased, especially in those areas 
which have been most •badly hit. 

As regards the larger question of substituting State 
aided and State controlled banking agencies for the 
present system, it is necessarj^ to proceed cautiously. An 
experiment of this kind, if it proved a failure, would do 
much nv)re harm than good. Easy credit will only bear 
good fruit if the debtor plays his part well, exercises 
self-restraint, praetises thrift and discharges his obliga- 
tions punctiliously.^ In this regard it is for you. gentle- 
men, to set the example for others to follow. 
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I was glad to hear your expressions of gratification 
to your Government for their Debt Conciliation Bill 
which is the first legislative measure of its kind in India 
and which is essentially an experiment. It is, therefore, 
necessary to proceed cautiously as rash legislation in 
economic matters may set in motion forces which may be 
difficult to control and which may endanger the whole 
fabric of rural credit. The question of amending the 
Usurious Loans Act and of enacting some measure for 
the regulation of the transactions of money-lenders, to 
which you also referred, is already under the considera- 
tion of the Government of India. 

Your desire for the extension of the demonstration 
centres of the Agricultural Department is a very natural 
one which has my sympathy. ' But I fear that the present 
retrenchment policy, which circumstances have forced on 
Government, will not allow of such a proposal in these 
times. But I am informed that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is now carrying out demonstrations on the actual 
land owned by cultivators themselves and that you, 
gentlemen, can co-operate in achieving the end you desire, 
by placing at the disposal of the Department suitable 
areas for demonstration purposes. 

The consolidation experiment in the Chhattisgarh 
division has, as you have rightly said, met with an en- 
couraging measure of .success which I am sure is due, 
in no small part, to the very keen personal interest whicl 
His Excellency your Governor has taken in the project 
And I feel confident that you may rest assured that if 
His Excellency feels that a similar success can be achieved 
by extending the .scope of the Consolidation of Holdings 
Act to other divisions in the Province,, he will not hesitate 
to take the necessary steps to proceed with such a measure. 
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With regard to your desire for an improvement of 
rural communications on an extensive scale so as to 
connect every village with a market by means of all- 
weather roads, again 1 am in sympathy with your ideal, 
but, if 1 may say so, you seem to be proceeding on the 
assumption that expense Ls no object. May 1 suggest 
that in the first place it would be more desirable to bring 
all the main roads up to the standard of all-weather 
roads, when funds ’are available for tlie purpose, and then 
1 feel sure that subsidiary all-weather communications 
would gradually be constructed as a natural course of 
events. The lowering of railway freight is a problem for 
the Railway Hoard to consider and I can assure you that 
the matter is one which the Hoard is closely watching and 
which is constantly receiving their earnest consideration, 
but with a commercial undertaking of the nature of rail- 
way trans})ort, the probabilitie*s of profit and loss on 
business princi])les have essentially to be weighed. 

You have mentioned, gentlemen, what you describe 
as an ambiguity in the income-tax law, and, if T under- 
stand you aright, your complaint is that if you get your 
cotton ginned in a factory before you dispose of it. in- 
stead of marketing it in the ordinary way in its crud(^ 
form, the ])rofit you obtain from selling it ginned instead 

of unginned is assessed to income-tax. You will not, T 

• . * . 

am sure, dispute the fact that^ ginning is a manufacturing 
and not an agricultural process and that it is not essential 
for you to render cotton fit to be taken to the market ; 
indeed 1 am told that the highest judicial court in your 
Province gave not long ago a ruling on this ground that 
the extra^ profit’ obtained from ginning was therefore 
liable to income-tax, so that there is no ambiguity as to 
what the law actually is. T am afraid 1 can hold out no 
hope that mv Government will be prepared to alter the 
law. 
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I was glad to hear your expressions of gratitude to 
the Local Government for the measures taken to bring 
the Central Provinces Settlement Act on to the Statute 
Book. The revision of settlements has now been placed 
on a statutory basis, and you, gentlemen, as landholders, 
are now assured of the observance of the principles which 
you regard as essential and whieli you desire to see 
applied in the exemption of improvements and the assess- 
ment of individual holdings. Tt is beyond human 
foresight to predict the future course of ])rices, and for 
this reason Government has always followed the path of 
caution and moderation in settling the demand to be 
made for land revenue. 

I note your anxiety with regard to the recognition 
by Government of the special needs for the education of 
the young men of your class. The whole question of 
education in India today is a most difficult problem, but 
I know that your Government are fully alive to the need 
for instructidn in Agriculture which is being fostered and 
encouraged to the extent tb which funds will permit. 


In conclusion, I thank you once again, gentlemen, 
for the address of welcome which you have been pleased 
to present to me today. You have raised many points 
which are exercising your minds at the present time. 
Most of these points, however, are of a local character 
which, I have no doubt whatsoever, are constantly in the 
mind of my old friend, His Excellency the Governor, who, 
wdth his usual ability and foresight, will deal with each 
and every one on its merits and T can only add that any 
proposals in wjiich Sir Montagu Butler may wdsh for the 
a^istance of myself and my Government will always 
receive my most earnest consideration. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 
the Opening of the Delhi Session of the Legislative Assembly 
on the Ist February 1933 

Genilemen , — In greeting Hon’ble Members this 
morning at the commencement of this Session of the 
Legislative Assembly, 1 feel sure I am voicing their 
sentiments when 1 say how sorry 1 am that Sir Ibrahim 
Kahiratoolah, the Hoiri)le l^resident, has been prevented 
by illness from attending today’s proceedings. Before 
giving my usual survey of the various matters of public 
concern upon which Hon’ble Members should receive 
information, 1 wish to express my thankfulness for the 
fact that during the past few months there has been a most 
satisfac-tx)r>' change in the political outlook throughout 
the whole of the country, brought about, as J think, by a 
feeling of confidence in the bblief that I and my Govern- 
ment are striving with absolute sincerity to advance as 
ra])idly as possible constitutional refoims and at the same 
time to secure i)eaceful conditions which are so essential 
in starting our new form of administrarton whereby 
Indians will be given the control of their administrative 
affairs. 

It is not my purpose today to say a word on what I 
believe to be the reasons for this change. My object is 
to ex^iress my thanks to all those who are mainly respon- 
sible for bringing it about. 

To the members of all the Services throughout this 
country 1 tender my grateful thanks for the devoted and 
loyal manner in which they have carried out their duties 
during the* ])ast two years, which haa been a period of 
great stress and strain, during which we have been faced 
with an economic deprassion which has been unparalleled 
in our history. 

L20PSV 0 


1st February 
1933. 
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My thanks are also very sincerely due to Hon^ble 
Members of our two Legislative Chambers for the helpful 
guidance and criticism they have given us in the discus- 
sions and decisions Ave have arrived at in regard to such 
Legislative measures as we have laid before them during 
the past months. 

And lastly my thanks are very specially due to every 
class and interest in this country for the steadiness and 
fortitude with which the}^ have all withstood the difficulties 
of the unprecedented economic depression which might 
well have caused considerable unrest among the vast 
population we have to care for. 

The clouds of that depression are still over us, but 
I am full of hope that they will soon disappear, and that 
if we continue to co-operate together, each in our W’ay 
towards better days, India will be amongst the first of 
the countries of the world to take advantage of an economic 
revival. 

1 do not propose to deal at any length with Foreign 
Affairs, since happily there is little information to give 
Hon’ble Members of the past six months except that 
Indians relations with her neighbours have continued to 
be of the most satisfactory and friendly character. You 
will be glad to learn that our policy of peaceful penetra- 
tion among the tribes of the North-West Frontier is 
producing excellent results, and 1 am informed that. the 
administered districts of the North-West Frontier Province 
are enjoying unprecedented freedom from trans-border 
raids. I may also take this opportunity of acknowledging 
the friendly co-operation which we have received from the 
Afghan Government in dealing with the tribal problems 
on our common border. With regard to our other frontiers 
I must express my deep regret at the lamented death of 
His Highness the late Maharaja Sir Bhira Shumshere Jang 
Bahadur, Prime Minister and Coiumander-in-Chief of 
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Nepal, whom 1 had the honour of entertaining in CaicuLta 
little more than a year ago. This sad e^'ent has robbed 
Nepal of a distinguished statesman and India of a staunch 
friend, but we can find consolation in the fact that he has 
been succeeded by one whose qualities as statesman, soldier 
and friend give us all confidence that the association 
between our two countries will be as close and mutually 
helpful in the future as it has been in the past. 

In Seiitember last 1 made a reference to the unsatis- 
factory economic position of the Indian agriculturist. 
There has been some fuither improvement in the situation 
since then, and such evidence as is available encourages 
the hope that the worst period of depression is over. The 
winter crops have been good in most parts of the country, 
and prices of agricultural produce, tliough still low, 
maintain an upward tendency. Meanwhile, wherever 
nece.ssary, Local Governments* continue to give relief by 
advancing loans and granting suspensions and remissions 
of land revenue cess. Of the special measures under 
consideration by certain Local Governments which I 
mentioned in my last address, the Centra] Provinces Debt 
(\)iiciliation Bill is expected to be passed into law shortly. 
The report of the United Provinces Agricultural Debts 
(Vnnmittee is now before* the Local Government who are 
also endeavouring to find a formula for adjusting rent and 
revenue automaticallv with major fluctuations in prices 

^ m * • 

without need for resort to coufts. 

The world-wide economic depression has inevitably 
had its re])ercussions on Indians overseas. In Ceylon and 
Malaya,, Indian labour employed on the tea and rubber 
estates has felt the. effect of the fall in the price of these 
commodities! AVages have had to be reduced, but my 
Government have endeavoured, successfully, with the co- 
operation of the Governments concerned, to prevent such 
reduction from adversdy affecting the labourer's standard 

oa 
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of living. For those who are unwilling to work on reduced 
wages facilities for repatriation to their homes in India 
have been secured. Our Agents in both countries are 
watching the economic situation carefully with a view to 
safeguarding the interests of Indian labour. In South 
Africa also unemployment is common among Indians, 
especially in Natal, but our Agent there has made 
representations for relief to the Union Government which 
we have reason to believe have proved, fruitful. The only 
other point which I need touch upon before passing from 
this subject is the appointment last October by the Union 
Government of the Commission to enquire into the occupa^ 
tion of proclaimed land by Indians in the Transvaal. The 
Commission, which is presided over by Mr. Justice Feetham 
of the Supreme Court of tlie Union, has started work, and 
my Government await its report with keen interest. 

I followed with great interest your proceedings during 
the last Session with regard to the Trade Agreement which 
had been made at Ottawa by my Government with Hus 
Majesty ^s Government in the United Kingdom, and it 
naturally afforded me the. utmost satisfaction that the 
decision at which you arrived after prolonged considera- 
tion confirmed the action which my Government had taken 
in sending their reprei?entatives to the Imperial Economic 
Conference and in concluding a Trade Agreement. That 
your decision was a wise one I firmly believe, and I ‘shall 
look forward with great interest* to the results of th(» 
periodical examination which you have decided to impose 
on the working of the agreement in order to test in the 
light of actual experience its effect upon Indian commerce 
and indiustry. I sincerely trust that this new departure 
in our tariff policy will be found to have justified itself 
and to have been of definite assistance towards that revival 
of commercial prosperity which we all so anxiously desire 
to see effected. 
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In my speech at the opening of the September Session 
] apprised Hon^ble Members of the notable success achieved 
by the Army authorities under the direction of HLs 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in reducing the cost 
of Defence ; and 1 then indicated that the limits of 
retrenchment had almost, if not quite, been reached. 
Since then, as part of His Excellency's schemes for 
economy, have be<ni compelled to disband certain 
famous units, whose long and distinguished records of 
service must command our admiration and respect. Tt 
is with the deepest regret that I have seen the names of 
the Pioneer Regiments disappear from our Army List, 
but I have no doubt that the traditions that they have, 
created will be worthily maintained by those of the 
personnel who are l>eing transferred to other units of the 
Army. 

Another measure that you will shortly have to consider 
is one that aims at reducing the cost of the Auxiliary 
Force. Our thanks are due to the units concerned for 
the spirit in which they have accepted the need for 
economy ; and T think 1 can assure them that the measures 
we intend to introduce will not prejudice the eflSciency of 
the Force as a whole. 

I expect lion hie Members remeinj^er the several 
occasions on wdiich I have emphasised the determination 
of my Government not to felax the measures in force 
against civil disobedience so long as the*^ circumstances 
exist which make them necessary. 1 am glad to think that 
not only has that policy had the anticipated effect of 
reducing still further the proportions of the civil disobedi- 
ence movement, but that it has commended itself to the 
judgment of an ever-increasing number of moderate men, 
who realise the harm done to the political and economic 
interests of the countiy by the disastrous policy pursued 
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by the Congress. In order to prevent a recrudescence of 
the civil disobedience movement, it was necessary for my 
Government to ask the Legislature to strengthen the general 
law by the inclusion of a considerable number of the 
provisions of the consolidated Ordinance, which expired 
at the end of December. It is an invidious task for a 
Legislature to enact special, even though temporar>% 
measures of this character, and it cannot be expected that 
a Legislature will shoulder that responsibility unless it is 
convinced of the reality of the menace from which the 
country requires to be protected. The experience, 
however, of the last few years has made that menace too 
plain to be ignored, and not only the Central Legislature, 
but the Legislatures in all those Provinces where the civil 
disobedience movement has been most intense, have with 
no uncertain voice given to the Governments the powers 
whereby the forces of disorder can be kept in check and 
to the countrj^ the prospect of a steady return to peaceful 
conditions. The Acts which are now on the Statute Book 
will not be permanent, but Avill be in force during the 
difficult period of transition from the present to the new 
constitution, when there is a special risk of certain elements 
in the population trying to substitute the rnethofls oF 
revolution for those of constitutional and orderly progress. 

I trust that when the period for which these .Acts will 
remain in forc^ has expired, those, in whose hands the 
power will then rest, will find •themselves able safety to 
discard them, and that the threat which direct action 
presents to the evolution of constitutional self-government 
will have been destroyed. I regret that there are not as 
(yet any open signs of a recognition on the part of ihe 
leaders of the civil disobedience moveijient of the harm 
their policy has caused to the country. Thbugh their 
efforts to revive enthusiasm meet with little success, they 
still remain pledged to that policy. I am firmly convinced, 
however, that the march of events* will gradually cany 
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them further and further away from the sterile methods 
of negation and obstruction, and that in spite of themselves 
they will find that they are caught up in the living forces 
of constructive politics which the near approach of the 
new constitution is releasing on all sides. 

I must refer once more to the sinister terrorist move- 
ment in Bengal. Shortly after I last addressed the 
Assembly, tw^o serious outrages occurred, the dastardly 
attack on the Raihvay Institute at Pahartali, near 
Cliittagoug, and the second attemi>t, fortunately again 
unsuccessful, against the life of Sir Alfred Watson, Editor 
of the Statesman, Since then there has, I am glad to say, 
been some improvement in the situation. The Bengal 
Legislative Council have given the Bengal Government ali 
the powers for which they have asked, and liave passed a 
special Act aimed at the suppression of terrorist outrages, 
and a further Act w^hich enhances the punishments for 
offences in connection with fire-arms and explosives, and, 
it is hoped, will operate as a deterrent to those w)io, either 
to assist the terrorist movement or merely for gain, smuggle 
arms into the Presidency. The desj)atch of *troops to the 
Province has also had a reassuring effect on the loyal 
population, and T believe has helped to convince the 
anarchical elements that Government are prepared to use 
all their powers to stamp out this evil. But it is not merely 
by arrests and police measures that the movement can he 
eradicated. Tlie Meml)ers of fhis Assembly have recognised 
that much can be done, by influencing public opinion, to 
warn the youth of Bengal against allowing themselves to 
become entangled in murderous conspiracies, dangerous to 
their country and ruinous to themselves. And T hope 
i am not too sanguine in thinking that T detect signs that 
public opinion is ranging itself in a more practical way 
against the doctrines that lead these young men astray, 
and that there is a growing recognition that the success 
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of these methods of terrorism would be fatal to the hopes 
of peaceful progress in the Province. 

Hon^ble Members will doubtless have studied, with 
care and with interest, the reports as they appeared day 
by day in the Press of the proceedings of the Third Round 
Table Conference wdiich concluded just before Christmas. 
As on the previous occasions my Government have made 
arrangements to bring out an Indian edition of the valuable 
reports which represent the labours of the Conference. 
I understand that copies are now available and have been 
supplied to all Members of the House. 

Hon’ble Members will not expect me to review in any 
detail the work done by the Conference ; but 1 may be 
permitted to pass on some of the general impressions it 
has left on my mind. Prom accounts reaching us a signal 
feature was the determination of all who participated in 
the deliberations, whether on the British or on the Indian 
aide, to get to grips with the difficult problems with wdiich 
they were confronted and hammer out practical solutions 
calculated to carry with them the greatest common measure 
of consent. I have been impressed by the workmanlike 
way in which one complicated subject after another wa< 
taken up and discussed, and the conclusions reached 
expeditiously recorded for future use and guidance. 

My next impression is of theV^i^^ral good-will wliich 
is so clearly seen to have animated the discussions. Even 
where differences of opinion have remained, mutual respect 
for views strongly felt has asserted an influence which is 
itself of good augury for the future. 

My last and strongest impression is of work Veil done 
and another milestone behind us on the road of constitu- 
tional advance. There is no tarrying on that road. 
Steadily and surely the march to Federation proceeds. 
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Since their return from England I have taken the 
opportunity to meet individual delegates in order to place 
myself in direct touch with their views. Prom remarks 
they have made to me it is clear that the personal contacts 
tliey established at home with m(*mbers of the British 
delegation have left them in no doubt of the evident 
intention of His Majesty’s Government to press on to a 
conclusion the great work to which they have set their 
hand. There is one passage in the speech of the Secretary 
of State at the conclusion of the Conference to which I 
would particularly refer. You will remember that some 
j)ressure was put on the Secretary of State by members 
of the Indian delegation to enter a definite date in the 
Bill at which time the Federation should come into being. 
The Secretary of State explained the grave difficulties in 
the way of that suggestion, but gave two pledges, the 
importance of which has, I .feel sure, not been lost on 
public opinion in . this country. In the first place the 
Secretary of State declared that it is not the intention of 
Ills Majesty’s Government to inaugurate any kind of 
provincial autonomy under conditions whic];> might leave 
Federation to follow on as a, mere contingency in the 
future. In the second place, speaking not only for the 
British Government, but for the British delegation as a 
whole, he stated that between now and the passage of the 
Bill His Majesty’s Government would do eveiy’thing within 
thefr power to remove any obstacles that may at ])rosent 
stand in the way of the Peeferation eoming into being at 
as early a date as possible. These assurances were given 
as a declaration nublichv made of the course His Majesty’s 
Government have set themselves to follow. 

Let its then pause for a moment and take stock of 
the position. The series of three Round Table Conferences 
has completed the period of preparation. It now lies with 
His Majesty’s Goverftment to place their proposals before 
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Parliament. The broad lines of their programme are 
already known to you. They intend without loss of time 
to embody their scheme of constitutional reform in what 
is commonly described as a White Paper for presentation 
to Parliament. The White Paper, though not itself a 
Bill, will contain the definite proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government. The x)ublic memory is sometimes short, so 
I take the liberty of reminding Hon’ble Members of the 
reasons given for the procedure contemplated. As the 
Secretary of State has said, it has been the intention of 
successive Governments that a Joint Select Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament should be called upon at some 
stage to examine the proposals for constitutional reform. 
In recommending to Parliament that this important task 
shall be performed before any Bill is introduced. His 
Majesty’s Government (and here I am quoting the words 
used by the Secretary of State last year) hope to facilitate 
Indian co-operation and ensure its effective influence in 
what is probably the most important stage in the shaping 
of the constitutional reform and at a time before irrevocable 
decisions are taken by Parliament. The procedure Parlia- 
ment will follow, once the White Paper has been presented, 
is of course a matter for Parliament itself to decide ; but 
I have no doubt that the Secretary of State will shortly 
make clear the exact intentions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as regards the lines of future procedure and I am 
confident that places will be found* for some representatives 
of the Indian Legislature among the persons to be called 
into consultation with the Joint Select Committee. In 
the meantime I disclose no secrets when I say that the 
present is a period of considerable official activity both 
in the India Office and here in the departments of my 
Government in completing material required foi* inclusion 
in the White Paper. I can understand the impatience of 
those who wish to see the White Paper and study its 
contents. It may be expected to give a complete picture 
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of the constitution His Majesty’s Government have in 
mind, both for the form of government in the Provinces, 
and for tin? P^ederal Government at the Centre proclaiming 
in its shape and composition the essential unity of this 
great country. I^ardon me if T remind Ilon’ble Members 
that the preparation of a doeunient of such transcending 
importance recjuires the closest care and attention and that 
this brief interval, I can give Hon’ble Members the assur- 
ance that it is only a brief interval, after the conclusion 
of the (\)nferenee* Is essential to enable the task to be well 
and truly done. 

There is one step of vital importance in connection 
with the new constitution with which all of you, gentlemen, 
as Members of the Indian Legislature will be directly 
concerned. I allude to the setting up of a Reserve Bank. 

T need not repeat the statements of the Secretary of State 
in his reported sp(‘eches at the Conference on this matter, 
but you will a])preciate from them that it will be necessary 
to pass a Reserve Bank Bill during the months which will 
now intervene before the inauguration of the new constitu- 
tion. 1 trust that we shall find ourselves ni accord with 
you on all the main conditions necessary for the creation 
of a sound and independent Bank, and T hope that it will 
he possible to make known to you before the end of this 
Session the programme for procedure in this matter. 

As regards finance, T have some matters of interest to 
bring to your attention. So far as the Budgetary position 
is concern(‘d I do not’ propose to anticipate the stcntement 
to be made in four weeks time by the Finance Member. 
But, as you know, important transactions have been pro- 
ceeding •r-eeently as regards the public debt, and I think 
it may be ap]iropriate if I take this occasion to tell yon 
something of my Government’s plans and expectations in 
this field. In all tthat we are doing now we have one 
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paramount object in view, and that is to prepare the 
position for the Indian Government under the new con- 
stitution so that the financial foundations may be sound 
and so that the new Government may find itself freed 
from embarrassments in its early years. For this purpose 
it is particularly important that the large volume of short 
term debt maturing over the next few years should be 
converted into long term securities, so that the new Govern- 
nent may find itself freed from the anxiety of having to 
meet substantial loan maturities during its early years. 

A second object of great and immediate importance is 
to take advantage of the improved credit of the Govern- 
ment of India to reduce the rate of interest payable on 
Government loans. 

In order to achieve these two objects we have, ever 
since the turn of events gave us an opportunity last year, 
been working according to a carefully planned programme. 
Since June 1932 we have now launched no less than four 
important loan transactions three of which have been 
completed. We stai'ted with a loan to meet our immediate 
cash requiremr3nts in June, and followed that in August 
with our finst conversion operation. Then in the last ten 
days we have taken two more important steps, first a cash 
loan for 15 crores for which the subscription list was 
opened on the 23rd January and closed in half an hour 
heavily over-subscribed, followed on the 24th of Janu^ary 
by the announcement of a coqversion offer for three issues 
totalling over 50 crores which we have the right to repay 
during 1933. I think I may say . incidentally that this 
must be a record in the financial history of the Government, 
and I note that one very enterprising weekly journal in 
Calcutta had to issue special supplements dealing, with our 
loans in two successive weeks. These last two operations 
were, of course, closely connected, the first having been 
designed to reinforce the Government’s cash position and 
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to test the strength of the market as a preliminary to the 
second. It has been very gratifying that our plan so far 
has been attended with such signal succ<^ss. 

Now there is one feature about this programme to 
which I must call special attention. At each step the level 
of the Government’s credit has been raised, and whereas 
in June last we borrowed on a basis of somewhat over oj 
per cent., the last 'transaetioris show Government’s credit 
established very nearly at a 4 per cent, level. While this 
steady raising of our credit has strengthened our own 
position and will ultimately mean substantial savings in 
the Budget, the process has also brought considerable profit 
to those members of the investing public that have taken 
advantage of the opportunities thus successively offered. 
This in itself has helped to fulfil the important purpose 
of restoring confidence genei’ally, and our latest reports 
from investment centres show that this confidence among 
investors is spreading. This must not only help the 
general recovery of business but will afford us opportunities 
of still further strengthening our own position, and it is 
our purpose to continue on tlfe lines hitherto so success- 
fully pursued. This, gentlemen, is all of happy augury 
for the future. 

•The steps which I Jiave just described will, I hope, 
lead us towards greater ecopomies in expenditure. But 
that is only one side of the picture, and on the other it Is 
of equal, or perhaps even greater importance, to consider 
the economic development of the country. I think it is 
tilie to say that* there is now in the world, and particularly 
in India, a growing sense that in present world conditions 
some sort of economic planning is necessary for ever>' 
country. My Government is very much alive to this 
feeling and here agai^^ we have our eyes on the future and 
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desire to prepare for the new Government measures for 
providing more accurate statistical information, and for 
evolving a co-ordinated economic policy. 1 hope that we 
shall shortly be able to make known certain plans in this 
connection which are now under our consideration. At 
the moment 1 wish to call your attention to one particular 
matter on which w^e are taking action which is an important 
illustration of the work which requires to be done in this 
field. Communications and transport are of vital import- 
ance in the development of every country, but more 
especially to a country so vast as India. The competition 
of road and rail transport has produced acute problems 
in many countries, and, although in India these problems 
are not yet so acute as in some other continents, it is 
essential that a properly co-ordinated plan should be 
prepared if we are to avoid the serious difiiciiUie.s which 
are being faced elsewhere. « A valuable rej)ort on this 
subject has just been completed for the Government by 
two expert officers and we propose as soon as possible after 
the conclusion of this Session to hold a conference at which 
all Provinciale Governments, the Railway Boanl, and 
certain unofficial organisations ivill be rein’esented. This 
conference will deal wdth que.stions .such as the co-ordinated 
development of roads and railways, tlie methods by which 
such development may be financed, the taxation of motor 
transport and other kindred matters. It is a particularly 
appropriate occasion for the discussion of these questions, 
because after a long period of restriction in public expendi- 
ture we are now, I hope, approaching times, when, aided 
by the consolidation of our financial position and the 
improvement of our credit to which I have already referred, 
and with prospects of cheap money, we -may be able to 
initiate plans which will not only permanently improve the 
economic productivity of the country, but in their execution 
help to set money in circulation which is so necessary in 
the present depression. 
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In leaving you to your duties 1 earnestly pray that 
sound judgment and a desire tor mutual understanding 
and good-will may characterise this Session of the Legisla- 
ture and may thus carry India further forward to the 
fulfilment of her legitimate aims and aspirations. 


DEPUTATION OF THE ZEMINDARS OF AGRA PRO- 
VINCE AND BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION OF 

TALUQDARS OF OUDH. 

His Excellency tlie Viceroy received a deputation of the 23rd February 
Zemindars of Agra Province and the British Indian Associa- 
tion of Taluqdars of Oudh at The Viceroy^s House, New Delhi, 
on the 23rd February 1933 and replied in the following terms 

Gentlemen , — I have listened with the greatest interest 
to the address which you the l^Iembers of the xVgra 
Province Zamindars’ Association and the British Indian 
Association of the Taluqdars of Oudh have presented to 
me. Your two Associations jointly represent the great 
landholding interests in the United Provinces. Both 
have played a prominent part)* in the public life of the 
Province and can look with pride on service gladly and 
generously given for the common good. 

Now that we stand on the threshold of far-reaching 
changes in the system o? government, it is only natural 
and right that you should interest yourselves to ensure 
that the changes made should not prejudice the great 
interests you represent, and let me assure you that, having 
been a landowner myself in my own country, I fully 
sympathise with your anxieties with regard to the future. 

In the circumstances, I have been only too glad to give 
you this opportunity to come and let me know from your 
own lips exactly the matters to which in the new order 
of things you will attach importance. 
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I notice in the first place that you devote considerable 
space in your address to the extent of your special 
representation in the new legislatures as a matter on 
which you have strong feelings. I do not propose to go 
back in any detail over past discussions of this question ; 
but I recall the importance given to tlie same topic in 
the address pressed in 1930 by a deputation of the All- 
India Landholders to iiiy predecessor Lord Irwin. The 
particular request you now make is that in the new 
Legislative Council of the United Provinces the number 
of special landholders seats should be increased from six 
to twelve. You also ask for adequate representation in 
the Federal Legislatures. 

As you are aware, His Majesty Government are now 
seized of the whole question of constitutional reform, 
central and provincial. After prolonged discussion in a 
series of Round Table Conferences, His ^lajesty's Govern- 
ment are now preparing proposals which within the course 
of the next few weeks they will present in the form of 
a White Paper to Parliament, It is intended that the 
proposals put forward by His Majesty ^s Government will 
first be subjected to the scrutiny of a Joint Select Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament, and finally Parlia 
ment itself will undertake the responsibility of securing 
their legislative enactment. 

You will readily undersi^and that, while this is the 
position, I cannot give you anything in the nature of 
definite replies to your questions either on the subject 
of your future representation in the legislatures, or on 
the other points relative to the new constitution which 
you raise in your address. 1 have, howevei, briefly 
indicated the process by which these and all constitutional 
questions will be brought under Parliamentary discussion in 
order to assure you that decisions will not be hastily taken 
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and that full opportunity will be given for the views of 
different interests to be heard and appreciated. Since 
no decisions have yet been taken, I cannot tell you whether 
room can be found for a representative of the landholders 
to be included among the Indian representatives invited 
to confer with the Joint Select Committee ; but I can 
assure you that if for any reason this is not found possible 
I shall press very strongly that you should be given the 
fullest opportunity for which yo i ask to lead your own 
evidence before that body. 

My remarks are not of course confined to your 
representation in the legislatures. The same process of 
Parliamentary' discussion relates ^Iso to such matters as 
the safeguarding of your proprietary rights and the 
establishment of a Second Chamber in the United Pro- 
vinces. I can and will do my part in making your views 
fully known to the Secretary of State. You on your 
part need have no fear that you will lack opportunity to 
make your views known to Parliament. Otn one point 
only 1 feel that I owe it to y;ou to express a caution. 
Your representation in the provincial legislatures at its 
present figure without proportionate increase was made 
the subject of decision by His Majesty \s Government in 
the course of their Communal Award under which the 
alloc'ation was settled of each seat in the legislature of 
each province. If you will read the fourth paragraph 
of the statement attached to that decision you will observe 
that His Majesty’s Government .are unwilling to reopen 
a matter which* for them is now closed except in the 
special circumstances therein indicated. 

Gentlemen, it has been a great pleasure to meet you 
and hear your views, and I trust that my reply may have 
made clear to your minds the situation in regard to those 
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matters in which you are naturally deeply con- 
cerned. You come of a class from which the country 
may well find its natural leaders. I am sure I may rely 
on you to play as great a part in the new conditions of 
the future as you have played in the more familiar con- 
ditions of the past. 


DEPUTATION OP THE SRI BHARAT DHARMA 
MAHAMANDAL. ‘ 

27thPebraMy A deputation of the Sri Bharat Dhanna Mahamandal waited 

1933* 

on His Excellency the Viceroy at the Viceroy’s House, New 
Delhi, on the 27th February and read the following address : — 

May it please Your ^Excellency, — We, the representa- 
tives of the all-India Sanatanist Association— Sri Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal, beg express our deep gratitude 
to Your Excellency, the highest representative of our 
beloved King-Emperor, for .sparing time to receive our 
deputation. 

2. The saints and savants connected with this religious 
Association pray at the outset to the Almighty Father 
of All to bless Your Excellency with long and happy 
life ; and they further pray : — 

fa) May Your Excellency’s rule over this holy land 
treasuring up spiritual culture meet with success and 
establish affectionate relatioas between England and 
India. 

(h) May Your Excdlency discover the root causes 
of the present deplorable unrest, disruption of social 
orders, leading to Godleas pursuits by both^ men and 
women and gradual disappearance of the sense of 
reverence for all classes of elders— the great evils that 
are damrerous alike to the rulers and the ruled. 
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(r) May Your Excellency be able to maintain firmly 
and uninterruptedly the glorious and wise policy of the 
xnighty British Empire — the policy of non-interference 
with religious beliefs and sacred social orders of the 
peoph‘ of this land of religions and thus keep strong and 
alive the happy and cordial relations between India and 
England which the “ Karmas of both the nations have 
e.stablislied in the interest of humanity and peace. 

id) May Your, Excellency ’s government realise that 
the preservation of good government, law and order based 
on justice and truth can oidy be achieved through firm 
faith in Divine guidance which under the present system 
of (lodless education has Ijeen disappearing steadily and 
unchecked all over the world. 

3. The basic principles of the creed of the Sanatanists 
wlio form the bulk of the population of India and the 
eternal creed, which have so successfully stood the hardest 
tests of both the ancient and modern historj", are, among 
others : — 

(a) Faith in the existence of the highly occult world 
behind this mortal world ; 

[b) Faith in the King as responsible representative 
of the Devas — the high Governors of the occult world and 

.therefore protector of the people and defender of their 
religinn. 

(e) Faith in the Divine universal Law of Karma, 
i.e., of actions and re-actions of individuals and of nations 
which guide their destinies ; 

id) Faith in .hereditary caste system and stages of 
life established on the principles of birth-right and purity 
of physical and super- physical bodies through finer forces 
of natunr derived from Shuddha-ashuddha viveka — ^the 
so-called touchabilitjy hnd mjtouchability ; 
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(e) Faith in the transmigration of Souls and cycle 
of births and re-births, working under the Divine law of 
Karma ; 

(/) Faith in the sanctity of women based on their 
Satitwa, i.e., the unique self-dedication of an extreme 
nature for preserving the purity and spirituality of the 
pre-historic race ; and 

(< 7 ) Tolerance and catholicity in respecting beliefs of 
other creeds of the worlds as so many dilferent paths to 
reach the Same One Goal— THE OMNIPRESENT 
ALMIGHTY GOD — and never to interfere with their 
observances. 

4. Having a firm faith in the above mentioned creed, 
in the principle of evolution through births and re-births, 
in social order based on hereditary rank and privileges 
acquired through actions of present and paat existences, 
and in the mighty occult organisation guiding the destiny 
of this world, the spirit and life of the Sanataiiists is 
quite different from those of other communities in India 
and their creed is essentially different from other old or 
new creeds of the country. According to their creed, 
training and nature, they give religion the foremost place 
in their life and according to the injunctions of their 
Shastras they are friendly towards others devoted to the 
uplift of humanity by their sacrifice and all-embracing 
catholicity and loyalty to the King, looking to their 
Sovereign as the Agent of High Occult Governors to 
protect the religion and socio-religious orders of all his 
subjects. We have always been in favour of peaceful 
evolution and since the Viceroyalty of Lord* Minto, we 
have in our own way been approaching the highest 
authorities of the country and have invariabh’^ received 
kind assurances. We now beg to submit that from such 
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a worthy; learned, experienced, strong-minded and far- 
seeing Representative of King-Emperor as Your Excel- 
lency is, this Central All-India Association of the 
Sanatanists cherishes the hope of realising its long-sought 
for prayers, which may be specified as follows : — 

(A) That India is the land of religions and that the 
religion and religious sacraments of its inhabitants, so 
dear to them, may not be interfered with under any 
circumstances ; aitd may Your Excellency kindly do all 
that is needful for a clear recognition of this principle 
in the coming constitution of India ; 

(B) That the Sanatanists who at all times have been 
loyal to their beloved Em})eror arid respected law and 
order look to the Government for the ])rotection of their 
religion, their sacraments and their socio-ndigious order 
(Varnashrama) and expect Jthat a wise farsighted and 
just ruler like Your Excellency would vouchsafe them, 
the protection they have always enjoyed under the aegis 
of the benign British Government ; 

(C) That the present system of edifeation being 
divorced from religion is ])rodbcing a most baneful effect 
on the minds of the rising generation and we resf)eetfully 
beg to draw Your Excellency’s attention to what Lord 
Irwin, Your Excellency’s predecessor, asserted in reply 
to our representation by, stating that ‘‘ The object of all 
true education is to build character, and character 
ultimately depends upon the moral sanctions which a man 
or woman accepts as final in his or her daily life. Such 
sanctions are found most surelV in religion, and if we 
neglect the place of religion in education, we are rejecting 
the most ^)Owerful instrument to assist us in our work.” 
So practical facilities for religious training and spiritual 
culture of all communities of this vast Empire be gixBV 
for permanent peaces and safety of the Empire. 
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The Aryamahila Hitakarini Mahaparishad co-operat- 
ing -with Mahamandal have made a small beginning by 
establishing an academy for the training of women as 
teachers and preachers. For men it is extremely urgent 
to bring out large numbers of religious preachers and 
teachers. For more than a quarter of a century the 
Mahamandal in its own humble way has been training 
such teachers who are doing useful work in all parts of 
the country. But the present condition of the country 
imperatively demands the services of a very large number 
of such trained teachers and this demand can easily be 
met through the help of the Government Sanskrit College 
here, which is an institution of purely Sanatanist type, 
whereas the discipline is conformable in all respects to 
the Dharma Shastras as laid down by Manu and which 
was established mainly for the preservation and cultiva- 
tion of the Sanskrit literature and religion of that nation 
(the Sanatanists) at this centre of their faith and the 
common resort of their tribes. (Vide pages 1 and 4 
sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Benares Pathshala.) 

We hopeiYour Excellency, who ha-s a wide experience 
of the country and who havJ been at its helm for not less 
than 15 years, will not lose sight of the ]>resent moment 
and will consider with sympathy this proposal also which 
we intend to make through the pro])er channel to seek 
Your Excellency’s patronage to,wards the imparting of 
religious education by permitting the Sri Bharat Dliarma 
Mahamandal to open classes, to train more religious 
teachers and bring them out in requirerl number under 
the supervision of the Principal of that institution in the 
Government Sanskrit College, Benares. 

And 

(D) That Your Excellency with your farsighted 
policy will carefully and anxiously consider the terms 
of legislative measures now pending er likely to be brought 
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in future affecting the religion and sentiments of the 
Sanatanists and their socio-religious order before lending 
them your weight, lest the so-called reformers in their 
overzeal do any injury to our most cherished sentiments 
and traditions and thus disturb the peace and tranquillity 
of the land so dear to us. We would like to draw Your 
Excellency’s attention to the very serious question of 
temple entry by the untouchables, which is being pre*ssed 
in and out not by the so-called untoueliables but by the 
present political leaders of the country, workiinjr under 
political motives, and the numerous endeavours that are 
being made by them in the legislatures by introduction 
of bills under different designations, v.gr., Bill for removal 
of untouehability, the Hindu Divorce Bill, the Hindu 
Marriage Bill, Temple Entry Bill, etc., etc. All these 
Bills if sanctioned by Your Excellency’s Government will 
affect the Sanatanists’ religiqus sentiments very seriously 
and may shake the foundation of their traditional loyalty. 
It would not be out of place here to recall the different 
proclamations from time to time is.sued by the late 
Empress Queen Victoria and subseciuently ,by Heirs of 
the Koyal Family to the effect of not interfering in 
religions of the country. We would therefore ]>ray Your 
Excellency to be very cautious in such matters and be 
good enough to stop the mischief in the bud. 

^Ve beg mo.st respectfully to n*peat our prayers for 
Your Excellency’s long life j^nd happiness and conclude 
with hearty prayer for the long life and continued 
happiness of our beloved Emperor and for affectionate 
relations between England and ^ndia for the peace and 
tranquillity of both the nations and for spiritual advance- 
ment of tl^* world. 

His Excellency in reply said : — 

OenilemeUy — ]|!|is a very great pleasure to me to have 
this opportunity to^iwet you here thi.s morning represent- 
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ing as you do the Members of the All-India Sanatanist 
Association — Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal — an or- 
ganization which, as I understand it, contains within its 
membership gentlemen of the highest standing in the 
country, including great scholars and those who by their 
religious practice and precept are held in great reverence 
and respect by all who follow the Hindu faith. 

It was a matter of great regret to me that I was 
forced to cancel a part of my tour last month as a result 
of which I was deprived of the pleasure of meeting you, 
as it had been arranged that I should do, in the historic 
city of Benares. 

I deeply appreciate the loyal wishes with which you 
opened your address, and share to the full your hopes 
that the relations between England and India may be 
guided by a mutual affectioh and understanding which 
will ensure peace and contentment amongst our j)eoples. 
Let me also thanh you for the beautiful casket, in which 
your address has been presented, depicting on its ten sides 
the divine AVataras of your religion. 


If I turn to the important matters which you have 
raised in your address I would first say that it seems that 
you are apprehenjsive that your religion and religious 
customs and beliefs, to which yo,u rightly attach so fliuch 
importance, may not be givjen adecjuate protection under 
the new constitution and you ask that the principle of 
non-interference with religious matters should be fully 
recognised in the coming constitution of India. This 
question is one of the questions which has been considered 
by the Round Table Conference, though possibly it has 
received less attention than the more mundane matters 


with which the Conference has dealt. The matter, how- 
ever, has not been lost sight of, fyr®you are no doubt 
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aware that the Provincial Constitution Sub-Committee of 
the First Round Table Conference recommended that it 
should not be lawful for any leg^islation affecting the 
religion or religious rites of any class or community in 
a province to be introduced without the previous sanction 
of the Governor. A similar proposal in regard to bills 
in the fefderal legislature has also been made by the recent 
Round Table Conference which agreed that the previous 
sanctiojn of the Governor-General should be required to 
bills affecting religion, religious rites or usages. This 
question was also raised by you, Maharajadhiraja. in the 
Plenary Session of the Second Round Table Conference, 
and the views which you then ])Ut forward on that matter 
have no doubt recfived the careful consideration of His 
Majesty’s Governirieut. The proposals of Ilis Majesty’s 
Government will shortly be made public w^hen the White 
Paper is published, and it will then be open to you, if 
you consider that this principle of non-interference has 
not been adequately recognised, to represent your views 
before the Joint Select Committee, and I can undertake 
to forward to the Secretary of State for communication 
to that Committee any representation which you may 
wish to make. 

You rightly comment on the necessity of combining 
religious and secular education, and I fully concur in 
the,' opinion of my predecessor Lord Irwdn, which you 
have quoted, that if we neglect the place of religion in 
education, we are n'jecting the mast powerful instrument 
to assist us in our work. You have for many years been 
training teachers for this worfe You are now trying to 
increase the dutput of teachers, and I am particularly 
glad to that’ you have recognised the importance of 
establishing an academy for the training of women as 
teachers and preachers. You wish to make further 
developments of thij work and suggest that in this matter 
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the Government Sanskrit College of Benares can be of 
great assistance. Education is, as you kncm, a matter 
entrusted to Provincial Governments, and it is not 
possible for the Government of India to give direct 
assistance in any matter of this kind. T have no doubt, 
however, that the Government of the United Provinces 
are fully alive to the importance of the work whicli you 
have started and will give you such iussistaiice as lies in 
their power. I cannot do more at this stage thaJi under- 
take to bring your request to the notice of that Govern- 
ment. It will be for you to represent the matter in great 
detail to them. 

Finally you refer to the Legislative measures now 
pending in the Central Legislature which aim at removing 
by means of legislation the disabilities from which certain 
untouchable castes suffer in regard to the question of 
temple entry. My views and those of my Government 
have already been made clear. 

I held that the questions raised by the Bills which 
certain mejnbers desired to introduce in the Madras 
Legislative Council affected the religious beliefs and 
practices of the Hindu community generally. They could 
not therefore suitably be discussed in a Provincial ( ouncil 
and so I refused sanction to their introduction. At the 
same time I allowed similar Bills to be introdiu'ed in the 
Central Legislature, but in "ranting the sanction 1 irfade 
it clear that it was in my opinion and in the opinion of 
the Government of India es.sential that consideration of 
these proposals should not proceed unless they were sub- 
jected to the fullest examination in all their aspects not 
merely in the Legislature but also outside it by all who 
will be affected by them. This purpose could only be 
satisfied if the Bills were widely circulated and adequate 
time were given to all classes of Hindus to form and ex- 
press their considered views. In this way opportujiity 
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would be eriven to you to put forward your views and 
the arguments which you have placed before me before 
the general public and to eonvince those who now differ 
from you that these are matters which cannot suitably be 
decided by the l<*gislaturft. T do not anticipate that such 
diseiLssions need prove prejudicial to your religion ; with 
the constitutional developments to which we are now look- 
ing forward. il is inevitable that questions of all kinds 
will come more and more under public discussion. Those 
who stand upon tho ancieiit ways must be prepared- 
and indeed there arc signs that they are now prepared— 
to come forward into the arena of public discussion, and 
justify their views. 

In conclusion let me thank you, gentlemen, once 
again for your good wishes and particularly for your 
prayer that I may be instrumental in establishing 
affectionate relations between my country and yours — an 
object for which T have always striven during the years 
that I have had the privilege of living in and working 
for India. 


BANQUET AT BHOPAL. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal gave a Banquet in sthMaroti 
honour of Their Excel hmcies^ visit to his State. In reply to the 
toast of Iiis health His Excellency the Viceroy said : — 

Your Highness, Ladies and Oentlemen , — Allow me to 
thank you most gratefully for the very cordial manner 
in which J^ou have responded to the toast of the health 
of Her Excellency and myself which has been proposed 
for your acceptance in such charming and graceful 
language by His Highness^ tonight. I thank you, Sir, 
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for all the gfenerous remarks which you have made about 
us both and I am delighted to feel that at long last we 
find ourselves enjoying your hospitality in Bhopal. And 
I assure you, Sir, that our presence here recalls the 
happiest recollections to our minds of our first visit to 
your State — of the valued friendship which we had for 
many years with that wonderful Lady, your Mother, 
who, as a Ruler, held a unique position in India and 
whose wise and sympathetic administration of her people 
will never be forgotten by Your Highness' faithful and 
loyal subjects in Bhopal. I can recollect another and a 
rather more domestic matter in connection with that 
visit to which you have already referred and I wish to 
develop more fully your remarks on that matter. Your 
Highness, I think I am right in saying that my wife held 
in her arms the bride of today when she w’as only a week 
old, and this memory gives, an added ])leasure to our 
visit by the fact that we are both able to give our blessing 
and wish all luck to a young lady whom we have knowq 
since she was a baby in arms. To Abida Begum and to 
the lucky bridegroom, the* Nawab of Kurwai, Her 
Excellency and I with deepest sincerity wish everything 
of the best in what I trust may be a long, happy and 
successful married life. These two young people have 
both been born to great responsibilities ; and they will, 
I am sure, undertake them in the best and truest interests 
of their subjects whose welfare I am sure will always be 
their chief concern among all their many public activities. 

Your Highness, you have made some very flattering 
remarks with regard to the married life of Her Excellency 
and myself and have suggested that from the Avealth of 
my experiences I should give the young couple a Avord of 
advice as to how to be happy though married. This is 
indeed a difficult problem to deal vrith at any time and 
doubly more difiicult for me in thctpresence of my ivife. 
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But might 1 make the following suggestion to Your High- 
ness which might prove helpful to the young couple in the 
future. Let the bride have a short talk to Her Exeelleiicy 
and she will learn very quickly how completely to manage 
her husband ; Jet the Nawab come and have a word with me 
and 1 think- 1 could explain to him how ndt to get into 
trouble with his wife. As a result of these talks and the 
good advice they wdll receive 1 should be full of confidence 
that their married life in future years will be as com- 
pletely happy as mine has been since the day, a few years 
ago, when I was married. 

The Nawab of Kurwai, the fortunate bridegroom 
whom we are about to welcome, comes of sturdy Afghan 
stock and his forebears were the Rulers of Kurwai within 
a few years of the founding of the Bhopal State. He has 
what I may be allow’ed to consider has been to him tlie 
advantage of a first class education in England, and he 
has held a Commission in ti ‘e British Army. So we may 
all agree that he brings to his distinguished bride the 
greatest assets to make for her happiness. The two houses 
are of the same Afghan origin and their alliance must 
be a matter of mutual jubilation and (fongratulation. 
Rather than offer advice based on personal experience 
1 will only say that from the core of our hearts Her 
Excellency and I hope tliat they wdll alwaj’is be as happy 
and contented as we have been. 

•Your Highness, I have referred to my first visit to 
Bhopal when you were a yoftng man under the guidance 
of your Mother. Let me turn to the time, when I came 
out to India as Viceroy two years ago, wdien I was 
fortunate enough to find you holding the high otBce of 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. In this way we 
came imniediately into close contact over difficult questions 
regarding Federation and other momentous matters 
affecting your Order. I may say that I have had first- 
hand experience of Your Highness’ indefatigable energy. 
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In your efforts to help me you proved to be a most thorough 
and tireless worker and, if 1 may say so, these qualities 
have characterised the seven years of your rule. Under 
the close supervision which Your Highnass has given to 
all the branches of your adniinistratiou each and every 
department has shown a steady impioveinent in its work. 
At the same time we all know that Your Highness finds 
time to excel in the w'orld of sport. In sj)ite of enforced 
absence tlirongli multifarious duties and activities for 
over twm years from first class polo you rc'cetitly succeeded 
in leading to victory His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kashmir's team in the Prince of Wales’ Tournament at 
Delhi. I had the pleasure of watching the games and 
the feature that stamped Your Highness’ play was an 
amazing sense of anticipation w’hich resulted in your 
being in the right place to do the right thing at the right 
time. This asset has, I am .sure, alw’ays stood yon in 
good stead and will continue to be the basis of your sound 
administration. 

The very generous concessions which Your Highness, 
following the noble traditions of your House, has 
announced on this happy occasion are all the more 
laudable when one considers the difficult time that all 
States and Provinces are passing through at present and 
they will, I am sure, ])rove a gesture to your people that 
will lead them to share your happiness to the full. I 
must also commend your decision to curtail unnecessary 
pomp and display in order to lessen tlie burden on your 
State — a decision which is entirely in keeping with your 
character. 

Your Highness, I am indeed happy to know that I 
can count on your unfailing support in the big issues 
that still lie before us for I know it will prove a great 
factor towards their expeditious solution. Then let us 
hope that we shall be able to participate in the mere 
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frivolous Conferences which you have predicted ; when 
we can give vent to our views on matters of less moment 
such as body line bowling and lifting the polo ball off 
a free hit at the opponent's goal. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 must not keep you longer 
but I cannot conclude without thanking Your Highness 
very warmly on behalf of all your guests and, e.specially 
on behalf of l^ady WiUingdon and myself, for the 
extremely pleasant* time you are giving us here. Our 
visit is perforce all too flefding but you could not have 
done more for our comfort and enjoyment. Every one 
here must feel it is a truly memorable occasion and that 
it is as much a privilege as a pleasure to have taken part 
in this marriage ceremony of Abida Hegum and the 
Nawab of Kurwai. In the years to come, for all of us, 
this day will ever remain a day of pleasant memories and 
happy recollections. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to drink to the long 
life of Their Highnesses the Nawab and Begum of Bhopal 
and to wish His Highness continued sucee§s in the ad- 
ministration of his important ^tate. 

LAYING OF THK FOUNDATION STONE OF THE LADY 
WILLINGDON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL AT DATIA. 

His Exc'ellencv the Viceroy made the following speech at 
the fayijig of the foundation stone of the Lady WiUingdon 
Girls^ High School at Datia by Her Excellency on the 7th 
Marcli : — 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen , — 1 am 
extremely glad that it has now been found possible to 
allay the ^eat disappointment which Her ExceUency and 
1 felt at having to cancel the tour we had arranged in 
January. Our visit to Datia is perforce a very fleeting 
one but we are particularly delighted to have this 
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opportunity of renewing our old friendship with Your 
Highness, a friendship that ^dates back to the time when 
I. was Governor of Bombay. 

Before Her Excellency carries out the request that 
has just been made to her, let me say on her behalf and 
on my own how grateful w*e are to Your Highness for 
the cordial manner in which you have welcomed us to 
your State today ; our presence hent^ calls to mind the 
long and happy personal relations which we can claim 
with Your Efighness for many years which makes our 
visit here all the more delightful to us both. Let me 
thank Your Highness too for the kindly terms in which 
you have expressed your ap])reciation of such humble 
services as we have been able to render to this great 
country, and assure you that we consider it a great 
privilege to be here to assist in guiding India forv’ard 
at this most interesting juncture to the great future that 
we all feel confident lies before her. ^ For our part we 
wisli to congratulate Your Highness heartily on the Sihw 
Jubilee of your rule which has recently been celebrated. 
If we look back over the 25 years during which Your 
Highness has been guiding the administration of Datia, 
the retrospect is one that must be a source of highest 
satisfaction to Your Highness and to your people. Great 
progress has been made in all the imj)ortant Departments 
of the/ State and the honour of the G. C. I. E., which was 
conferred upon Your Highness last June, is welcome 
evidence of the manner in which your loyal services are 
appreciated by His Majesty the King-Emperor. I also 
wish to commend the faithful assistance Your Highness 
has been given by your Chief Minister, Qazi Sir Aziz-ud- 
Din Ahmed, an able officer of wide experience und sound 
judgment. 

The ceremony for which we are gathered here today 
is a happy illustration of the very' deep interest which 
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Your Highness takes in the welfare of youf people. In 
the field of education Your Highness has shown yourseU 
to be possessed of wide and liberal views ; free and 
compulsory education has been established and now the 
Sjtate is to be provided with a High School for girls. 
I should like to say again how grateful we are for the 
honour Your Highness has bejstowed on us by marking 
our visit in such a fitting manner. Her Excellency always 
has the welfare of the womanhood of India at heart and 
her work to further their interests is, if I may say so, 
unremitting. She is therefore delighted to accept the 
invitation Your Highness has extended to her today. 


Her Excellency before laying the foundation stone 
said : — 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen , — I am very 
proud to think that this School, of which I am now going 
to lay the foundation stone, will bear my name. 
I fervently hope that when it is established it will prove 
a blessing to the people of Datia and I wish the Staff 
every success in the work that lies before them. 


OPENING OF THE UHL RIVER HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
UNDERTAKING AT lAHORE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy irf opening the Uhl River Hydro- 
Electric undertaking at Ijahore on the 10th March 1933 said : — 

Dr. Gokul Chand Varawp, —tAs I sat here this 
morning and listened to the detailed statement of the 
Chief Engineer, Mr. Thomas, and to your very interesting 
and inspiring account of the history of the inception 
and completion of this vast project, and the difficulties 
that have been overcome in securing the successful 
achievement of this great ^engineering work, my mind 

L2aPSV 
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went back tD a day about a year ago when I sat and 
heard rather similar speeches made by those who were 
chiefly responsible for the creation of that huge project, 
the Sukkur Barrage scheme, with the details of which 
I had something to do when 1 was Governor of Bombay 
and which was successfully completed under the guiding 
hand and through the driving force of my successor 
there, Lord Lloyd. 

You, Sir, today, just as they, when 1 opened the 
Sukkur scheme, have expressed yourself in terms of 
justifiable pride and satisfaction at the completion of 
this great project, and my first duty is very warmly to 
congratulate you as Minister in charge of this great work, 
and my second, very specially to congratulate all those 
from the highest to the lowest, who in their executive 
capacity, after many years of untiring devoted labour, 
have successfully finished their; tremendous task which is 
bound to stimulate by the supply of cheap power in- 
dustrial development in this Province, and to give the 
advantages of modern amenities of life and comfort to 
thousands of'your people by the supply of electric lighting 
to their homes. I feel it a great privilege and pride to 
have been invited here today to perform the principal 
part in this ceremony by touching that lever, of wdiich 
you have spoken, and letting loose this electric power for 
the service of man. 

When I was Governor-General of Canada, I had 
many opportunities of seeing for myself the great hydro- 
electric undertakings which have been carried out in the 
Dominion where more than 250 million pounds are 
invested in central electric power stations. In the 
Province of Ontario alone there are at present in use 
nearly 40 water-power plants generating about million 
horse-power. Electrical development proceeded at first 
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in annual stei)s of about thirty to forty thousand horse- 
po^'er, but latterly at the rate of about one hundred 
thousand horse-power yearly. 

liy harnessing? water ("anada has facilitated the 
"rowth of her lar^e industries and in the comparatively 
short period of ten years has altered her whole commercial 
outlook. Indeed it may be interestiiif? to let you know 
that (lurinj? my time of oflice there, Canada wdth only ten 
million jieople had he<*onie the fifth trading nation of 
the world. 

About four years ago the Government of the Irish 
Free State completed their first great liydro-electric 
sclieme on the river Shannon and 1 am credibly informed 
that so rapid has been the development of the demand 
for electricity there tliat already they are engaging on 
its enlargement. 

Here in India, during many years of service with 
wide oj)jK)rtunities of seeing all parts of the country, I 
hav(‘ been tremendously impress(»il with the^great irriga- 
tion schemes wliich have minimised the danger of famine 
and protected our people from the o])pression of starva- 
tion. While 1 think I am right in saying that, the great 
Tata firm of Bombay were the first to initiate hydro- 
electi-ic enter|)rise in India, and that tliere are other hydro- 
electfic jirojects already fn existence or under completion 
in the South— perhai)s 1 migfit refer paHicularly to the 
Pykara project which was started when 1 was Governor 
of Madras — you can now claim jn the Punjab that you 
hav(^ initiat'd pyohahly the greatest hydro-electric project 
in the country. And it is wdth a feeling of great pride 
that I can* claim that security from famine and great 
Iiower schemes for industrial development hav^e been 
largely produced through the biains and engineering skill 
of my countrymen ,or®by men who came of British stock, 
L20PSV * qa 
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and that whatever onr detractors may say, we are hand- 
ing over to the responsibility of the new Governments when 
the reforms come into being, an India more easy to 
administer, more certain of development than it was when 
we took over its trusteeship many years ago. 

I mention these instances of electrical development 
by Governments or local administrations for two reasons. 
Firstly, lest there may be some local tendency to regard 
a hydro-electric undertaking as too advanced or new 
fangled, and secondly, lest it may be thought venturesome 
or speculative. While it would not be right for me to 
indulge in prophecy with regard to the Uhl River 
Undertaking, this much I can say, the coming age will 
be one of electricity and the uses to which electricity can 
be put are constantly widening. Wherever electricity is 
newly introduced the benefits which follow in its train 
become so quickly obvious, that it seems to create its own 
market. I do not wish to imply that it is superfluous to 
trouble about finding consumers but I do think that there 
are good general grounds for a healthy optimism. 

When we are on the , eve of constitutional Reforms, 
it is, I think, well to reflect on the great assets which the 
newly constituted Punjab Government will inherit from 
its predecessors. Those assets include the largest system 
of canal irrigation in the world which not only brings 
in approximately half the revenue of the Province^ but 
which has also added immensely to the welfare of the 
people and the importance of the Punjab as a source of 
agricultural products ; a carefully thought out system 
of arterial and intra provincial roads ; a well developed 
scheme of forest conservancy and production ; and lastly 
this new source of energy in this great hy^dro-electric 
project which it is my proud privilege to open today. 
I sincerely hope that when the new Government comes 
into power, it will appreciate ,the efforts of its predecessors 
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and will carry on the good work with a view to promoting 
industry and ameliorating the lot of the people. 

I am glad that you saw fit to include in your address 
those passages from a note by the late Colonel Battye. 
They show the spirit which dominated liis enthusiasm 
and the high ideals he held. I feel a keen sense of loss 
that he is not here to rejoice with us today on the successful 
culmination of this great achievement. 

It has also gi\’en me pleasure to hear your apprecia- 
tion of the courteous co-operation of Ills Highness the 
Raja of Mandi, and I can well n^alise the encouragement 
which lias resulted from the visits to the works of His 
Excellency Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency and his timely 
recognition of the lalxmrs in tunnelling. 

And here^ ladies and gentlemen, I feel you will 
appreciate a brief digressioi^ from the subject ol hydro- 
electricity if I take this opportunity of saying a few 
words about llis Excellency, your distinguished (}ov(M‘n(>r, 
whose services the Punjab is shortly going to lose. We 
[dl know in what great esteem he is held by the people 
of this Province and this country for he has made his 
mark on India and established a firm place for himself 
in the history of Indian administration. You must all 
b(* proud to feel that he started his service in your 
Province and (piickly ac<piired a high re])utation as a 
district officer. Prom that position he has risen to tlie 
most responsible position he *ean hold owing to qualities 
we mast all admire. As administrator he realises to the 
full what is surely the first esi^ntial to one who deals 
vvith politics, that polities are essentially a human science 
whose subject matter is human beings. He has shown a 
shrew^dnesff of judgment combined with a gift of appre- 
ciation of other standpoints than his own and this has 
w^on for him the confidence of all with whom he served- 
Above all things b^*has entered into the minds of the 
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people he has governed, lie has guided the affairs of 
the Punjab wisely through anxious times, and to me as 
Viceroy he has given unremitting support. [ know we 
one and all, with hearts full of gratitude for his help and 
of sorrow on his departure, wish him a speedy recovery 
from that ill-health w’hich to our misfortune has 
accelerated the close of his eminent career. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 now have great pleasure in 
declaring the Uhl River Hydro-Electric, Undertaking open. 


OPENING OF THE WILUNGDON HOSPITAL FOR 
WOMEN AT LAIiOKE. 

Her Excellency the (kmntess of WilUngdon in opening the 
WilUngdon Hospital for Women at Lahore, on (he 11th March 
1933, made the following speech 

Your Excellency y Ladies and Gentlemen , — Thank you 
very much indeed for the sincen* w^elcome you have given 
me. T find it extremely difficult to ex])res.s adequately 
the pride and gratitude I feel today in accepting the 
invitation that has just been extended to me on behalf 
of Lahore and the Punjab to ()]>en this great building 
that is to bear my name. You have referred in very 
kindly terms to the services I have happily be<m able to 
render for the womanhood of India. In resj)onse, let 
me assure you that you have today greatly eiicburaged 
me in my w^ork by associating my name with such a 
splendid hospital, fitted up, a> His Excellency has just 
told us, with so many appliances wffiich modern science 
now provides to alleviate^the lot of those who are in need 
of medical care and comfort. 

The picture Ills Excellency the Governor 'iias drawn 
proves w^hat a long-felt gap this hospital will fill, and 
from the account of the special features of its equipment, 
I am confident that this gap could not have been filled 
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with greater care and forethought. In fact T think we 
can one and all endorse His Excellency \s opinion that 
the hospital is unique in as far as hospitals in India are 
concerned. Approximately 12 lakhs of rupees have been 
expended to make the projc^ct perfect and up-to-date in 
every practical detail and the unqualified success that 
has attended the execution of the complicated plans merits 
our heartiest congratulations to all concerned. Even a 
Health Centre to train nurse dais has been provided 
thanks to the munificence of Rai Bahadur Amar Nath. 
But were T now to extol all the outstanding qualities of 
the scheme my deej) interest and enthusiasm would 
probably carry me right beyond the limits of the time 
for which I am expected to speak, — so T think it would 
be wuse to reserve ray remarks till T have the pleasure of 
going round the building myself ! 

The number of cases treated during 1932 is proof of 
the solid foundation upon which this hospital will start 
its career of utility. It will, 1 am sure, serve other than 
purely local needs and, as years go by,# its sphere of 
influence will increase steadil.v. For my ])art, T wish it 
every possible success in the future — indeed, I feel that 
its future is assured and 1 am certain that it will ^fiay a 
leading part in creating greater happiness for the women 
and, children of Lahore, and the Punjab. When 1 look 
back, as 1 often shall, in vfars to come on this visit to 
Lahore, I shall never fail to think of this building that 
bears iny name and of the work it will be doing in 
alleviating sickness and stifferin^ amongst those who seek 
succour within’ its walls. 


Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen. I have the 
greatest possible pleasure in declaring the Willingdon 
Hospital for Woinei^ open. 
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DEPUTATION OP ORTHODOX HINDUS. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an address presented 
by a deputation of Orthodox Hindus at the Viceroy's House, 
New Delhi, on the 17th March 1933 and replied in the following 
terms : — 

Oentlemeny — I have listened with much interest to 
your address in which you have frankly and vigorously 
put forward your considered views on both the question 
of legislation in regard to Temple-entry and the wider 
question of the constitutional reforms. In regard to the 
former question, your views are very similar to those 
recently put before me by the All-India Sanatanist 
Association, the Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, and 
like that Association, you represent the orthodox section 
of the Hindu community which is strongly opposed to 
the movement recently started to introduce changes in 
the religious usages of the Hindus. Like that Association, 
your Association, the All-India Vamashrama Swarajya 
Sangh, counts among its members those who by their 
religious practice and precept are held in great respect 
by all who follow the Hindu faith and whose opinions in 
these matters are entitled to the most careful considera- 
tion. On this important question of legislation regarding 
Temple-entry it is not, I am afraid, possible for me to 
add to the statements which have been published by my 
Government or to the reply which I gave a short time 
ago to the Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal. As 
I. explained on that occasion, in granting sanction to the 
introduction of these Bills in the Central Legislature. 
I made it clear that it w^ in my opinion and in that of 
the Government of India essential that consideration of 
the Bills should not proceed unless they were 'subjected 
to the fullest examination in all their aspects not merely 
in the Legislature, but also outside by all who will be 
affected by them. In saying that they should be examined 
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both within and outside the Legislature, I have met to 
a large extent your specific request that the Bills should 
be circulated not merely for eliciting public opinion ” 
in the ordinary sense, but for eliciting specially the 
opinion of the recognised religious institutions and 
associations of the community whose religion is sought to 
be affected by these Bills. This has always been my 
intention and that of my Government, and I can give 
you the assurance that if the Legislature decides to 
proceed with the Bills by circulating them to elicit public 
opinion, T will issue instructions to all Local Governments 
to see that all classes of your community are given a 
full opportunity of recording their views and, in parti- 
cular, that the opinions of the heads of religious 
institutions and the views of religious associations are 
obtained. 

You yourselves, though regretting that religious 
customs which you hold so dear should form the subject 
of political controversy, recognise, I think, that it is 
inevitable undcT modern conditions for these questions to 
come under discussion, and it is in recognition of this 
fact that your Association was started five years ago 
pledged to the attainment of Swaraj on lines consistent 
with the ideals of your religion. You have already 
largely dev(*lo])ed your organisation by establishing 
branches in all the Provinces and by enlisting in this 
work the recognis(Hi religious heads of your community. 
This is evidence of .your realisation of the fact that with 
th(‘ introduction of democratic institutions, the feelings 
and wishe.s of the peo})le can ^only be interpreted and 
made effective through systematic organisations. It is a 
lesson thfi^t must ’be learnt by all those who aspire to 
make their influence felt in the new constitution. 

I come now to the question of the constitutional 
reforms. Tomorrow •wiU be published the White Paper 
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containing: the detailed proposals framed by His Majepty^s 
Government, and you will then see to what extent they 
meet your views. T would, ho^vever, remind you that 
the main outlines of the proposed constitution have 
already been accepted by His Majesty’s Government 
after lenjrthy consultations with the delejjates from British 
India and the States. The final decision rests wdth the 
British Parliament, and, as you know, it is proposed to 
set up a eToint Select Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament to examine in detail the proposals that will 
be contained in the White Paper. On many important 
points you have your own views, and in particular you 
are concerned that the safe^iards for your reli^on should 
be complete and satisfactory. You will not expect me 
to discuss in detail the views you have put forward, but 
I may say that I am in full sympathy with your desire 
that you should have adequate opportunity of represent- 
ing your views when tlie Joint Select (’oramittee is jd 
session. As to the method by which this can most 
conveniently ’be done I can at present say uoihinp:, but 
I will take steps to convey to the Secretary of State the 
nature of tlu^ representation you have made to me. 

Gentlemen, T am very glad to liave had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the Members of your organisation and 
I am grateful for the imymessive manner in which you 
have placed your views before me. 


BANQUET AT RAMPUR. 

His Highness the Na\\;al) of Raiapur gave a Banquet in 
honour of His Excellency’s visit to his State. . In reply to the 
toast of his health His Excellency the Viceroy said : — 

Your HifjihnesSy Ladies and Oenilemcn, —AWim me to 
thaijik Your Highness for your charming and very 
cordial greeting to me today, and* to express my very 
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sincere regret that Her Excellency Tvas unable to 
accompany me on this visit. 

Your Highness, even though the better half of me 
is not here today, it is none the less a great pleasure to 
tear myself away even for only a few hours from White 
Papers and other matters of administrative concern at 
Delhi and to redeem my promise to pay a visit to Your 
Highness at Rampur, to feel that I am renewing an old 
friendshi]) which J held for many years with Your 
Highness’ Father and to have this opportunity of paying 
you a visit in your deliglpful and beautiful home. 

I must admit that T was slightly envious when 
1 heard Your Highness’ remarks w’ith regard to the first 
visit of a Governor-Oeneral, the Marquess of Hastings, 
to Rampur wdien it took no less than 20 days to come 
from Lucknow' — not that T prefer travelling on an 
elephant to travelling in an ^Aeroplane — hut T am envious 
for the reason that the Viceroy in days gone by apparently 
had the time at tlieir disposal to tour and to pay visits 
at their wdlt — a jdeasure which is, sad to say, most 

certainly denied to the Viceroy of today. 

• 

Your Highness made a happy reference to the great 
traditions of staunch loyalty to the Crowui and the Empire 
wiiich hav(' been maintained Avith ever-increasing strength 
by your forebears and ^in which you nat\irally feel a 
justifiable y>ri(le. I am confident that you Avill worthilv 
uphold that tradition and that I can count on youi 
co-operation in all difficulties, internal or external, small 
or great, Avhich may arise and in which the assistance of 
your State may be sought. 

1 wa^ very pleased to hear your accouiit of the niiiiiy 
improvements Your ITighnei?s has made in your State 
during the comparatively short time that you have been 
on the Gaddi. By your actions in this regard you have 
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shown yourself fully worthy of the confidence bestowed 
on you when you were given your powers and I feel 
sure that by continued attention to the needs of your 
subjects you will do your utmost to retain that confidence. 
I must also congratulate Your Highness on the generous 
remissions of land revenue which you have recently made 
for they are clear evidence that you are thoughtful of 
the needs of the poorest amongst your people in these 
difficult times. My advice to Your Highness is that in 
considering schemes for the development of your State 
and the advancement of the welfare of your people, the 
wisest course is to temper enthusiasm with caution and 
insist on the exercise of wise economy. Times are bad — 
of that unfortunately there is no doubt — and it therefore 
behoves us all to control our expenditure within reasonable 
limits anti to think warily before tve embark upon new 
projects int'olving considerable outlay. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief spoke to me, 
after his recent inspection of your Army, in terms of 
high praise for the smart and efficient manner in which 
your troops y^ere turned out, praise which T can fully 
endorse from what I have seen of them today. I am 
sure that, due to the personal interest which Your Highness 
takes, and to the support and guidance of Brigadier 
Campbell and the Military Advisory Staff, should an 
emergency call your Army to any theatre of War in the 
future it would acquit itself in a manner worthy of the 
noble traditions of your State. 

I was particularly gla^ to hear Your Highness express 
your gratitude to His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey 
for his assistance when you have consulted him. I con- 
sider that you are fortunate indeed to have suhh a wise 
counselloBi ready and willing, as I know he is, to help 
you with such problems as inevitably arise. I also appre- 
ciated your reference to Sir Charles Watson and the 
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Political Agents with whom you have had dealings since 
your accession. Their chief wish has been to be of service 
to Your Highness and to the (xovemment of India and 
it is- a source of gratification to me to learn that in this 
they have achieved success. 

I am grateful to Your Highness for having lent the 
services of your Chief Minister, Sahebzada Abdussamad 
Khan, as a Delegate to the Ottawa Conference and I am 
happy to think tljat my judgment in selecting him was 
not misplaced for, from all that I hear, the Indian 
Delegation worked splendidly together as a team and 
made a valuable contribution towards the success of that 
unique inter-imperial Conference. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to join me in 
drinking to the health, long life and happiness of His 
Highness the Nawab of Rampur. 


OPENING OF THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 

His Excellency the Viceroy presided over the Session of 
the Chamkr of Princes at New Delhi on the 2^h March 1933 
and opened the proceeding with the following address : — 

Your Highnesses , — I welcome you today to the twelfth 
session of your Chamber since its inauguration in 1921. 
This is the second time I have had the privilege of 
presiding at your deliberations and in view of the 
important subjects which will come under discussion 
I look forward to it with lively and sympathetic interest. 
The adjectives, “ momentous and “critical**, are at 
times misused .and have already been applied on more 
than one occasion to your Sessions. But who can deny 
that the happenings throughout the world and in India 
during the last twelve months have been of an unusual 
and striking character and the annual meeting of any 
Chamber, whose fqncftion it is to take stock of the^existing 
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position and to lay down plans for the future^ must 
necessarily reflect these* conditions. 1 am glad that Your 
Highnesses have realised this and have provided a full 
attendance for the Chamber Sessions. 

One Member of the Chamber has passeef away since 
we last met. His Highness the Maharaja of ('hhatarpur 
succeeded to his State over 60 years ago and had ruled it 
for more than 40 years, lie attended the Conference (»i 
the Ruling Princes in 1917, but age and infirmity had 
prevented his joining at the Sessions of the Chamber 
itself since its inception. A man of lively mind and 
wide interests, he will be missed by those of his brother 
Princes who knew^ him and 1 feel sure that you will all 
join with me in exi)ressing sympatiiy with the bereaved 
family and in wishing hai)piness and prosperity to his 
successor. 

We welcome for the first time to our Chamber His 
Highness the Raja of Bilaspur, who has now taken uj) 
the burden of his high responsibilities. I am sure that 
he will realise the value of his membership and will be 
a regular and' active attendant at your Sessions. 

Sir Prabhashankar Pattani, President of the State 
Council, Bhavnagar, was selecte<l to be one of the 
Delegates of India to the meetings of the League of 
Nations Assembly held in 1932, this being the second 
occasion on which the Indian States have been rej>resehted 
at the League Assembly by a States Minister. T feel 
sure that Sir Prabhashankar l^attani w^orthily maintained 
the traditions and pre.stige of the States and I await with 
interest the record of the League proeeeding.s whhdi ]i(‘ 
will lay before the Chamber. 

I would wish to mention also a measure shortly 
reaching completion which has always been in accord 
with the* desires of this Chamber. During the past year 
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arranf?oments have been in prof^ress to brin^ into direct 
irlations vsitli the (government of India the remainiiifr 
Indian States wliose political relations have hitherto been 
(onducted by the Bombay Government, and also those 
nho liave bwn in rtdations with the Governments of the 
Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissii. I hope that 
the transfer may take place almost immediately and when 
it does, we shall have advanced a long way towards the 
completion of the policy recommended in the Montagu- 
(^helmsford lleporf of some twelve years ago. It is a 
policy of wliose soundness I have long been convinced and 
the ini] lending constitutional changes made me determined 
that the jiraetic'al difficulties, both administrative and 
financial, which have hitherto hindered its progress must 
he surmounted without delay. 1 would pay a tribute 
to the wisdom, sympathy and skill with which the Local 
Governments concerned have in the past guided and 
advised the States in their jiolitical relations and it is 
only the logic of events arising out of the impending 
constitutional dcvelo[)menfs and no failure on their part 
to discharge their responsibilities satisfactorily that has 
nect»ssitated the (*hange. Some of these Stafes have made 
claims to be admitted to your Chamber as full members 
in their own right and thes(* are being examined by a 
Committee which will T hope report to me shortly, and 
it may be that, as a result of their recommendations. 

1 may feel it my duty t(T admit a certain number of them 
as additional full members of the Chamber ; I hope and 
believe that when I do so they will give an added weight 
to its deliberations and strength ^to the unity of the whole 
Order of Prinqes. 

I wish to t‘xpress my a]>preciation of the w^ork done 
by His Highness the Chancellor and the Standing Com- 
mittee Members during the year. Although the last 
Round Table Conference has to some extent interfered 
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with the meetings of the Standing Committee, I have had 
many opportunities of availing myself of their advice and 
His Highness the Jam Sahib has always been ready to 
place his sound judgment and ripe experience at my 
disposal. During the unavoidable absence of the 
Chancellor in England, His Highness the Maharao of 
Cutch, as Pro-Chancellor, ably carried on the duties of 
the office in this country and for his readiness to come 
to Delhi at all times despite personal inconvenience, I owe 
him my warmest thanks. Although only one meeting of 
the Standing Committee could be held in February 1933, 
it was able to transact useful business and on several 
important subjects misapprehensions were cleared away 
and agreement was reached. 

I come last to the all important question that must 
be exercising your ininds, that of Federation and the 
Federal scheme. Although the White Pap^ containing 
the intentions and provisional proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government has been in your hands for the last few days 
I cannot hope that it has as yet been possible for you to 
study it in sufficient detail to enable you to discuss 
.specific aspects in the present sessions of the Chamber. 
But since I understand that some points are causing 
Your Highnesses anxiety I may be permitted to say a 
few words about them. 

You have seen what is stated in paragraph 19 of 
the introduction regarding the allocation of seats in the 
Council of State among the States’ Members. It gives 
considerable latitude for interpretation and I can assure 
you that the list put before you on the 14th instant was 
illtfstrative only and I and His Majesty’s Government 
would welcome any reasonable amendments which may 
make it generally acceptable. For instance, there is in 
my opinion nothing to prevent any States that may wish 
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to do so from suggesting that the seats allocated to them 
should be pooled and arranging together for the appoint- 
ment of Joint representatives. Such a plan might indeed 
be valuable as the nucleus of a party machine to hold 
the States together in matters of common interest. 

I would point out also that as made clear in para* 
graph 3 of the introduction it must not be assumed 
that the present proposals are in all respects so complete 
and final that a B.ill would contain nothing which is not 
covered by this White Paper and if Your Highnesses 
still wish to urge that further points relating to safeguards 
or other matters should also be included it is open to you 
to have them represented before the Joint Select 
Committee. 

I trust that this explanation may resolve some of 
your difficulties as you examine the White Paper. It 
represents the beginning of* the last stage after three 
long years of mutual discussions and of a constructive 
effort in which the Princes of India and their Ministers 
have taken a full share. 1 would recall that it was the 
Princes who at the first Bound Table Corrference three 
years ago, by their expressed tietermination to join with 
British India in securing a real measure of progress for 
India towards responsible Government, made Federation 
a living idea and a practical possibility. There have 
been, difficulties in the w<ay but many of these have been 
resolved during the subsequent discussions and com- 
promises have been effected. It would be idle to demy 
that all points have not proved susceptible of mutual 
agreement and some may have \o be left to decision by 
His Majesty’s’ Government. I would emphasise two 
points for ♦your consideration in regard to such decisions 
by His Majesty’s Government. 

Firstly, if such decisions are to be fair to all parties 
they cannot accepijt the extreme view any particular 
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and 1 fed we owe him a lasting debt of gratitude for wise 
counsel willingly given. In his stead 1 have appointed 
Sir David Petrie whom we welcome in our midst today. 
I am confident he will give of his best to our work and 
prove a successful and popular leader. 

We have listened with interest to His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief's review of the work of the 
St. John Ambulance Association. Times are hard, but 
in spite of this the Association has managed to increase 
its classes in first aid and home nursing which is a 
laudable achievement. I should like emphaticaUy to 
endorse the appeal to all the Centres and also to the 
individual members of the Association to tackle the 
serious problem caused by the large increase in the 
number of traffic accidents. Its solution appears to lie 
mainly in the provision of ‘more ambulances and in 
training more people in the art of first aid. Let us hope 
that next year’s report may give concrete evidence of 
the response to this appeal. 

f 

On hearing Sir David Petrie’s account of the 
activities of the Brigade during the last year, I was 
particularly impressed by the unlimited field of beneficent 
activity that lies before them. The enthusiasts in 
England apparently go so far as to think that members 
are conveniently placed in variotis parts of the country 
to deal with the dastardly outrages of tigers and snakes 
upon unfortunate humanity ! But, alas, the strength of 
the Brigade is now only ,2,000 and though it may never 
reach numbers sufficient to meet the wishes of our 
supporters at home, I do fervently support the appeal 
of your Chairman that everything possible shoulti be done 
to stimulate recruitment. We have seen what a lot can 
be done even by our present small band of workers. To 
them the greatest credit is due for the assistance th^ have 
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rendered to the injured omng to accidents at crowded 
fairs and processions, and on account of communal 
rioting, and if only their numbers could be increased so 
that they could spread their beneficent activities over a 
much wider area, I am sure that such a development 
would be widely appreciated wherever new branches, were 
established. 

Today for the first time we welcome to our Annual 
Meeting the representatives of the Cadet Nursing Division ; 
this is another happy illustration of the good work being 
done by the Association and the Brigade amongst our 
schools, and I trust that hereafter thej^ will participate 
regularly at this annual gathering. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I will now refer to the Indian 
Bed Cross Report for the year 1932. The most pleasing 
feature is a considerable hwakening of activity in the 
Indian States. Great work has been done in Mysore, 
independent Branches have been established at Travan- 
core, Jodhpur and Kotah while the Gwalior Durbar has 
also made enquiries with a view to starting a Branch of 
its own. Their good example* will, I hope, be followed by 
other States. 

In British India also the movement has made great 
strides, notably in the United Provinces where no less 
than eleven more District Branches have been set up. 
In the Army much attention has been paid to Child 
Welfare work and several regiments have started their 
own centres with conspicuous success. 

The statistics for the Junior Red Cross show a 
splendid increase in the number of members and their 
campaign to improve the health in schools is proving yiost 
valuable. It is impossibk for me to enumerate or dilate 
upon all the main achievements of the Society for they 
cover such a large mumber of subject including, as you 
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may know, Disaster Relief, Publicity and Health pro- 
paganda, Assistance to Hospitals, Anti-Tuberculosis work, 
Assistance to invalided soldiers and a Maternity Bureau. 

I wish to thank those who have contributed so generously 
to the Red Cross funds and to sum up the year's work 
by saying that all concerned may take justifiable pride 
in the very satisfactory progress revealed by the report. 

This year, I am sorry to say, we shall lose the services 
of three true friends through the departure of Sir 
Frederick and Lady Sykes and Sir Geoffrey de 
Montmorency. In their Provinces they have worked 
devotedly to extend the sphere of influence of our two 
Societies and I am sure you will join me in thanking 
them for all they have done. I feel they will continue 

to watch our interests and help us whenever possible. 

• 

Before I close my remarks, I should like to leave 
the present and dwell for a few moments on the future 
with particular reference to the work of voluntary 
organisations • like the Red Cross and the St. John 
Associations under the ns 3 W conditions in India which 
will be created owing to the coming Constitutional 
Reforms. 

The field of acti\dty of such Societies is boundless in 
a vast country like this, especially in our villages, where 
a helping hand to improve 'their social conditions would 
do so much to give our people more happiness and com- 
fort in their lives. Thi^ is a matter in which we can 
surely all unitedly combine and put aside entirely our 
communal and political differences. 

And it is to the womanhood* of this country I would 
especially appeal, whether they are temporarily or per- 
manently resident here, for it is thoy who in my opinion 
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hold the key to the further advance of the work of our 
humanitarian Societies. Don’t please let it be thought 
that in making this remark I am suggesting that the men 
should do nothing. . They should give all possible help, 
but in this particular matter I think that a lead from 
the ladies is essential to produce the best possible results. 
My hope is that with the increasing interest taken in all 
forms of education we may soon find many more women 
ready and willing to take up positions as Health Visitors. 
Doctors and Nurses. 

Even now, as we all know, there are countless hospitals 
in this country without any nurses — in fact one usually 
finds a Sub-Assistant Surgeon in sole charge as no female 
staff is procurable to assist him. Some may say that 
this is due to the social system, but I would remind them 
that the work of the Red Cross Society in India concerns 
chiefly the welfare of her women and children, and for 
those who cannot perform public services training in 
Mothercraft and nursing is provided. Our present needs 
can ultimately be reduced to two basic * requirements, 
namely, more opportunities to train workers and more 
money to bring this about. I sincerely trust that all here 
today and everyone with the social interests of India at 
heart will do their utmost to see that these requirements 
are met as soon and as ^ar as possible. The work of the 
Society is indeed worthy df the good-will and liberal 
co-operation of all classes of the people of the country. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Her Excellency has asked me 
to tell you how^vcry sorry she is at being unable to 
attend this meeting. I also am sorry, for at functions 
of this kind I value her support more than ever. •Lat 
me assure you that her interest in your work and hei 
desire to help you a»e as unflagging as ever. 


MthlCaioh 

im. 
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DEPUTATION OF THE LEADINO MEMBERS OP THE 
DEPRESSED CLASSES. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address presented 
by the leading members of the Depressed Classes at the Viceroy’s 
House, New Delhi, on the 29th March 1933, and replied in the 
following terms ; — 

Oentlemen , — I need hardly say that it is a very 
great pleasure to me to meet the members of this 
deputation of the so-called Depressed Classes, whose 
development and advancement have been, I think I can 
claim, one of my special interests during the years that 
I have been associated with administrative affairs in 
different parts of India, and I assure you that I have 
listened with much interest to the various points you have 
raised in your address. 

Your address deals with- the problem of the removal 
of the economic, social and religious disabilities under 
which you suffer. The problem has been frequently 
before me during the years I have spent in this country, 
and it is a metter of personal satisfaction to me that you 
remember and in your address recall the steps which 
I initiated when in Madras to recognise your claim to 
some form of political representation and to ameliorate 
your social and economic position by creating a special 
department to look after your interests. I am glad to 
be able to say that that work has been continued by 
successive Governments of Madras and that considerable 
sums have been spent by them in recent years to improve 
your economic position *by the acquisition of land for 
house sites and for cultivation and by the provision of 
wells and drinking water facilities. ^ Special efforts have 
elsb been made to develop co-operative societies for their 
benefit. These facts go to show that Government in the 
Province in which the problem is most acute are very 
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much alive to your interests and realise fully the necessity 
of improving your economic position. There are other 
spheres in which all Local Governments have dealt with 
this problem ; in particular they have paid special 
attention to the improvement of educational facilities for 
members of your class. They have supplemented the 
work which is being done by voluntary agencies and have 
done what they can to ensure that pupils coming from 
your classes should receive equal opportunities of entering 
into, and equal treatment in, all public managed institu- 
tions. They have encouraged the entry of such pupils 
by various means, such as remission of fees, the award 
of scholarships and special supervision. In spite of the 
obstacles to be overcome, these measures have led to a 
large increase in the number of students. 

I may quote two further instances to show the 
sympathetic attitude of Local Governments towards you. 
The Government of Bombay have recently issued a 
resolution on the recommendations of the Committee 
appointed to examine the special position of the depressed 
classes and aboriginal tribes m that Province, and have 
detailed therein the action which they have taken and 
propose to take to secure the right of access of the members 
of the depressed classes tu wells, schools, hospitals and 
dispensaries provided and maintained out of public funds. 
The Central Provinces Legislature have recently passed 
an Act, to which I have accorded my sanction, which 
makes it clear that all public p]|pces vested in or owned or 
maintained bv th(' Local Government or local authorities 
■^Aall not be closed to the. use of any person by reason 
only of his caste or creed. 

Turning now to another aspect of the problem, you 
have referred to tha fact that I hannened to be the first 
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Governor to nominate members of the depressed classes 
to a Provincial Legislature. Both the Government of 
India and His Majesty ^s Government have for some 
considerable time recognised the importance of securing 
adequate and suitable representation for the depressed 
classes both in Provincial Legislatures and in local bodies 
and have held the view that such representation is neces- 
sary for improving their position. A start was made 
under the Reforms Scheme of 1919' when seats were 
reserved in most Provinces for depressed class representa- 
tives to be filled by nomination. I need hardly remind 
you of the more recent discussions on this question or the 
ver}^ considerable provision made for the special represen- 
tation of the depressed classes in the Communal Award 
of His Majesty’s Government, a provision which has 
since been increased as a resijlt of the agreement between 
your representatives and the caste-Hindus in the Poona 
Pact. 

I have detailed at some length the action taken by 
His Majesty’s Government, ^the Government of India and 
Provincial Governments for the improvement of your 
position economically and politically. I have done so 
because you appear to suggest that Government tend to 
take up an attitude of neutrality in this matter and do 
not give such active assistance as they might in* the 
measures which you consider are required for your 
emancipation. Progress must no doubt be slow, but 
I think that if you consid/er this point you will recognise 
that there has been marked progress duriqg the past ten 
years, and I trust there will be even more rapid progress 
in*future under the new constitution. In the* new con- 
ditions you, like other communities, will have to depend 
largely on your own efforts. It is for that reason that 
His Majesty’s Government have devpted such special 
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attention to securing through the representation allotted 
to you in the Legislatures that you should have full 
opportunities not only for making known your needs, but 
for exercising real political influence, so as to ensure that 
those needs are not overlooked. 

You have referred at length, as is but natural, to 
the Temple-entry and IJntouchability Bills, which at the 
moment are matters of such keen interest and controversy 
throughout thv country’. You regard the pa.ssing of 
these Bills into Law as a matter of the greatest import- 
ance, and 3’ou say that you cannot hope for permanent 
emancipation and betterment unless your status in the 
Hindu religion is improved. There are, I believe, others 
in your community who regard the policy hitherto 
pursued of concentrating *on the removal of social, 
economic and educational grievances as calculated to 
yield more practical results for the uplift of the depressed 
classes than the indirect method of temple-entry. 

Meantime the temple-enjry question with all its 
implications and all its reactions will require the most 
careful examination by the Hindu community as a whole. 
You must be fully aware that there is a strong and 
widespread opposition to these Bills which, it is contended, 
involve interference with* the religious beliefs and practices 
of orthodox Hinduism. It* is the clear duty of my 
(lovernment to ensure that the Legislature should not 
proceed with such proposals, unless the fullest opportunity 
is given to those affected to form and express their 
considered views, upon them. It may well happen that 
you will ^d, as discussion proceeds, that more wilh be 
secured by the methods of persuasion and agreement, 
than by endeavouring to force through a measure of 
legislative compulsidn iti the face of istrong and sincere 
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opposition. However that may be, I am sure that you 
will agree with me that full discussion and examination 
are essential. 

I have thought it well to explain to you in some 
detail my position and that of my Government. I can 
assure you that the alleviation of the conditions in which 
the depressed classes live, and the raising of their status 
are matters in which I and my Government have shown 
and will continue to show such practical sympathy as the 
circumstances permit. There may be differences of 
opinion as to the methods by which the objects, which 
you and I alike have at heart, can best be secured, but 
I trust we shall both be guided to a solution of the 
problem which will bring about a permanent improvement 
in your position and contribi^te to the well-being of India 
as a whole. 


OPENING 6f the conference ON ANGLO- 
INDIAN AND DOMICILED EUROPEAN EDUCA- 
TION. 

SthAfffjl His Excellency the Viceroy in opening the Conference on 
1933, Anglo-Indi.an and Domiciled Eiiropeyn Education on Thursday, 
the 6th April 1933, made the fqllowing speech 

Gentlemen , — I must commence my few remarks by an 
apology to you all for the extremely short notice I was 
able to give you in inviting you to meet herp today, and to* 
thank you very gratefully for the ready response which 
you have given to my invitation. I am very glad to have 
this opportunity of explaining to you in a few words the 
Government of India's position on the important matter 
which we are met jhere to discuss. 
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Some Alecks ago my Government received instructions 
from the Secretary of State for India requesting us to 
inform the Provincial Governments that they should take 
immediate action on the proposal made in sub-paragraphs 

(b) and (c) of the Report of the Sub-Committee of the 
Third Indian Round Table Conference on the Education 
of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European community 
in India. 

The Report was received by my Government in Janu- 
ary and acting on these instructions to which 1 liave just 
referred, Local Governments were at once invited to set 
up the Provincial Boards, recommended by the Confer- 
ence, and to suggest names for the proposed Inter-Provin- 
cial Board. The Report had also by this time been pub- 
lished in India. It soon became clear from representations 
we received from Local Governments and from bodies, 
such as the Churches in India and the European Schools 
Improvement Association, that there was considerable 
difference of opinion, not only in regard to items (6) and 

(c) of paragraph 4 of the Sub-Committee Report, but 
also on such matters as the adequacy of the constitutional 
protection recoramend('d by the Committee. It therefore 
seemed important to us that, while the bajsic principles of 
the scheme adopted by the Round Table Conference should 
be maintained, every endeavour should be made to secure 
agreement within its framework so as to ensure the efB- 
cient and harmonious working of this scheme in the future. 
The Secretary of State, of whose interest in this question 
I am sure you need no assuraifce, cordially agreed with 
this suggestion* and T have, with his concurrence, sum- 
moned this conference, in the earnest hope that agreeracnf 
will be found. All of you, gentlemen, and those whbm 
you represent are animated by the sole desire that the 
branch of education which we are discussing shall not only 
maintain its position but .shall profi^ressively prosper. 
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That common objective should ensure agreement on points 
on which differences of opinion exist. Sir Henry Gidney, 
and his colleagues of the Sub-Committee of whom I am 
glad to see Sir Mohammed Iqbal here — I am very sorry to 
tell you that Mr. Jayakar is prevented by ill-health from 
being with us today-— will be able to explain to you better 
than 1 can the reasons which led the Sub-Committee to the 
conclusions embodied in the Report. You will be able to 
explain to them, with the aid of your experience, why and 
where modifications are desirable. This exchange of 
opinions on the basis of a common purpose will, I trust, 
enable you to work out an agreed scheme within the frame- 
work of the Report. 

This, shortly, is the reason for my inviting you to meet 
here today. I much wish I could continue to preside over 
your discussions but other urgent business calls me else- 
where, still I am sure that,^ in my Hon^ble colleague, 
Sir Fazl-i-Husain, who is in charge of the Education port- 
folio, you will find a wise guide and experienced counsellor. 

I shall now ask him to take the chair and leave you with 
my best wishes for a speedy and successful conclusion of 
your labours. 


GWAUOB STATE DINNER. 

17th April His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 
tlfe State Dinner given by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Gwalior in honour of Their Exfellencies^ visit to his State 

Y(mr Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen , — In thanking 
Yoiir Highness for the charming terms in which you 
have extended a cordial welcome to Her Excellency and 
mygelf to Gwalior tonight, I assure you that v we both 
shared your disappointment when we were unavoidably 
compelled to cancel our intended visit in January last, 
apd it is therefore^all the greater pkasune to as that the 
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turn of events has enabled us so soon to pay this friendly 
and informal visit to yourself and to Her Highness the 
Maharani, your mother. Our pleasure must, however, be 
touched with a feeling of sadness when, whilst recalling 
the memory of a past visit to Gwalior we reflect that, 
barely 18 months ago, passed away the late Maharaja’s 
Senior Maharani, a lady of marked ability to whose 
judgment and wisdom is largely due the successful 
working of the Council of Regency over which she 
presided for six .years after the death of my old and 
valued friend His Highness, your father. 


It was our privilege to be on terms of the closest and 
most intimate friendship with His late Highness the 
Maharaja Scindia during the years that I was Governor 
of Bombay, a friendsliif) the memory of which we shall 
treasure to the end of our lives. His Highness was a 
man of the most charming personality, of untiring energy, 
intensely loyal to His Majesty The King-Emperor, always 
taking an active interest in public affairs. Above all, the 
greatest purpose in his life was to advance the progressive 
development of his State and the care and* well-being of 
his people. 

From all I hear, I confidently feel that the mantle of 
the father has fallen on the son, and that you. Your 
Highness, when you take up your full responsibilities in 
the near future, will never <orget the great example he 
has set you and will prove a worthy successor of one who 
did great service to his country and the Empire. I am 
sure we should, all wish to express our admiration of the 
devotion shown by Her Highness the Maharani in carrying 
out her irihny important duties both in her home and* in 
her work on the Council of Regency. Most sincerely we 
wish her every success in the discharge of her great 
responsibilities. 
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May I ask you to join me in drinking jointly to the 
healths of Her Highness the Maharani— our hostess — and 
His Highness Maharaja George Jayaji Bao Scindia t 


OPENING OF THE RAIL-ROAD CONFERENCE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in opening the Rail-Road 
Conference in Simla, on Monday, the 24th April 1933, made 
the following speech : — 

Gentlemen , — It gives me very great pleasure to 
welcome you all here today for a discussion of those 
important and difficult questions upon which my Govern- 
ment desire to have your advice and help. 

The questions to be laid before you are increasingly 
claiming the attention of the people of all the countries 
of the world. The Boad-Rail problem is one of the 
growing pains of civilisation, and if we look back upon 
the tremendous progress which has taken place during 
the present century in the electrical and mechanical 
devices that science has placed at the disposal of man — 
a progress and a rate of change which, I think I may 
truly say, have exceeded that during all previous recorded 
history — our wonder should rather be at the amaring 
capacity of man to adjust himself to these new conditions, 
and not that the adjustment is accompanied by temporary 
dislocations such as are represented by the complex 
questions now before you. 

We in the Government of India are anxious to 
approach these discussions with you with an entirely open 
mind, and I am sure I may ask you, gentlemen who are 
present here, to approach them in the same spirit It 
is becoming more and more apparent that it is qmpossible 
to develop this country fully unless we bring all roads, 
to a higher standard and thus improve the facilities fox 
easy access of alL producers to markets and to railways. 
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In order that such schemes should be developed on proper 
lines before further considerable expenditure is incurred 
on either Railways or Roads, it is to my mind absolutely 
essential that we should get together and, if possible, 
adopt some co-ordinated scheme. It is because the 
C4overnment of India are convinced, that not only is this 
desirable but urgently necessary, that you have been invited 
to meet us here today. 

I am not going to attempt to express any opinion 
upon the merits of the various differences of view, but 
in the welter of this controversy there are certain out- 
standing facts that cannot be challenged. It is a fact 
that between seven and eight hundred crores of the tax- 
payer’s money are invested in Railways in India. It is 
a fact that the rate structure of Railways is an inter- 
dependent and complex entity in which the receipts from 
certain classes of traffic ca*hnot be suddenly curtailed 
witliout causing some reaction upon the rates levied upon 
others. It is a fact that in a country of vast distances 
such as India the economic prosperity of its peoples is 
bound up with cheap rates for the transport of agricul- 
tural produce, coal and other traffic, commonly described 
as low-grade traffic. It is also a fact that the convenience, 
elasticity and economic advantage of motor transport are 
very real ; that motor transport has already substantially 
altered and improved the, conditions of life in many parts 
of the country : and tiiat it of great potential value in 
advancing the material, social and political progress of 
the population. 

The whole of this problem has for some years past 
been exercising the peoples and the T)ress of the whole 
world, and we have made it our business to collect such 
material as we can and to place the position clearly 
before you. In England, a Royal Commission on Trans- 
port was followed Jby* a special Commiiytee representative 
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of both Railway and Road transport interests, and presided 
over by Sir Arthur Salter, with regard to whose report, 
copies of which have been supplied to you, there is still 
considerable diversity of opinion. In certain other 
countries various steps have been taken to deal with the 
problem, and we have furnished you with a Mimmary 
of the information in our possession upon the nature of 
the problems that have arisen in different countries and 
the steps taken or contemplated to meet them. 

Here in India the Road-Rail problem is comparatively, 
new and its difficulties less developed. Consequently we 
appear to have an opportunity for timely adjustment 
which many other countries have not and therefore to 
profit by the experience of others. We have a great 
Railway system and a considerable mileage of excellent 
Roads. But nearly one half of our Railways have metalled 
roads parallel to them, while at the same time there are 
large areas, distant from Railways, very inadequately 
served by roads, and so deprived not only of all that good 
roads mean agriculture, but also it would seem of the 
possibilities of securing , the advantages of modem 
transport ; for there is a limit to the good roads this 
country can afford. It is possible that the various 
authorities in India may have been spending money on 
duplication of facilities which might perhaps with greater 
advantage have been spent otherwise. This is a quelstion 
which you will doubtless cdnsider. 

Such perhaps are s<vne of the salient features of the 
position, and in these circumstances we have, with the 
help and co-operation of Local Governments, instituted 
an- enquiry into the readily ascertainable facts amd opinions 
bearing upon these questions. 'The results of that 
enquiry have been embodied in the Report which has been 
available to you for some Hbsm soontlis. 
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! Finally, after a preliminary examination of all this 
material, we have set out the various questions which 
appear to arise, in the form of certain resolutions which 
will be discussed by you at this Conference, this bein^ 
in our judgment the best means of obtaining a general 
exchange of views on these various problem.s. These 
resolutions have been framed to afford a basis of discus- 
sion, the}’' do not purport to represent our views. 

Thus we have ‘placed before you the material which 
we have been able to assemble, and we have set down the 
isstles which appear to arise. We await the results of 
these discussions and the elucidation of the various points 
of view— our purpose being to secure agreement and co- 
operation as to principles before deciding upon the next 
forward step. 

• 

We are upon the eve of constitutional changes which 
are designed to give increased power and discretion tp 
Local Governments, who will be enabled to pursue their 
several ways for the material and social advancement of 
their great territories. But here, upon the eve of these 
changes, we find ourselves face to face with problems 
which it may not be possible to resolve solely by local 
action and within local discretion. To discover the best 
solution of these j)roblems is a matter of national impor- 
tance, and many of them* transcend local boundaries. To 
our succe^eors in the Federal Government and Legislature 
will fall the task not only of administering the great 
Federal Railway system, but of c^galing with those aspects 
of these questions which affect the Central Government. 
Upon the representatives of Local Governments will fall 
the task o# developing the Road system of India and 
controlling and regulating motor transport within 
autonomous Federal Units. It may be that your discus- 
sion^ will show that contact and ^co-operation will 
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fte needed bett^een your successors and ours, and, if that 
be the case, let us not too jealously delineate our pro- 
spective independence, but let us leave to our successors 
when they take over their duties a working and a workable 
agreement founded on a common policy and a co-operative 
course of action. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE MUNICIPAL 
BOARD OF NAINI TAL. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address* of 
Welcome presented by the Municipal Board of Naini Tal on 
the 17th June 1933 and replied in the following terms : — 

Gentlemen of the Municipal Boards — I thank you for 
your hearty welcome and good wishes, and share your 
regrets that Lady Willingddn has been unable to accom- 
pany me. Naini Tal is one of the few hill stations in 
India which we have not yet visited and we were both 
looking forward to making the acquaintance of this 
charming plAce, a pleasure which we had hojied to enjoy 
two years ago but which circumstances unfortunately 
then compelled us to defer. Your l)eautiful lake of the 
three Rishis with its girdle of verdure and coronet of 
seven encircling peaks makes your home unique among 
Indian summer resorts. 

You have referred to your municipal activities and 
ambitions and also to your financial anxieties. I am 
well aware that the administration and development of 
a town set high among mountains, with a population which 
is mainly migratory, must be an expensive business, while 
the increasing congestion in your bazars is uAfortunately 
accompanied, owing doubtless to tbe prevailing financial 
depression among all classes but also to the development 
bf electricity and^other hot weather Amenities in the plahis 
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belaw, by a decreasing demand for your rejsidential 
bungalows and consequent contraction of one of your most 
lucrative sources of taxation. It is natural for you to 
look for assistance to the Government which has so 
immediate an interest in your well-being. Of that 
Government’s solicitude for your welfare I have just had 
convincing proof in my journey up the raotbr road from 
Kathgodam, an admirable and I am sure a costly feat 
of mountain engineering. But 1 fear that their own 
financial difficulties Vi 11 make it imjmsible for the Govern- 
ment to give you any assistance in the immediate future 
in carrying out your further schemes of exi)ansion and 
sanitation. At the same time I trust that the present 
clouds of depression will shortly lift, even if glimpses of 
their silver lining are not already apparent, and that it 
will then be possible for the Government to come once 
more to your aid. 

At the end of your addrcvss you refer to the task of 
governing this great and historic Empire, a task now 
doubly complicated by the ’work of constitutional advance 
in which we have all to play our part, arid I join my 
prayers to yours that this uniqite adventure in the history 
of India and of the world may, by the willing co-operation 
of the many diverse communities and interests involved, 
be brought with steady and unfaltering progress to a 
successful and brilliant consummation. 


OPENING OP THE INDUSTRIES CONFERENCE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in opening the Industries I3th July 
Conference at Simla* on Thursday, the 13th Julv 11133, made 
the following speech 

Gentlemen , — I am glad to have this opportunity of 
wdcoiiiing you to ^mla and to this Cojiference. Eleven 
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years have passed since the last of these Conferences was 
held ; much has happened since then and much has 
changed. The Governments of India and of the Provinces 
were then trying to adjust themselves to the altered 
conditions that what are known as the Montagu-Chclmsford 
constitutional reforms had brought in their train ; and 
the most important work of the earlier Conferences was 
related to the demarcation of the spheres of action of 
the central and provincial Governments. There was, if 
I remember rightly, a little fear on the part of the 
Provinces that the Government of India, in the name 
of co-ordination, wished to trench on the responsibility 
that had just been handed over to Ministers, and a natural 
tendency to mistrust proposals for unified effort. It is 
perhaps partly a result of this that so long a time has 
elapsed since the last Conference of this kind. 

But with the passing of the years such fears have, 
I hope and believe, vanished, and it is a happy augury 
that this Conference has been convened at the instance 
of provincial Governments. T think we all realise now 
that, whatever arraiigemcTj^ts are made in the constitutional 
field, there will remain the need for those who are faced 
with similar problems in different parts of India to take 
counsel together, to share the experience of their successes 
and their failures, and to guide their policy with some 
recognition of the needs not merely of their own ’ areas 
but of India as a whole/ Whatever judgment history 
may pronounce on the efforts of the last few generations 
in India, I feel sure that it will recognise in the fostering 
of the conception of Indian unity a noble ambition and 
purpose. I sincerely hope that the work done in this 
direction will remain as a permanent achievement, and 
that however great the degree of independence that the 
units composing the whole may enjoy, they will not forget 
that they are members one of another and that success 
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is likely to be achieved only so long as there are common 
ideals and a common aim. 

We have arranged for this Conference, then, not with 
any ide.a of attempting to direct the policy that you, in 
your several spheres, should pursue, but primarily with 
the object of enabling you to discuss that among 
yourselves. Most of the items on your agenda relate 
solely to transferred subjects and we felt, as I know you 
feel, that the difficulties you are facing might be 
diminished if you had an opportunitj’^ of exploring them 
in discussion with each other. I am profoundly convinced 
that the progress of this country is largely bound up with 
a growth in its material prosperity. Despite vicissitudes, 
the years since the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms have 
been a period of marked industrial progress. Even in 
this time of phenomenal depression, our industrial activity 
is far greater than was known, or perhaps dreamt of, 
before the war ; and its comparative vigour in the present 
world crisis speaks of the worth of the work that was 
done in laying its foundations and fostering its growth. 

In speaking of industry, we are apt to think first of 
those great industries that attract public attention by the 
elaboration of their equipment, the concentration of their 
workers and the newness of their advance. But besides 
these there remain the mnich older and not less important, 
if perhaps less vocal, industries that count for so much 
in India, especially to rural life. Much of the thought 
of your Departments of Tndust|*ies has been directed to 
village and cottage enterprise, and I am glad to think 
that this Conference will devote particular attention to 
these. 

In conclusion, I should like to offer a special welcome 
to the representati*%ps of the States. They have taken 
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an active part in the advance of Indian industry, and 
their counsels will, I am sure, enrich your deliberations. 
Their presence shows, I think, that apart from any 
question of constitutional relations, they feel as we do 
the need of co-operation and the sense of fellowship which 
will, I hope and believe, be a mark of the India of future 
years. I wish you all a pleasant and a profitable 
meeting. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BHANDARKAR 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, POONA. 

^ His Excellency the Viceroy paid a visit to the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, on the 31st July 1933, and 
in reply to an Address presented by the Chief of Alindh made 
the following speech : — 

Gentlemen ^ — ^Let me at once thank my old friend, the 
Chief of Aundh, for the warmth and cordiality of the 
welcome which he has extended to me on behalf of this 
distinguished gathering which has assembled here to greet 
me, a gathering among whom I am glad to find many 
friends with whom I was -fissociated during the happy 
years of my life as Governor of the Bombay Presidency. 
T have listened too with the greatest interest to the his- 
torical account given us by your Secretary of the many 
activities of this Institute since it was established which 
recalled to my mind many incidents during my associa- 
tion with it while I was here as head of the Bombay 
Government. 

I am delighted to be here in Poona again revisiting 
old haunts and particularly ^ad to pay a visit to the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute which you remind 
me I opened 16 years ago and to find that my godchild, 
which was then a mere infant erected principally to com- 
memorate the work and teachings Qf. Sir Ram Krishna 
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Bhandarkar, has thriven so well that it is now an institu- 
tion of international repute, an Academy where owing to 
your well-equipped library students come from all parts 
to pursue their studies of Sanskrit research. And my 
presence here recalls to my mind my admiration of the 
qualities of head and heart of Sir Ram Krishna Bhan- 
darkar and my grateful feeling that he was to me during 
my life here one of my best and truest advisers and 
friends. And if I may refer to one particular and very 
personal incident -which for obvious reasons will always 
be retained in my mind, I remember very well that shortly 
before I gave up my duties as Governor of Bombay, I 
went to pay him a visit in his house not far from here, 
in order that I might wish my old friend farewell and 1 
have a very vivid recollection of his giving me his blessing 
and wishing me well. 

Is it any wonder that T.say that I am glad to be here 
and to find that the building which I opened as a tribute 
to the learning of an old friend has become a worthy 
memorial to one who by his erudition and character was 
beloved and respected by all who knew h^. 

In gratefully acknowledgfng the charming gift of an 
advance copy of this important volume as a memento of 
my visit, once again let me thank you for your welcome 
to me today and let me assure you of my continued and 
lasting interest in the activities and development of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 


OPENING OF THE NEW 1)ELHI TOWN HAUi. 

In opening the New Delhi Town Hall on the 17th August 17th August 
1933, His •Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech: — 

OeMtlemen , — It is hardly necessary for me to tell you 
how delighted Her Excellency and I^are to be able to 
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be present here this afternoon and to take the principal 
part in this interesting ceremony, which has for its 
purpose the opening of this beautiful Town Hall, which 
will be the administrative home of those upon whose 
shoulders lies the great responsibility of the development 
of this, the new Capital City of India. And, as you have 
said, Sir, since His Majesty the King-Emperor issued his 
Proclamation to that effect, that development has been 
amazingly rapid. But, as I understand it, Gentlemen, 
you have suffered greatly in your work during the past 
few years from the fact that you have had no permanent 
home from which to direct your important affairs. You 
have had to put up with many makeshifts and have been 
located in many and varied buildings and residential 
quarters at one time and another. Now, however, all that 
is over and I share with you your obvious pleasure at the 
thought that you are firmly , established in a fine and 
imposing building of an architectural design which 
harmonizes fitly with its surroundings and which is 
worthy of the objects it is to serve. Here, at last, the 
manifold and §ver increasing activities of your great City 
can be collected and controlled in proper fashion, and it 
may fairly be claimed that only in such circumstances 
can the very best work be expected and obtained. 

My wife and I can well remember coming here in 
years gone by, when New Delhi was in the course of 
construction. Her Excellenqy, for her part, having a 
more practical knowledge of specifications and Blue 
Prints than I have, delved into the Plans and was able to 
visualize something of what we now see before us today, 
whereas I, for my part, wondered to myself whether, 
during my lifetime, order would come out of chaos, and 
whether I should be privileged to see the wonderful results 
which, I was assured^ would come about in a very few 
ycars^ time. I can^ only say that wh^ we returned here 
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2i years ago to take up our responsible duties, we were 
both astounded at the prc^ess we saw, and while it is 
true that at first, the great size of the Viceroy’s House 
rather alarmed us, we can now say, and we can both 
speak with some knowledge of Government Houses in 
various parts of the Empire, that our home here is not 
only the most comfortable, but also, with its garden and 
surroundings, the most beautiful official residence in 
which we have ever lived. 

You, Sir, have given us a graphic description of the 
rapid progress in your municipal activities and the fact 
that in 1930-31 your income was under 3 lahhs, whereas in 
1932-33 your receipts amounted to 16 lakhs is sufJBcient 
evidence of your satisfactory advance, and at the same 
time shows clearly the increasing importance of your work. 
Indeed, you have referred, to many projecte which the 
Committee have in mind and with which you are anxious to 
proceed, and in this connection, may I thank you tor your 
graceful references to the all-important part which Lady 
Willingdon has played in the enlargement of the 
Willingdon Hospital in Nejv Delhi, and we both much 
.appreciate the fact that you have called it by our name. 
In regard to these projects j^ou say that you hope that 
my Government will give you the financial assistance in 
the future that they have given you in the past. In the 
absence of my Financb Member, I am afraid that I can 
give no definite assurance In this regard, for, Finance in 
these days is a somewhat depressing subject about which 
1 have to be very careful as do what I say, but perhaps 
the most enepuraging and most practical evidence of my 
own and my Government’s realization of the position is 
our decision, subject to the approval of the Legislature, 
to re-open as far as we are able to do so, the New Capital 
project by the building of future residential accommoda- 
tion for both Gaeetted OflScers and Gierks. 
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And now, Gentlemen, before proceeding with the 
opening ceremony of the Town Hall, I should like to add 
ray tribute to that which was paid by you, Sir, to the 
splendid work done by your Architect, Mr. Gentry, and 
your contractor, Khan Sahib Raja Akbar Ali, and to the 
assistance given by Mr. Croad, the Superintending 
Engineer, and to yourself. Sir, and to all of those who 
have been responsible in your various ways for the con- 
struction of this building. I offer my warm congratula- 
tions, for I feel that today we are making a worthy 
addition to our Capital City in whose progress and 
welfare you may rest assured Her Excellency and I take 
the keenest interest, and will continue to give you all the 
encouragement and assistance in our power to build up 
here a worthy and abiding evidence of the co-operation 
and close association of our two races in this country for 
over 100 years. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY^S ADDRESS TO THE 
COMBINED LEGISLATURES. 

The following is His Excellency the Viceroy^s Address to 
the two Houses of the Indian Legislature on the 30th August 
1933 

Gentlemeny — It is a great pleasure to meet Hon^ble 
Members of both Houses of our Legislature once again 
and to welcome you to the labours of another Session. 
May I in the first place congratulate both my old friends 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and Sir Shanmukham Chetty 
upon their elevation to th'e very important offices which 
they now occupy, as this is the first occasion upon which 
I have addressed you since their election as Presidents of 
the Council of State and Legislative Assembly respectively. 
I offer them both my best wishes in the execution of their 
functions and responsibilities. 
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It is now my duty to give you an account of current 
affairs since last we met in Delhi, and in doing so it will 
not be necessary for me to keep you from your Parlia- 
mentary labours for so great a length of time as I have 
done on previous occasions, for I am glad to say that I 
think I can fairly claim that general conditions in India 
today are more satisfactory in many ways than they have 
been for a considerable period, and consequently there 
are fewer matters of a controversial nature for me to bring 
to your notice. And I should like very sincerely to thank 
you for your share in bringing this about, not only by 
the sound and steady judgment which you have generally 
shown in the debates which have taken place in both 
Houses, but also by your votes on the many important 
matters which have come before you. Criticism there 
certainly has been — criticism there should be — fair 
criticism is of value to an:f Government and I am sure 
I can rely on my Government receiving from you that 
same fair and helpful criticism during the present Session 
as they have received in the past thereby assisting them 
to work for our common purpose — the inefeasing welfare 
of your country. 

In regard to Foreign Affairs, T am happy to be able 
to inform you that cordial relations continue to be 
maintained with all our neighbours. You wiU, however, 
regret to learn that a rebellion which broke out this 
spring in the Sinkiang Pro*^nce in China against Chinese 
rule has resulted in the murder of a number of British 
Indian subjects and of certain loss in property. Much 
though I deplore this loss of life, I am glad to be able 
to record that the presence of His Majesty’s Represen- 
tative af Kashgar has been of considerable effect in 
minimising the danger to British Indian subjects and 
that he is making every endeavour to bring about the 
arrest and punislfment of the perpetrators of these crimes. 
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The long-standing disputes between the Afghan and 
British tribes on the Kurram border have recently been 
satisfactorily settled through a joint Indo-Afghan Com- 
mission, the result of which will, I trust, ensure the peace 
of this portion of the border for a considerable time to 
come. 

I must now refer to certain events on the North- West 
Frontier Province which have recently been creating a 
considerable amount of interest. I wish from the outset 
to emphasise that we as a Government are responsible 
for maintaining friendly relations with our neighbours 
and for preserving law and order within the confines of 
India. In view of the recent constitutional changes in 
the North-West Frontier Province and the coming changes 
in India as a whole, it is particularly important that 
these responsibilities should be faithfully discharged. 

In the particular case to which I refer the Govern- 
ment of India received information that certain ill- 
disposed persons had arrived in Bajaur, who were likely 
to prove not only disturbers of the peace within our 
Frontier, but also a source of grave embarrassment to 
our neighbours across the Border. 

We have already had experience of the extent of 
trouble such agitators are capable of causing by events 
which occurred in Khost earlier in the year, and it was 
clearly the bounden duty of my Government to take any 
and every step to prevent the recurrence of such incidents. 
In the meantime, for motives of their own and egged on 
by hostile agitators, the Upper Mohmands ipade a sudden 
and unprovoked attack from their semi-independent 
territory on one of our most loyal tribes, the Halimzai. 
Whether the action of the Upper Mohmands was in any 
way connected with the activities of the agitators in 
Bajaur it is imporsible to si^, but realising that this 
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particular portion of the Frontier holds many firebrands, 
whose mam occupation in life is to flout all recognised 
forms of law and order, and knowing the pace at which 
infection is likely to spread on the Frontier, I, in con- 
sultation with my Government, decided that immediate 
action was imperative. 

This action was not forced upon us by any overt 
rebellion against our own authority, but it was our 
obvious duty to support our assured clans against un- 
warranted aggression, and for this reason a column was 
despatched into the Halimzai country, to support the 
Halimzai and to alford them some measure of protection. 
The column was received with professions of gratitude and 
has had precisely the effect that we desired. The loyal 
elements among our clans have been encouraged and 
fortified, and the hostile lashkars have now dispersed and 
disappeared. 

The problem in Bajaur was not so simplg for, owing 
to the inaccessibility of the villages in which the agitators 
had taken up their abode, direct action of the nature 
m'entioned above within a reasonable time was impractic- 
able. in fact impossible, owing to the destruction by floods 
of the bridge over the Panjkora River. 

*Again, after full cbnsideration, we decided in the 
first instance to issue notices*to certain individual Khans 
who were known to be harbouring the offenders, demand- 
ing their surrender. We even jvent so far as to offer a 
reward for their surrender, and to intimate that no action 
would be taken against them beyond removing them to 
a safe distance from the Frontier. On the other hasid, 
we made it clear that failing compliance with our orders, 
the Government would take such action as they considered 
necessary. 
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These notices produced no effect; and it was then, 
and only then, after considering the alternatives open to 
us, that Air action was instituted against a single small 
and remote village called Kotkai in which it was known 
that the principal offender was being harboured. 

In view of the criticism which this decision has evoked 
during the past few weeks, without perhaps a full know- 
ledge of the facts, I wish to make it quite clear that our 
action has in no way infringed the canons of international 
law or the dictates of humanity ; Air action of this type 
has been taken on many occasions in the past 12 years 
without exciting comment or protest. It is not directed 
against the inhabitants of the villages, much less against 
women and children; it is never undertaken without the 
express authority of the Government of India and without 
due warning; and it seldom results in the destruction of 
human lives. On the present occasion no loss of human 
life occuiTed and as far as we know only one man w^as 
injured. Its effect lies in the economic loss inflicted by 
the destruction of dwellings and by the inconvenience 
and disturbance caused to normal everyday life. 

I can assure you once more that our sole object is 
to maintain those conditions of peace and good relations 
on the Frontier which are so essential to the ordered 
progress of the country as a whole. 

Although internal distiwbances have, I am glad to 
say, been less frequent than in the preceding two years, 
tliere have been occasions^ on which the aid of troops has 
had to be invoked by the civil power. The promptness 
and efficiency with which the Army and the Royal Air 
Force have met all calls upon them command m,y admira- 
tion and should, I venture to suggest, be a matter of con- 
gratulation to us all. Heavy retrenchments have been 
made in the Defei^e Estimates and the^search for further 
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economies has by no means been abandoned. Special 
attention is beino- i)aid to certain suj^gestions that were 
made by Hon'ble Members in the last Budget debates; 
but it is becoming increasingly clear that further savings 
cannot be secured on a scale to compare with the very 
large retrenchment of the past two years. 

The Imperial (,-ouncil of Agricultural Research has 
continued to do useful work since its establishment in 
1929. It has been able to allocate funds aggregating 43 
lakhs to no less than 49 re.search schemes most of Avbich 
extend over a five-year period. There is evidence oi an 
increasing appreciation of the Councirs efforts to supple- 
ment the work which is already being carried on by the 
Agricultural and Veterinary Departments of tlie various 
Provinces, and at the Central Research Institutes at Pusa 
and Mukt'esar. Though in common with other beneficent 
activities the work of tlie Research Council has had to 
be curtailed during the present period of financial string- 
ency, the existence of its Research Fund, which Avas 
created in 1929 on the recommendation* of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and wdth your approval, has 
saved much useful work from interruption. Though my 
Government has not yet been able to restore the Council’s 
annual research grant of five lakhs, it was found possible, 
again with your approval, to make a supplementary grant 
of five lakhs to it last March. This enabled the Council 
to start a number of useful schemes which were awaiting 
the provision of funds. 

It is only .four years since the Research Council was 
established and • less than three since its first research 
schemes c&me into operation, so that it is too early* to 
expect results. But T was interested to observe that at 
the recent Sugar Conference convened by the Govern- 
ment of India sevelaf Provipcial Ministers for Agriculture 
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and Industries spoke appreciatively of the work done by 
the Sugar Technologist and by the Sugar Committee of 
the Council. 

The Council has recently taken on new responsi- 
bilities in connection with the development and utilisation 
of the tariff preferences on agricultural products secured 
to India by the Ottawa Trade Agreement ; and rightly 
so, for unless Indian agricultural produce is as well- 
handled and graded, and of as good a quality as that of 
our principal competitors, the full advantage of these 
important i)references in the United Kingdom will not 
be realised. 

As you are aware, the Whitley Commission made a 
number of suggestions for the revision of the Factories 
Act. These have now been examined in detail by the 
public, by the Local Governfnents and by my Government 
and we shall shortly place before you our proposals in 
the form of a new Factories Bill, designed to replace the 
Act of 1911 and the various amending Acts passed since 
that date. ‘ 

Another measure thal you will have to consider is 
the question of affording protection to Indian States 
against activities in British India which tend to subvert 
or to excite disaffection towards their administrations. 

It has 'been represented to ‘my Government that the 
existing law is inadequate for the purpose, and my Gov- 
ernment feel that the Indian States are clearly entitled 
to protection against unfair and subversive activities in 
British India. The Indian States have invariably co- 
operated with the British Government in suppressing 
activities in their States subversive to the administration 
of British India, and I feel there is little need lor mo 
to stress the desirability of what I may best characterise 
as reciprocity in^this matter, especially when we envisage 
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the proposed Federal Constitution of which States and 
Provinces will alike be units. 

When 1 addressed the Legislative Assembly last 
January, 1 made a brief reference to certain matters 
relating to Indians overseas. Tlie hope, which I then 
expressed, that our representations to the Union Govern- 
ment on the subject of Indian unemployment in Natal 
would prove fruitful, has been realised. Relief to un- 
employed Indians *is now being given in Durban and 
Pietermaritzburg. The C.'ommission to en(iuire into the 
occupation of proclaimed land hy Indians in the Transvaal 
continues its labours. Our Agent and his staff have been 
assisting the Indians in the Transvaal to place their 
views before the (Commission. Two recent events in East 
Africa may be of interest to Hon ^ble Members. The Indian 
community in Uganda has long been desirous to see its re- 
presentation on the Legislative Council of this territory in- 
creased. His Majesty 's Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has announced that a second Indian member will shortly be 
nominated to the Council. Mejiibers are api>ointed to the 
Council, not to represent communities but by reason of 
their fitness to serve the general interests of the country. 
Indians in Uganda will, I feel sure, justify the choice, 
which will now fall on one of them, by using this oppor- 
tunity to promote the welfare and prosperity of Uganda. 
In Kenya Indians have* decided, without prejudice to 
their preference for the principle of a common electoral 
roll, to enter the Legislative Council. The Government 
of India consider this a wise decision and hope that, by 
the contribution which this will enable them to make to 
the common weal, of that territory, complete harmbny 
among the different communities may be rapidly 
established. 

It will be remembered that towards the end of the 
last Session of the* Ijegislature the Govf?rnment of India 
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were compelled to ask His Majesty’s Government that 
formal notice should be given of their desire to terminate 
the Indo-Japanese Trade Convention. This serious step 
was taken with the utmost reluctance and only under the 
threat of grave injury to many of the indigenous 
industries of India. Our action was conceived in no 
spirit of hostility or aggression ; it was purely a measure 
of self-defence and it is regrettable that in certain quar- 
ters it has been otherwise construed.* The problem with 
which w^e were confronted was a difficult one. The 
depreciation of the currency of Japan relatively to the 
rupee had given to that country an advantage in Indian 
markets which rendered competition impossible. Our 
choice lay betw^een inaction — which spelt riiin to many of 
our industries — and the denunciation of tiie Convention 
which had governed the friendly trade relations of India 
and Japan for so many years. No other practical solution 
offered itself and notice of denunciation of the Conven- 
tion was therefore given, and the Convention will expire 

on 10th October next. 

« 

Though by the denunciation of the Convention and 
by the passing of the Safeguarding of Industries Act* we 
have taken power to protect our own interests, we have 
nevertheless been ready at all times to consider any 
alternative solution that might be put forward. We 
ourselves were fully conscious of the disadvantages of a 
discontinuity in our treaty relations with Japan, and I 
am happy to say that, as a result of preliminary conver- 
sations, a Delegation ffom Japan will shortly arrive in 
liyiia with a view’ to the negotiation of a fresh trade 
agreement. I take this opportunity welcoming the 
ifepresentatives of Japan now on their way to this country 
and of expressing the earnest hope that a solution may be 
found satisfactory to all the parties ^whose interests are 
involved. Tb^ Ikct that thej^e negotiations will take place 
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in Simla between the Government of India and the Gov- 
ernment of Japan is one of great significance for India. 

Of significance too is the fact that India is to be the 
scene of a tripartite conference between the textile 
industrialists of India, Lancashire and Japan. In this 
conference the Government of India will not take part, 
\)ut they would welcome any agreement consonant with 
the welfare and interests of India as a whole. 

You will be invited to give legislative sanction to 
the agreement that has been reached between the tea 
growers of India, Ceylon and the Netherlands East Indies. 
The Restriction Scheme which they have themselves 
evolved is as yet in its initial stages and it is perhaps too 
early to proclaim it a success, but it has already engendered 
in the trade a very welcome feeling of buoyancy and 
confidence. 

I now^ turn to the question of Finance about which in 
these times of unparalleled uncertainty it is ^necessary to 
speak with caution. 1 think it, is? fair to say that on all 
sides there is a feeling of greater confidence and that it 
is possible to detect signs of definite improvement in many 
directions. The World Economic Conference, though it 
failed to produce any agreed ])laii of co-operation, has at 
least done much to clear* the air, while the discussions 
between the Em])ire countries *in which Indians represen- 
tatives took a prominent part led to a declaration of a 
monetary policy 'svhich justifies tiie hope of an improve- 
ment in the sterling prices — ^and therefore also in the rupee 
prices — of commodifies. 

So far as our budgetary position is concerned, it is 
too early yet in the year to make any reliable forecasts. 
The results for the*,f<»ir months to the tend of July are 
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interesting. Exports of merchandise show an increase of 
about Rs. crores over last year, while imports of 
merchandise are lower by about Rs. 11^ crores. The 
result is that customs receipts to date are disappointing, 
but on the other hand India’s favourable balance of pay- 
ments has been much larger than last year, and Govern- 
ment has been able to remit exceptionally large amounts 
of sterling — over Rs. 19 crores as compared with less than 
Rs. crores at the same period last year. 

The reduction in imports may signify that India is 
relying more on her own industrial production, and this 
combined with the increase in the favourable balance of 
payments can be interpreted as signs of strength in the 
intrinsic position of India. But it also shows how such 
an improvement in the general i)osition, and in particular 
how the replacement of dutiable imports by Indian manu- 
factures, may actually increase the budgetary difficulties ; 
so that we cannot contemplate any relaxation in our policy 
of rigoroiLS economy in recurrent expenditure. 

In the nleanwhile it, may be said that our position 
remains one which compare favourably with that of any 
other country. The credit of the Government stands 
high and the favourable results as regards remittance 
have a significance at the present juncture to which I 
wish to call special attention. Thesie remittances have 
enabled us so to strengthen, our sterling balances that if 
this position continues we shall have made the provision 
of adequate external reserves for setting up a Reserve 
Bank an immediate practical possibility. 

This, brings me to a question which will be of close 
interest to you — not only from the financial’ but also 
from the constitutional standpoint — ^that of early legisla- 
tion for the setting up of a Reserve Bank. I have been 
narticularly glad Vo note the most Satisfactory course of 
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the discussions in London on this subject at which the 
Indian Legislature was strongly rei)resented and which 
has resulted in the production of a unanimous report 
I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my 
appreciation of the valuable service rendered by the 
Members of the Legislature and other Indian representa- 
tives in these discussions. With this report to guide us, 
we propose to introduce a Bill into the Legislature this 
Session and to proceed to the stage of recommending to 
you that it should be referred for detailed examination 
by a Select Committee of both Houses. If this procedure 
is approved by you, it is our intention to arrange for 
the further stages of the Bill as reijorted by the Select 
( 'Ornmittee to be taken at a special Session to be convened 
in the latter half of November. It is our earnest desire 
to proceed as expeditiously as possible with the inaugura- 
tion of the Reserve Bank in view of its importance in 
the general constitutional plan, and, with your help, on 
which I now feel that I can confidently rely, combined 
with the improvement of our position as regards external 
reserves to which I have already called attrition, I have 
every hope that it will be possible to have the Reserve 
Bank successfully functioning well in advance of the 
earliest possible inauguration of the new constitution. 

Before leaving the field of Finance, there is one other 
matfer which I must m'ention. One practical result of 
the World Economic Confei^nce was the conclusion of 
an agreement between the representatives of the countries 
interested in silver, the details# of which have already 
been fully reported in the press. We believe that this 
agreement will operate to the substamtial advantage not 
only of India but of the other countries concerned, while 
it offers the further great advantage of removing what 
was a cause of friction and misunderstanding between 
this country and •th^ United States S£ America. This 
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agreement is subject to ratification by the Legislatures of 
the various countries concerned, and it will be put before 
you for your consideration at the earliest convenient 
opportunity. 

When I addressed you in February last 1 ventured 
to express the belief that the march of events would 
gradually carry the leaders of the civil disobedience 
movement further and further away from the sterile 
methods of negation arid obstruction, and that they would 
find themselves caught up in the living forces of con- 
structive politics Avhicli the near approach of the new 
constitution is releasing on all sides. I think that what 
has happened ifi the last few months has borne out that 
belief. It is true that civil disobedience still maintains 
a precarious existence through the personal influence of 
its author, but the popular judgment has really discarded 
it, and the pathway to happier conditions is broadening 
out before us. The minds of men and women are turned 
in the direction of constructive work rather than of con- 
tinning an. unmeaning struggle. 1 hope we can feel that 
an unhappy page in the history of the country has been 
turned over, and that advanced political thought in India 
can henceforth address its(*lf to the problems of the future. 
In that new India to which we are advancing there is 
need, and there will be scope, for the co-operation "of 
many diverse elements. I believe that those whose main 
political outlook is usually summed up in the word 
“ nationalist will find in the new constitution satisfac- 
tion for their claim that the centre of gravity in the 
Government, should #be shifted unmistakably from the 
officials to the representatives of the people, and will 
discover ample scope for new activities and new policies 
in dealing with the many urgent social and economic 
problems that confcont the country.** The conservative 
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elements will also have their part to play, as they have 
in every country, balancing enthusiasm with caution and 
ideas with facts. The struggle, for we can never get 
away from struggles in politics, will be no longer between 
those who would break and those who would uphold the 
Jaw, or between those who would maintain and those who 
would destroy the British connection, but it will be a 
struggle between different policies for meeting the prac- 
tical problems that face us, problems that have perhaps 
never been in any age so insistent and so complicated as 
they are now throughout the world. Out of that struggle 
will emerge, I hope, solutions that will truly advance the 
welfare of the peoples of this great country. 

The improvement in the situation in Bengal 
regard to the terrorist movement of which there were 
some signs last Pebruaiw has, 1 am glad to say, con- 
tinued, and there has been no serious outrage in recent 
months. But the movement, though checked, is still 
active. It would be the greatest mistake to» suppose that 
tliese subterranean forces have .yet been overcome or that 
there can be any relaxation of the steady and unremitting 
pressure to which, in conjunction, 1 hope, with an im- 
proved, convinced and active public opinion, they will in 
the end yield. The success which has been so far achieved 
in Bengal has been dtie to an unswerving resolution on 
the part of the Government of Bengal that this menace 
should be faced and beaten, and to the admirable efforts 
made in pursuance of that po#ioy by the servants of 
Government, both civil and military, and the effective 
co-operation of all those who have been engaged in this 
campaign. * It was a matter of great satisfaction to tne 
that His Majesty the King-Emperor* recently conferred a 
special mark of his appreeiatibn on two officers, one civil 
and one military, Vlfbse wqrk has beeif most valuable in 
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securing the great improvement which is evident in con- 
ditions in the Chittagong District. 

But while conditions in Bengal are slowly improving, 
we have had a reminder recently of the manner in which 
the infection of these poisonous doctrines may spread to 
parts of India which have hitherto happily been free from 
this form of crime. Recently terrorist outrages or 
attempts at outrages have occurred in the Madras Presi- 
dency. 1 am glad to think that the prompt and effective 
action of the Madras Government and Police has succeeded 
in dealing with this development in its initial stages, and 
I have no doubt that the people of Madras will give all 
possible co-operation to the authorities in their efforts to 
prevent the youth of the Presidency becoming tainted 
with these disastrous doctrines, doctrines which are 
essentially alien to the culture of the people among whom 
it is sought to propagate them. 

When last addressing you on the question of Con- 
stitutional Reforms, the third Round Table Conference 
bad concluded' its session, and with feelings of keen 
anticipation we were awaiting the presentation to Parlia- 
ment of the proposals of His Majesty ^s Government. 1 
have frequently described the progress of the Reforms 
discussions of these past years in terms of the stages of 
a journey. The publication on the 18th March of the 
Indian White Paper marked, so definite a stage that I 
feel I can well ask Hon'ble Members to look back for a 
moment to the stages we have covered before they cast 
their eyes forward to thofee which lie ahead. When the 
Government of India Act of 1919 was passed. Parliament 
recognised that the Constitution then given was transitional 
and*" made provision for its review. By virtue' of that 
provision the Indian Statutory Commission was appointed 
and its labours opened the way to the great developments 
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which followed the publication of its report. The first 
Round Table Conference will for all time hold an 
honoured place in the constitutional history of this 
country, for it was at that Conference that the conception 
of bringing this great continent within the embrace of 
an all-India P'ederation was first brought within the range 
of practical politics. That ideal we have since held 
consistently before us. It is now the corner-stone on 
which we have built. Each of the two succeeding Con- 
ferences made its own particular contribution to the com- 
pletion of our task, and the intervals were occupied with 
expert enquiries into one aspect or another of the many 
difficult problems inherent in so great a constitutional 
change. When I look back over this period of prepara- 
tion, my confidence in the future i$ stimulated by the 
encouragement I derive from that splendid spirit of 
common endeavour, which *has throughout inspired the 
free exchange of views between the representatives on 
the one side of His Majesty Government and on the 
other side of British India and the Indian States. Com- 
pressed within the pages of the White I^aper there lie 
the evidences of this collaboration, in which by the help 
so readily given the Indian representatives have played so 
notable a part. 

, While the Joint P|irliamentary Committee has been 
at work in London, but without prejudice to its con- 
clusions, my Government has set up a Committee of 
officials and non-officials to consider administrative pro- 
blems relative to the separation® of Orissa. It is intended 
also to set up* a similar Committee for Sind to assemble 
and start work darly in the coming cold weather. 

The White Paper is now in the hands of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. Its terms of reference charge 
the Committee Irith the^ momentouS responsibility of 
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considering the future Government of India and, in 
particular, of examining and reporting upon the proposals 
in the White Paper. We have all followed with close 
attention the reports appearing in the press of the Com- 
mittee’s proceedings, and, conscious of what Indian co- 
operation has achieved in the past, I rejoice to think that 
Indian opinion is again given the fullest opportunity to 
make itself felt at this last and formative stage when the 
work that has been done comes finally before Parliament 
for decisions to be taken. No part of the Committee’s 
proceedings has given me greater pleasure than the 
generous acknowledgments by Indian delegates of the 
great contribution made to the discussions by the Secre- 
tary of State, who in the course of his evidence displayed 
a grasp of these gre^t constitutional issues which evoked 
tributes from representatives of all sections of opinion 
in the Committee. Early in (October the Committee will 
reassemble and resume its labours. 1 vrould ask Hon’ble 
Members to join with me in wishing the Committee and 
its collaborators an early and successful conclusion to 
their great work of investigation, scrutiny and review 
before the Committee places its own recommendations 
before Parliament for consideration. 

In conclusion, let me turn for a moment to the future. 
If we are to ensure the rapid progress which we all desire 
in the way of Constitutional Reforms, we must create the 
atmosphere in which that progress can develop. Little 
can be done by Government alone. An equal responsi- 
bility must lie upon Hon/ble Members themselves and 
other leaders of political thought in India to whom we 
must look to use their influence by the^r speeches, by 
publi? meetings and propaganda to see that the electorates 
of , the future are made fully aware of the great advance 
we are striving to achieve through the White Paper 
proposals. I appefit to you, therefore, with all the 
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oincerity at my command, to take up this responsibility 
with coura(?e and energy so as to help your country 
forward to the attainment of her ultimate goal as an 
equal partner in the shaping of the destinies of the British 
Kmpire. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE SHILLONG 
MUNICIPAL BOARD. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome 
from the Shillong Municipal Board on the 3rd October 1933 and 
replied in the following terms 

Gentlemen , — I am indeed glad that I have been able 
to escape for a few days from the more official duties of 
my office and to find an opportunity of visiting Shillong 
which has always had the reputation of being one of the 
most beautiful of all the diill stations of India. I look 
forward to my stay amdngst you with the greatest possible 
pleasure and I hope not only to enjoy the many amenities 
which the beauties of the surrounding country offer, but 
also to learn for myself something of your problems and 
difficulties so that I may be>in a better position to deal 
'sympathetically with them when they are laid before me 
in my administrative capacity as the head of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

• T thank you, Genttemen, for the most cordial welcome 
you have extended both to» Lady WiUingdon and myself 
in your address. Doubly so on account of the fact that 
there is one feature of' it ^which I assure you I shall 
always remember. I may say that from a long experience 
of public life it is all too rare to be presented with an 
address of welcome which does not embrace a request for 
financial or material assistance. No doubt this is due^ to 
courtesy to a guest rather than to any intrinsic objection 
on: your part to*th« receipt of mone,^ but still it is most 
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refreshing and I much appreciate and thank you for this 
forbearance especially in these days of financial stringency. 

Your town has made great strides in the last 30 
years during which time its population has more than 
trebled itself. This speaks well for its popularity but of 
course such progress brings in its train increased 
responsibility and places heavier burdens on the shoulders 
of the City Fathers. The problem of increased water 
supply has had to be tackled, and I understand that the 
Board out of its own resources has been making splendid 
progress in its efforts to supply more water. Further 
I am glad to learn that the most important questions of 
drainage and sanitation — ^the essential safeguards of 
public health — are occupying both your attention and 
that of the • Local Government. These are, I know, 
expensive amenities, but the Capital of a Province cannot 
rest until they are satisfactorily achieved, and I always 
feel that the Headquarters of a (jovernment has a special 
right to look to that Government for generous help in 
these directions. 

I am aware of the inadequacy of your hospital accom- 
modation but I am glad to hear that the Welsh Mission 
have with great generosity erected a fine new hospital in 
Shillong and that the name of Dr. Roberts, who is the 
Patron Saint of this Hospital, is known with gratitude 
far and wide. I look forward 'to seeing the hospital 
myself tomorrow and also the Pasteur Institute, to both 
of which institutions you, Sirs, have referred with justi- 
fiable pride in your addcress. In this connection I am 
sure you will forgive me if I lay stress on a particular 
matter which learn is lacking in your hospital accom- 
modation. I understand that there ia no hospital either 
in r Shillong or elsewhere in Assam which is set apart for 
Indian women. It is not for me as a visitor and a guest 
to criticise, but I mky at least express th^ sincere hope that 
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the efforts now being made to remedy this deficiency will 
be very shortly crowned with success, for the status of 
women in a community is a sure measure and indication 
of the place of that community in the march of progress, 
and it i« indeed very important that the women of Assam 
should have at their disposal all the same privileges and 
facilities such as their sisters in other parts of India 
possess. 

Apart from the pleas^int climate and scenery which 
your flourishing fown enjoys, its central position in the 
Province is a great advantage and the recent completion 
of the fine road from Shillong through the hills south- 
wards to Sjdhet not only adds to the importance of 
Shillong itself, but i.s a strong link between the two 
sundered valleys of the Province. 

In conclusion, may I offer you all the good wishes 
both of Lady Willingdon and myself and assure you that 
we shall carry away with us many charming memories of 
your delightful country. I have sometimes heard it 
said, quite wrongly I am sure, that Assam is the 
Cinderella of the Provinces of India. I cam but say that 
I feel sure that, under the wise guidance of His Excel- 
lency your Governor, Cinderella will soon find the golden 
slipper, and that you wdll all share to the full in that 
return to prosperity w’hich I feel certain is coming to 
India in the near futufe. 

t 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE SIEMS OF ASSAM. 

His Excellency the Viceroy reieived an Address of Welcome 3rd October 

1933 

from the Siems. of Assam on 3rd October 1933 and replied in the 
following terms 

kSirs , — I thank you very warmly for the cordial 
welcome which you, Sirs, have extended to LaSy 
Willingdon and viy^self on the occasion of this, our first 
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visit to this delightful part of India. It is a very great 
pleasure to us both to have this opportunity of visiting 
you and making the personal acquaintance of many of 
the Chiefs of the Khasi Hills. 

I think it is true to say that the Viceroy of India, 
as the ofiScial . representative of His Majesty the King 
Emperor, has in his charge peoples of many races and 
of widely differing cultures, but there is no place within 
our Indian Empire where wider diversity is found 
within a smaller compass than in the uplands of Assam, 
where the Siems and princely houses of the Khasis 
represent, perhaps, the oldest and certainly one of the 
most interesting of the ancient tribal migrations. It is 
a proof of the stamina and virility and competence of 
your people that, when greater empires in the Bast and 
the West have throughout the ages come and gone, you 
still maintain in your pleasant hills the freedom of your 
small republics based on the ancient ways and tenets of 
your race. T need say no more than that inasmuch as 
your treaties and Sanads have been scrupulously respected 
in the past, these still stand as your secure guarantee for 
the future. 

I will refer now to your request for representation 
along with the other Indian States in the proposed Federal 
Legislature. In this connection it must be remembered 
that the total population of the Rhasi States is very small 
in comparison with that of the larger States in India, 
and that Ibis factor must be taken into account when 
determining the right for such representation. The 
present scheme in force in connection with the smaller 
States in India is that a group of such States is formed 
which then will have the power to elect a common member 
to the Federal Legislature. It is impossible to be definite 
m matters of such complexity at the present stage, but 
I hope that it mdy be found possible to join the Khasi 
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States with some other smaller units and thus form an 
elective group of this description. 

I understand that for some time past you have been 
considering the feasibility of a closer association amongst 
yourselves with a view to constituting a Federation of the 
Khasi States. I would commend this idea to your most 
earnest attention, as this is obviously the first and most 
useful step which should pave the way towards your 
entry into the greater Federation. 

Regarding the suggestion that in the future your 
States should be placed in direct relationship with the 
Viceroy through the medium of a Political Agent, I 
would remind you that hitherto the administration of 
your States has been carried out most efficiently and 
wisely in the closest association with the Government of 
Assam and that the practice is hallowed by tradition and 
has stood the test of time. •However, the (piestion as to 
how far this relationshi]> that you suggest is desirable or 
practicabh^, will receive the most careful consideiation of 
both myself and the Government of India. 

Lastly, you have asked me to aid you tn preserving 
your ancient customs and usages. For a huiulred years 
you have lived ])rot(*cted under the shield of the British 
Crown and have always been loyal to Ilis Majesty the 
King Em])eror. I may assure you that wdiatever changes 
may .occur in the constitjation of this great country this 
shield of His Majesty will continue to cover and safe- 
guard his people in retaining their ancient rights and 
privileges. 

Gentlemen, I thank you once again for your warm 
welcome, and in all sincerity assure you that it has been 
a great pleasure to Lady Willingdon and myself to h^ve 
this opi)ortunity of making the acquaintance qf those who 
take such an important part in the life of the Province of 
Assam. 

L20PSV u 
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BANQUET AT JODHPUR. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur gave a Banquet in 
hpnour. of His Excellency’s visit to his State. In reply to the 
toast of his health His Excellency the Viceroy said : — 

Your Highness, Ladies and Oentlemen, — In the course 
of our travels in this great country in pagt years Her 
Excellency and I have previously enjoyed but fleeting 
glimpses of Jodhpur, lasting long enough however to 
enable me to assure Your Highness that it is with feelings 
of the greatest pleasure and deliglit that we find ourselves 
as your guests here tonight, and I can but express to you 
our very real regret that circumstances have prevented 
an earlier visit in my present capacity to Your Highness’ 
historic capital. I am grateful to you for the warmth of 
your welcome, very particularly as old friends, and I am 
proud to feel that our personal friendshi]) has stood the 
test of many years and that^T can claim the friendship in 
the past of other distinguished members of Your Highness’ 
family. 

Your Highness and Your Highness’ guests here 
tonight must forgive a personal touch of vanity if I dwell 
for a moment on the distinction I claim of being the first 
Viceroy to arrive at Jodhpur by air. The splendour of 
the elephants, the ornamental howdahs, the bedecked’ 
camels and the richly caparisoned horses, and all the 
picturesque concou^'se that accoinpanied travel in former 
days and escorted State Gufests into a Rajput capital, have 
gradually lost their place before the inroads successively 
of train, motor, and nm of aeroplane. And 1 have no 
doubt that at no very distant date the Viceroy will be 
able, if the Political Department s^es no insuperable 
objection, to drop vertically from the .skies into the Palace 
^courtyard or alight on Your Highness’ roof. 

Although, however, methods of transport have 
altered, the ingrained characteristics of Tour Highness’ 
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family and the reputation of the Rathor race for 
staunchness and hospitality have not changed since the 
link betw.een the Crown and the House of Jodhpur was 
first forged, for I have today experienced the same 
cordiality of welcome that the King-Emperor's represen- 
tatives from the first have invariably met with on visits 
to Jodhpur. 

The bird’s-eye view of this city left a great impression 
on us, but T do not venture to describe the wonderful 
panorama of hill and lake and ancient walled city crowned 
by the magnificent fort which met our expectant g^aze this 
afternoon, to a Ruler so manifestly air-minded, for whom 
Jodhpur and its environments are as familiar from the 
air as they are from the ground. Sueli descriptive power 
as I possess would seem a poor substitute for his own 
experiences. Jodhi)ur is now an important link in the 
chain of Imperial communications, and its aerodrome is 
one of the finest in tlie East, supplemented by an excellent 
Hotel and every important accessory to modern aquation. 
The word ^‘Jodhpur", which has for generations been 
a household word to every riding-man, is noV equally well 
known among the pilots of tlie Airway Companies of 
Great Britain, Prance and Holland wlych ply a service 
to India and the Far East. Pilots of many different 
countries will speak of the Jodhpur aerodrome as being 
in the forefront of all landing grounds for the efficiency 
of the ground staff,^the luxury and comfort of nearby 
accommodation for weary travellers and for its general 
up-to-date arrangements and qpnvenience. Let me then 
congratulate Your Highness very warmly on the pre- 
science you have ^hown in realising the immense importance 
of encouraging transit by air in this country. The ^ver- 
increasing rapidity of transport by sea and air between 
different countries is bringing them continually close 
toerether in their* relations to one another. The life of 

tT2 
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an administrator in this country, be he a Prince or a 
Governor, is very different to what it was even 50 years 
ago, for we are all closely in touch now with world affairs 
and shall in the future increasingly be so. It was, there- 
fore, with keen interest that I learnt from Your Highness 
tonight that you have already established 15 landing 
grounds in different parts of your State which will keep 
Your Highness yourself and your touring officers in close 
touch with the requirements of your people, a develop- 
ment to which I look forward, when economic conditions 
improve and which will be of immense value to our 
administration throughout the whole of India. 

Your Highness has referred to your feelings of 
diffidence and awe ten years ago when you were first called 
to face the responsibilities of your high position. The 
occasion is therefore an opportune one for me to survey 
briefly the fruits of the decade. Despite the financial 
difficulties which almost every country in the world has 
endured, Jodhpur has had an average annual surplus 
which affords striking proof of the financial solidity and 
economic strength of Your Highness' State. These 
surpluses moreover have not been gained at the expense 
of the development of social services, for I am glad to 
learn that between 1923 and 1933 the education budget 
has expanded from Rs. 2,75,000 to Rs. 7,00,000, the 
medical budget has expanded? from Rs. 1,84,000 to 
Rs. 5,22,000, and there has-been ap outlay of 1^ crores 
on public works. 

In education, in addition to. a considerable expansion 
in the facilities for higher education, there has been a 
great incre^use in the number of vernacular and Girls’ 
Schools, and a regular system of vocational scholarships 
fcas been instituted in engineering, medicine, agriculture 
and veterinary work, tenable outside the State. As 
regards medical relief, a fine^ new hoiipital was opened 
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some two years ago, which I am informed is one of the 
most up-to-date and best equipped in India. Among the 
more notable public works recqptly completed is the 
Umaid Sagar reservoir at a cost of four lakhs, half of 
which I understand Your Highness contributed from your 
own personal resources. This has doubled the water- 
supply of Jodhpur City and will soon be further improved 
by the addition of water filtering machinery at a cost of 
three lakhs. I have already referred to the extensive and 
well-fitted aerodrome. New barraeks have been built for 
the State forces, and the Military Hospital has been 
enlarged. 

The Jodhpur Kailway system has been extended by 
some 200 miles, and at the same time it has been entirely 
re-equipped with new rolling stock and the workshops 
have been remodelled and b/ought up to date. Altogether 
a total sum of 1.8 crores has been spent on capital develop- 
ment during the last ten years, and the average interest 
earned on the capital outlay of the Railway has been 7 
per cent. One last improvement of not^ so tangible a 
nature, but none the less impprtant has been the revision 
of salaries of all the State services, and the introduction 
of time-scale pay, while a State Service Provident Fund 
has been started on a contributory basis to which the 
State makes the substantial subvention of Rs, lakhs 
yearly, Meanw’hile th^ reputation of the general admin- 
istration has remained deservedly high. 

This is unquestiona])ly an# outstanding record of 
achievement, ^nd I am quite sure that, were I the Ruler 
of the Jodhpur .State, I should feel justified in looking 
back with considerable satisfaction and pride on the^rst 
ten years of my stewardship. 


I am very glid %o learn from Youf Highness that you 
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are prepared to co-operate whole-heartedly in the develop- 
ment of the Federal scheme for the whole of India. The 
problem, as Your Highness is aware, is one of the most 
complex that the wit of man has ever had to solve, and 
it is extremely difficult to reconcile all the conflicting 
claims of the various constituent partners. Every 
financial and economic issue that may be raised must of 
course be thoroughly and carefully examined. But 1 
trust that vvhatevei* decisions may, <ifter full considera- 
tion, be reached will be loyally accepted by all parties 
concerned and will not shake their adherence to a scheme 
which seems to me to be the only practical avenue to 
India’s constitutional advancement. 

I congratulate Your Highness on the evidence of 
careful town-planning shown in the neat and well laid 
out suburbs growing up outside the present city wall 
which will comprise the future greater Jodhpur, and it 
is satisfactory to learn that offers of subscriptions towards 
the cost of a new public park have been received from 
your citizens. , Your Highness has done me the honour 
of asking me to allow this new park to be called the 
Willingdon Gardens. To this request I gladly and 
gratefully agree. 

In conclusion, I must thank Your Highness for your 
kind allusions to Lady Willingdon and myself and must 
again express our great gratitude for the warmth of the 
welcome which Your Highness and Your Highness’ 
subjects have accorded to<ius tod^iy. It is a great joy to 
us to visit old and loyal friends and they are always to 
be found in Jodhpur. 

t* 

^ And now, ladies and gentlemen, I wull ask you to rise 
and to drink the health of our illustrious host. His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Umaid Singh. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following ®P®®®^29thNovetiii 
at the State Banquet at Hyderabad on the 29th Novemher her 1933 * 
1933 

Your Exalted Highness, Ladies amd Gentlemen,— 
rising to thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for the cordial 
manner in which you have received the toast of the health 
of my wife and myself, which has been proposed in such 
charming terms by His Exalted Highness, our host, I 
call to mind that it is now 18 years since Lady Willingdon 
and 1 first visited Hyderabad, only four years after Your 
Exalted Highness had suceeedefl to tlie great responsi- 
bilities that for more than two centuries have been the 
heritage of the House of Asaf Jah. Our acquaintance 
made at that time soon ripened into a friendship which 
has stood the test of time, and 1 can assure you, ladies 
and gentlemen, that it is th^ greatest pleasure and delight 
to us both that we find ourselves once again enjoying the 
hospitality of our old friend His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. 

These 18 years have perhaps seen mere momentous 
developments in the history ef the world, of India, and 
of Hyderabad, than the twenty decades that preceded 
them. It is not, however, my intention tonight to ask 
you to turn your thoughts towards the difficulties and 
anxieties which, in the mddst of change, form so large a 
part of the lives of ^ those yi authority today. I prefer 
that we should think tonight of that which does not 
change — the friendship between the British Government 
and their ^‘Faithful Ally’'.* This friendship that has 
existed between so many Viceroys and the Nizam of 
Hyderabad is. as I have already said, an especially per- 
sonal one in the case of Your Exalted Highness and 
ourselves, and it is this that has made our visit *to 
Hyderabad so partigularly enjoyable at this time. 
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We received a few weeks ago in Delhi Your Exalted 
Highness’ telegram informing us of the birth of your 
first grandson. We join with Your Exalted Highness, his 
parents, and your people, in the prayer that this boy will 
grow up to bring happiness to Your Exalted Highness 
and honour to the two great Houses from which he 
descends. 

I must now thank Your Exalted Highness for the 
flattering terms in w^hich you have refpred to my work 
as Viceroy. Believe me, 1 am fully aware of my own 
limitiations, but I can honestly say 1 have done my best 
to bring peace and goodwill to the people of India, and, 
as you have so well expressed it, to lead this great country 
on towards the attainment of their ultimate goal of equal 
partnership in furthering the destinies of the British 
Empire under the British Crown. 

Let me take this opportunity of thanking Your 
Exalted Highness and your Government for the important 
contribution that Hyderabad has made towards the 
solution of the great problem of Federation of India that 
is occupying s6 much of our attention today, and for the 
keen personal interest whicli I know you have personallj^ 
taken in this matter. I assure you that 1 am fully con- 
scious of the sacrifice that your Government must have 
made in sparing the services of three of the Members of 
Your Exalted Highness’ Council for the long periods 
necessitated by the various conferences in London. You 
have already acknowledged the additional responsibility 
that has fallen on the sh^oulders of my old friend. Sir 
Kishen Pershad, and the other Members of your Council, 
and it has given me particular pleasure to hear of the 
stril^ing adniini’strative progress that has been made in 
Y^ur Exalted Highness’ Dominions during this period. 

These years have been critical years for Hyderabad 
as well as for the i^est of India, but I congratulate Tour 
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Exalted Highness very warmly on the fact that your 
Government have been able to stand the strain of the 
economic depression which has hung over us for the last 
three years, and have shown a balanced budget at the 
end of each year, and at the same time have continued to 
make great developments in all the many branches of their 
administrative activities. I do not intend to detain you, 
ladies and gentlemen, tonight by going into any ^detail 
with regard to the numerous and varied character of those 
developments to which I have referred, but 1 must express 
my appreciation of Your Exalted Highness' anxious 
concern for your people in the Districts which is made 
apparent by your liberal remissions of land revenue, and 
by the permanent measures that have been taken to im- 
prove the economic condition of the producers in this great 
agricultural State. The completion of the great Nizam- 
sagar Dam, the expansion o^ your road and rail transport, 
the keen attention that has been given to the improvement 
of medical and sanitary efficiency, indeed the general 
progress of the public life of Your Exalted Highness* 
State has been made possible through that ^ound financial 
policy which is characteristic gf the State of Hyderabad. 

It is a particular pleasure to me to be able to announce 
tonight publicly the successful conclusion of the negotia- 
tions which have been going on for the last year with 
regard to the important* question of the position of Berar 
under the contemplated IndRan Federation. The Berars 
under the Agreement of 1902 have been administered 
jointly with the Central Provinces, though the sovereignty 
is that of His Exalted Highness the Nizam. We were 
therefore anxious to secure His Exalted Highness’ assent 
to the entry of the Berars into a Federal Scheme with, if 
possible, no alteration in the administrative arrangemenis 
existing at present by which the Berars have been admin- 
istered jointly with* the Central Pro'^nces. I am most 
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happy to be able to state that His Exalted Highness has 
now assured us that, while His Majesty’s Government on 
their part reaffirm his sovereignty over the Berars, His 
Exalted Highness on his part would, on the bringing into 
force of the contemplated Constitution Act or of such 
parts of that Act as become applicable to Provinces of 
British India, be prepared to accede to the Federation in 
respedt of his territories known as the Berars, and desires 
that these territories together with the territories of His 
Majest}' known as the Central Provinces should be ad- 
ministered together as if they were one Province to be 
known by tlie name of the Central Provinces and the 
Berars. It is not necessary for me on this occasion to 
review in detail the various arrangements which will be 
made to meet Your Exalted Highness’ wishes and to mark 
Your Exalted Highness’ sovereignty over the Berars. It 
is sufficient today for me to add that, while the Berars 
will remain under the administration of the Central Pro- 
vinces Government, Your Exalted Highness has been 
satisfied that the arrangements to be made will place 
beyond all doubt the sovereignty in the Berars of the 
faithful ally of the British Government. 

I now ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to rise and 
drink the health of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, to wish him all health, happiness and pros- 
perity and trust that he may be spared long years to rule 
over a contented people. 


MYSORE CITY MUNICIPAL COUNCIL ADDRESS. 

In reply to an Address of Welcome presented by the Mysore 
City* Municipal Council on Srd Decern) )er, His Excellency the 
Viceroy made the following speech : — 

Gentlemen,— I am very grateful to you and to the 
Members of the Mysore City Municipal Council for the 
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cordial welcome that you have extended to Her Excellency 
and myself upon the, occasion of our visit to your city. 
It is true that, as you say, we are no strangers to Mysore, 
although it is now 11 years since we were hist here, but 
I am delighted to learn of the steady progress that has 
been maintained by the Mysore Municipality in improv- 
ing the amenities of your city during that time. In 
particular 1 have been much interested to learn of your 
proi)Osed plans for tlie clearing of insanitary areas and 
for improving the* housing conditions of your citizens. 
What more important subjects can occupy the attention 
of a Municipality than bousing, water-supply and drain- 
age ? I do not need to enlarge upon their obvious value 
to the community and would merely congratulate you 
upon the energy and foresight with which I am informed 
you are facing this important problem. 

I was particularly ])leasecl to hear the charming words 
with which you, Sir, referred to my old and valued friend, 
your august Ruler, His Highness the Maharaja whase 
wise guidance has been such a real help to .^ou, and whose 
Government have contributed ^o generously to the Funds 
of the City Imi)rovement Trust. And as President of the 
Indian Red Cross Society I would also like to say that I 
was delighted to learn that His Highness the Yuvaraja 
had last year been instrumental in the inauguration in 
Mysore of a Branch of*the Society, which marks an all- 
important landmark In the (Tevelopment of Public Health 
in the City. 

In conclusjon, I wish to thank you once again for the 
warmth of your .welcome. It has given Lady Willingdon 
and myself great pleasure to meet the members of •the 
Mysore Municipal Council, realising as we do that t^e 
care of this delightful city is in such zealous and capable 
hands. Tinder the vfatchful guidance oT the benign Ruler, 
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held in such high esteem, not only by his subjects, but by 
every one who has heard of Mysore, the success and 
prosperity of your Municipality are assured. 


BANQUET AT MYSORE. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore gave a banquet in 
honour of Their Excellencies’ visit to his State. In replying 
to the toast of his health His Excellency the Viceroy said : — 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen , — ^My wife and 
I are deeply touched by the warm welcome we have 
received tonight and for the very graceful and generous 
terms in which Your Highness has spoken of us both. 
It is just over two and a half years since I toolc up the 
reins of my present ofiSce ; and ever since then it has 
been our desire to visit once more Your Highness' State 
and to renew old and valued friendships, friendships 
which in the case of Your Highness and Your Highness’ 
mother and family date back nearly 20 years. Although 
this is my first visit to you as Viceroy, it is by no means 
our first visit to your State, for on no less than five 
separate occasions have we enjoyed that hospitality for 
which Your Highness is so justly famous, and it is a 
very" real pleasure to find ourselves once again under the 
sheltering care of a tried and trusted friend. It was 
delightful, on awakening yesterday morning, to find our- 
selves in the heart of your smiling countryside and to 
observe the familiar landmarks, culminating in that 
beautiful hill of Chamunlli, the hill that guards one of 
the most enchanting cities it has ever been my privilege 
to see, and which can rightly claim to be the garden-city 
of India. 

r 

Your Highness has remarked that my visit is made 
at a time of gr^t importance in the history of India. 
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Your Highness is also well aware that the goal which we 
have set before ourselves is not exactly approached by a 
road strewn with roses all the way. Nevertheless, the 
determination of His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of India to achieve that large advance to 
which Your Highness refers remains, and will remain, 
unshaken. This great country has but recently passed 
through times as grave and fraught with anxiety as any 
in its long history, times which are still not free from 
anxiety owing to ‘the economic depression which still 
hangs over us. And, although signs are not wanting that 
happier days are in sight, he would be a bold man who 
would prophesy that India is more than at the threshold 
of that period of peace which is so essential for her 
recovery and progress. But, whatever troubles India 
may have had to face, she has had friends and supporters, 
staunch and true ; and none more constant in devotion 
and loyalty to the British Cromi than Your Highness. 
The active co-operation of Your Highness’ Government 
has been of material assistance to my Government and 
I am glad to have this opportunity of sincerely thanking 
Your Highness for the very ^real services which Mysore 
has rendered during the past troublous year. 

The record of progress of your State since my last 
visit eleven years ago is certainly remarkable. Those 
years have not been happy ones in the histories of the 
nations and they have closed in an economic crisis of the 
first magnitude. It y^as impossible that Mysore should 
escape altogether the world-wide depression. That she 
should have bpen able, despite it, to continue to develop 
her industries and provide for the welfare of her people 
in the way she has done, must compel the admiratioii of 
all observers. Nothing is better calculated to bripg 
prosperity to the countryside than a wise policy of 
harnessing the forces of nature as has •been done by Your 
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Highness in the ease of the waters of that great and 
sacred river, the Cauvery, known to all devout Hindus ai^ 
the Ganges of the South. Of the varied and interesting 
programme that you have prepared for me there is no 
item that I look forward to with greater anticipation than 
my visit to the Krishnarajasagara Dam. This vast sheet 
of water is the source of the already familiar Irwin Canal ; 
and I understand that this 3 ’’ear the main* canal to the 
end of the 9,000 foot tunnel, together with the Maddur 
and Keregod Brandies and the first six miles of the 
Cauvery branch have been completed, with the result 
that 50,000 acres are even now under irrigation. The 
great Power Station at Sivasamiidram, with a sufficient 
flow of water assured at all times by the Krishnarajasagara 
project, besides providing light and power to Mysore, 
Bangalore and the Kolar Gold Fields, is now adding to 
the amenities of life in many^ of your towns and villages. 
All this indeed bears the hall-mark of real progress. 
Further than that I have good reason to know that it was 
entirely the friendly co-operation shown by Your High- 
ness and your Government with the neighbouring 
Presidency of Madras that ^secured the successful develop- 
ment of the Mettur project w^hich, by impounding 90 
thousand million cubic feet of w^ater, will, it is hoped, 
bring prosi)ierity hitherto undreamed of to the ryots in 
that part of the Presidency of Madras. As Your High- 
ness has already remarked, the project was very dear to 
me when I was Governor of ’M'adras ; and Your Highness 
may well appreciate my feelings^ on learning that the 
work put in train at that- time is now so near to comple- 
tion. Your Highness has not failed to realise the neces- 
sity of providing facilities; for rapid transport, and there 
are, I am told, 450 miles of railway worked by the State. 
If can well appreciate Tour Highness’ anxiety to link 
by railway the southern portion of Mysore wdth the 
adjoining distri<*ts of the* Madras Presidency, 
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but as Your Highness knows welJ there are certain diffi- 
culties in this eouneetion which have so far prevented 
Your Highness from realising this long-cherished and 
most admirable ambition but I trust that in the future, 
when circumstances are more favourable, a means of 
surmounting these difficulties may be found. 

The industries of Mysore are so numerous that I can 
do no more than express my admiration for the energy 
and skill with which, in the face of economic depression, 
they have been, and are still being, developed. One such 
outstanding instance is the Sugar Factory now nearing 
completion at Mandya. 

It is my sincere liope that the labours of the Tariff 
Board which are even now' engaging the serious attention 
of my Government will result in restoring prosperity to 

your silk and iron industries. 

• 

Your Highness’ care for the sick and maimed, your 
provision for the children who will be the men and women 
of tomorrow, are subjects w’hich — as Your Highness has 
remarked — are very near not only to myjelf but to Her 
Excellency as well. It is, *I assure you, a very real 
•pleasure to my wife to know^ that you seek her encourage- 
ment in these noble fields of public health and charity. 

This record of this great State, to which I have been 
able to make only the •briefest reference, is one of w^hich 
Your Highness, Ygur Highness’ Government and Your 
Highness’ people have every reason to be proud. This 
could not have come about ha<J Mysore not been fortunate 
in having as her Ruler for the last 30 years one whose 
whole life has been devoted to the welfare of his people 
and who has never sought personal advancement. ^ 

In 1923 Lord Reading referred to the charter which 
inaugurated great constitutional changes in your State. 
The confidence whfbh Your Highness* has reposed in your 
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subjects has been more than justified by the passing of 
the years. The maintenance of that standard of admin- 
istration which was handed over to your revered father 
in 1881 has been a matter of satisfaction to successive 
Viceroys, and I am glad to be able to give signal proof of 
the recognition of this high standard by the British Gov- 
ernment by announcing that, in response to Your High- 
ness’ wishes, the restrictions imposed by Article 18 of the 
Treaty of 1913 on legislation by Your Highness’ Govern- 
ment have now been removed. 

Your Highness has referred to the remission of those 
portions of your revenues that now form a contribution 
to the Imperial Government. It will be remembered that 
the Davidson Committee who visited your State in 
February 1932 have recommended that all such contribu- 
tions should as soon as possible be abolished. A reference 
to these recommendations will be found in paragraph 61 
of the introduction to the White Paper. The question is 
in fact among those which are now engaging the attention 
of His Majesty’s Government, and I can assure Your 
Highness that my Government will not cease to give the 
matter its earnest and sympathetic consideration. At 
present, as Your Highness is aware, the position is com- 
plicated by the economic depression which has affected 
the rest of India no less than Mysore. I can only express 
the hope that before long the general financial situation 
will materially improve and that Your Highness may be 
rfelieved of your anxieties over this matter. 

The question of the retrocesssion of a portion of the 
Civil and Military Station of Bangalore^, to which Your 
Highness has referred, is under examination by the officers 
of my Government and I hope that by patience and 
goodwill it may be settled to the satisfaction alike of my 
Government and of Your Highness! Federation, Your 
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Highnei^, m a word that is on everybody's lips today. 

That it will come, I am confident ; that it will come soon, 

I much hope. When it does come, I look to see Mysore 
play a leading part in the destinies of the New India, a 
part she, is well qualified to play by her traditions and 
her long and distinguished history no less than by her 
capacity for administration, and by the fact that she has 
as her Ruler one of the most enlightened and broad- 
minded Princes in India. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I now ask you to join me in 
drinking the health of Ilis Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore. We wish for Your Highness all possible health 
and prosperity, and trust that you may be spared many 
long years to rule over a loyal and contented people. 

STATE BANQUET AT COCHIN. 

The following speech was delivered by His Excellency fhe j)goeinber 
Viceroy at the State Banquet at Cochin on the 8th December 
1933 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemeif , — I am most 
grateful to Your Highness f(fr the very kind terms in 
which you have proposed the health of Her Excellency 
and myself this evening and to you, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, for the cordiality witli which you have received the 
toast. • 

I can assure Your Highness that it is a very real 
pleasure to us both to* visit you once again in your historic 
and picturesque State and to receive a welcome such as 
we have received today showing us that the affection we 
formed for the pepple of Southern India during the years 
we were privileged to live amongst them were not entiuely 
one-sided, and that the friendships we made during thoqp 
years still subsist as strongly in Cochin as in any other 
part of India. 

L30PSV 1 
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Your Highness has alluded to the Harbour of Cochin. 
I can fully appreciate and sympathise with the hopes 
which Your Highness and your subjects must feel in con- 
nection with the further development of this magnificent 
harbour. I am deeply touched by the kind reference 
which Your Highness has made to the part I played in 
initiating and furthering the development of the Cochin 
Harbour, and I have no hesitation in saying that I have 
always regarded my own efforts in this connection with 
satisfaction, and T still retain faitli in the scheme which 
first attracted my interest many years ago. I therefore 
gladly accede to Your Highness’ ?-e(piest to a.ssoeiate iny 
name with the Harbour. 

It was, perhaps, inevitable that in a scheme of this 
magnitude, problems and difficulties which could hardly 
have been clearly foreseen ^vould arise at a later stage. 
As Your Ilighne.ss is aware, a Conference will he held 
very shortly between the repre.sentatives of the Cochin 
and Travancore Durbars, and the Governments of India 
and Madras in the hope that by mutual discussion the 
problems which have arisen with regard to the further 
development of the Harbohr may be satisfactorily settled 
on lines which will enable Cochin to take its place as one 
of India’s major Ports to the great advantage both of the 
Darbar and of India as a whole. T have no doubt what- 
soever .that with good-will on all sides, it will be possible 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the.se problems. I 
have every confidence in the future of a harbour so fully 
endowed with natural advantages and with such wonder- 
ful potentialities ; I am optimistic enough to believe that 
the existing trade depression which must 'affect the pros- 
pects of Cochin as of all other ports, will before long pass 
away, and my imagination^ reaches out to a future when 
India’s increasing industries and commerce will inevit 
ably demand more outlets than they have hitherto had, 
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and the enterprise which led to the construction of this 
harbour will be justified in full measure by the great 
benefits it will confer. 

It was with feelings of great pleasure and satisfaction 
that I listened to Your Highness’ remarks upon the ques' 
tion of Federation. May I say that I entirely share 
Your Highness’ conviction that an All-India Federation 
with necessary safeguards will be to the advantage and 
in the interests ‘of the States and British India alike. 
There are, as Your Highness has so justly observed, many 
difficulties still to be surmounted before Federation can 
be brought into being, but I am convinced that if all the 
Parties concerned will apf)roach the problem in the same 
generous and confident spirit which has manifested itself 
in Your Highness’ words this evening, the difficulties to 
which T have referred will ^ be quickly overcome. 

I thank Your Highness most gratefully for the 
generous and graceful remarks wdiich you have made with 
regard to ray wife’s constant efforts and activities on 
behalf of the women of India.^ 1 can assure Your High- 
ness that there could be nothing calculated to give Her 
Excellency greater pleasure than the news of Your 
Highness’ munificent gift of three lakhs of rupees to the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries in the State, and of a further 
lakl! of rupees to Welfai*e Work in Biiral Areas in honour 
of Her Excellency’s visit. 

In conclusion, T would like^tn express to Your High- 
ness the great pleasure which your recent visit to Delhi 
afforded me, though it was a matter of deep regret that 
the enjoyment of your visit should have been marred* by 
illness. I am very happy to see that you have now ful]^' 
recovered and I trust that many years of health and 
activity lie before ^#ur Highness. 

L20PSV * • x2 
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Once again, 1 thank Your Highness very warmly for 
your kindness and hospitality. 1 will now ask you, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, to join with me in drinking to the long 
life, health and prosperity of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Cochin. 


STATE BANQUET AT TRIVANDRUM. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 
the State Banquet at Trivandrum (Travancore) on the 10th 
December 1933 

Your Highnesses, 'Ladies and Gentlemen , — Let me 
thank you Your Highness very gratefully for the charm- 
ing terms in which you have welcomed my wife and 
myself to your State, and for the generous references 
which Your Highness has made to the value of such 
public service as it has been our privilege to have been 
engaged in during past years. With all that you have 
said as to my wife’s activities, 1 most fully and cordially 
' agnee, and for myself, I can but say that I have been 
grateful indeed for the opportunities that have presented 
themselves to me of doing public service for my Sovereign 
for many years, during the course of which I have made 
many abiding friendships in various parts of the British 
Empire. 

Our visit here recalls to my mind the occasions 
we came here as the guestj^ of His late Highness, your 
predecessor, who niled over the State for long years and 
was universally beloved and respected by. all who knew 

him. ^ 

And now it is our privilege to be the guests of Your 
Highness who has only recently succeeded to the duties 
fnd responsibilities of your great position. I have seen 
Your Highness grow up to manhood under the careful 
guidance of He/' Highness, your ^mother, and I must 
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congratulate you warmly on the interest and zeal which 
you have already shown in your desire to forward the 
progress and betterment of your people. 

Your Highness has quoted this evening in the course 
of your remarks, the historical saying Dilli dur ast ” 
to denote the geographical remoteness of Travancore from 
the centre of Government in India. It cannot be denied 
that in a purely geographical sense, this phrase is peculi- 
arly true of Trivandrum. And although the disadvant- 
ages of distance are rapidly being overcome, largely by 
the development of Aviation, it must, I think, be admitted 
that, for the present, the distance of Travancore from the 
seat of Government does constitute some material obstacle 
to personal relations. But, in this regard, I cordially 
welcome and reciprocate the sentiment expressed by Your 
Highness to the effect that mutual ties of confidence and 
good-will annihilate mere physical distance. 

I have listened with great pleasure to Your Highness’ 
expressions of loyalty and devotion to His Maje.sty the 
King-Emperor. From my long acquainttoce with the 
House of Travancore I can dbnfidently assert that the 
loyalty of the Travancore Ruling Family is proverbial 
and needs no verbal embellishment from me, but I keenly 
appreciate the fact that Your Highness’ recent personal 
contact with our beloved. Sovereign and Her Majesty has 
warmed and coloured that* traditional loyalty which 
Travancore has always sho^vn towards the British Crown. 

I was greatly interested to Hear from Your Highness 
of the various activities in regard to your State in which 
you have been engaged during the first two years of your 
rule. In the first place, let me congratulate you vPry . 
sincerely upon the appointment of a Public Servicef^ 
Committee, which viU afford to all clashes of Y#ur High- 
ness’ subjects an equal opportunity of serving in the 
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administration of your State. 1 have no hesitation 
in saying that I regard this as a statesmanlike and 
far-seeing policy. Travancore, like many adminis- 
trations, not only in India, but throughout the 
world, is feeling the reaction caused by the impact of 
modem democratic ideas upon an old culture and the old 
order of things. Communities which have hitherto taken 
small part in public aifairs — ^liowever contentedly they 
may have lived — are now aspiring to great share in 
administrative and social activities, but 1 am convinced 
that Your Highness' pronouncement which will no doubt 
shortly be implemented, will go far to remove any mis- 
understanding in this connection among certain sections 
of Your Highness' subjects and I should like to take this 
opportunity of stressing the need for all classes and com- 
munities to cast aside suspicion and mistrust, and to co- 
operate with Your Highness *in your laudable endeavour 
to promote equality of opportunity throughout the State. 
Those of Your Highness' subjects who have been so ill- 
advised as to abstain from participation in the recent 
constitutional vjhanges should bear in mind that political 
and social development is a* process of slow growth which 
would only be hindered by sudden and sweeping changes 
calculated to upset an order of things which has gradually 
developed through many long years. 

, * 

I am fully alive to the ^difficulty of finding suitable 
employment for the large number' of young men who 
nowadays pass through our universities and colleges, and 
it is probable that this iSroblem is nowhere more acute 
than in Travancore where the general standard of educa- 
tion is so high. I was therefore particidarly gratified to 
JeaA that Your Highness is fully alive to the necessity 
of assisting this problem*^ by the policy of industrial 
development which Your Highne^^ , outlined in your 
speech. 
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1 understand that Your Highness is being good 
enough to ask me, during the course of my visit, to lay 
the foundation stone of a building which will house the 
new Legislature brought into being by Your Highness. 
Travancore has, in the matter of constitutional Reforms, 
always moved in tlie van of progress, and 1 shall watch 
with sympathy and interest Your Highness' efforts to 
ensure a closer association of your people with your 
Government. 

In conclusion, 1 would like once more to congratulate 
Your Highness on the keen and courageous manner in 
which you are carrying out your heavy responsibilities. 

It is true that you have only exercised your ruling powers 
for the last two years but your record of achievement and 
your programme mapped out for the future is one which 
would be a credit to a Rulet of many years’ standing. I 
look forward with hope to a future in which the State 
of Travancore will not only enjoy increasing internal 
prosperity but will })lay a part worthy of its status in 
the great federation of States and Provinces which is to 

direct in the future the affair^ of this great Country. 

• 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 ask you to rise and drink 
with me to the health, liappiiicss and prosperity of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. 

_ 

LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE NEW 
IJIGISLATIVE CHAMBEIJ IN TRIVANDRUM. 

In laying ‘the Foundation stone of the new Legislative 12th Deoem- 
Chamber in Trivandrum, on the 12th December 1933 His 
Excellency the Viceroy said : — 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen , — ^Pew things 
could possibly give ^e more pleasure •than to have been 
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invited today to take the principal part in this interesting 
ceremony for which we are gathered, and at Your High- 
ness' request to lay the foundation stone of the building 
which is to house the new Legislature of Travancore. I 
must confess I am no great expert with regard to plans 
of buildings, but Her Excellency is a great judge on such 
matters and Your Highness^ may be pleased to hear that 
she thoroughly approves of the proposed building. With 
her expert view to support me 1 can Very sincerely say 
that I trust that the handsomie and imposing structure 
which will arise on this spot ivill do much to further the 
high ideals and aspirations which have inspired Your 
Highness in your scheme for the closer association of 
your people with the administrative concern of your 
State. 

It is interesting to note * that this scheme of Con- 
stitutional Reforms for your people, of which Your 
Highness has given us such an interesting description, has 
anticipated the larger Reform Scheme for the whole of 
India which hhs been engaging the active and earnest 
consideration of His Majesty's Government and the 
Government of India for some years. Your Highness' 
State has long been noted for its progressive traditions, 
and I trust and believe that this further advance on which 
your Government has seen fit to embark will prove Well 
fitted to the genius of Travancore. I. hope that those who 
are destined to take their seats in the new Assembly and 
the new Council will show themselves in every way worthy 
of their responsibilities. And, while differences must 
constantly arise between the representatives of various 
schools of political thought, I sincerely trust that, as time 
goes on, the sinister figure of communal prejudice which 
has proved so great a handicap to the unity and develop- 
ment of this country’ will recede further* and further into 
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the background. I hope that all the Members of the 
Travancore Council and Assembly, irrespective of their 
caste and religious creed, will be inspired by a common 
desire to promote the welfare of the State and by a feeling 
of unwavering loyalty to their Ruling Prince. 


ADDRESS FROM THE PUDUKKOTTAI MUNICIPAL 
COUNCIL. 

In replying to^the Address presented by the Pudukkottai x 3 tj, Deoem- 
Municipal Council on 13th December 1933, His Excellency the berlMS. 
Viceroy said : — 

Oenilemn , — I thank you very warmly on behalf of 
Her Excellency and myself for the cordiality of your 
address and for tlie loyal sentiments which you, Sir, have 
expressed as Chairman of the Pudukkottai Munieipal 
Council. I can assure you that it is a great pleasure to 
us both to have this opportunity of paying this all too 
brief visit to j^our charming town, more especially since 
you tell me that I am the first Viceroy to have done so 
Par be it for me to criticise my predecessors in office but 
I feel bound to say that if they had realised what they 
were missing, I should not fifld myself in the privileged 
position which I do today, and I can only add that since 
the State of Pudukkottai is now in direct relation with 
the Viceroy through the Agent to the Governor-General 
of the Madras States, it would seem that you can look 
forward to visits froip futui* Viceroys during the course 
of their tours in Southern India. 

You, Sir," in your address jeferred to the “ towering 
edifices” that, adorn the town. So far this morning I 
have only seen hut one of these— namely, the imposing 
building of His Highness the Raja’s College, but if that 
is a criterion of the others which I look forward to seeing* 
during the course of my drive which is still before me, 
you are, in my opinion, gmlty of no feaggeration in the 
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enthusiastic description which you gave me of your 
public buildings. The pride which the Members of the 
Municipality take in your town, which it is your duty 
to maintain and develop, is manifest throughout your 
address and I feel that there could be no happier augury 
for the success of your efforts towards future improve- 
ments and the betterment of conditions for those who live 
in Pudukkottai. 

I was particularly pleased to listen in your address 
to the expressions of loyalty to HLs Majesty the King- 
Emperor and also to His Highness the Raja. The Viceroy 
stands in a position of peculiar responsibility for the 
administration of a State during a Minority and it was 
therefore all the more gratifying to me to find the citizens 
of Pudulckottai united in their loyalty towards the King- 
Emperor and their young Rajah. India, at the present 
time, is on the threshold of ini])ortant and far-reaching 
constitutional changes, and at such a time no qualities 
are more essential to the well-being and prosperity of a 
State than loyalty to its Rulers and harmony among its 
citizens. T am happy to tlpnk that Pudukkottai is well 
endowed with these qualities, and 1 look forward with 
confidence to the day when His Highnes.s, grown to man- 
hood, will himself take over the reins of administration 
among a loyal, progressive and harmonious communitjj. 

I do not propose today ^o comment on the many 
material improvements which you tell me have recently 
been made in your town ‘beyond saying that they bear 
further testimony, if any were needed, of the spirit of 
hearty co-operation which prevails between the Darbar 
and ‘the Municipality — ^whilst I congratulate all concerned 
on this happy state of affair^. I would like especially to 
record my appreciation of the manner in which 
Mr. Holdsworth, tlie Administrator df the State, in the 
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discharge of his duties during the past two years^ has 
worked so successfully to this end. 

In conclusion, let me thank you once again for the 
charming welcome you have extended to Her Excellency 
and myself today. We are delighted to be amongst you 
and look forward to the remainder of our visit during 
which we hope to make the closer acquaintance of many 
of the citizens of the only “ Tamil State in India 

ADDRESS FROM THE CORPORATION OF MADRAS. 

In reply to the Address of Welcome presented by the Deoem- 
Corporation of Madras on 14th December, His Excellency the 
Viceroy said : — 

Mr. Mayor and Counqfllors of the Corporation of 
Madras , — I am grateful indeed for your sincere and 
cordial greetings to Her Excellency and myself Hus 
morning on our arrival in ‘^'our city whose history is so 
full of tlie earliest associations of our two races in the 
life of this country. We are glad too to know that you 
do not look upon us as utter strangers ; may I be allowed 
to hope lliat you still consider us old frienc^. 

. We are eagerly anticipating during the few days of 
our stay amongst you to revisit old haunts, to recall happy 
recollections of our official lives here and to renew our 
acquaintance with many old friends ; and while I hope 
to learn something of the. many developments that have 
taken place here since 1 le^ you, my wife will I know 
occupy herself in visiting many of those social organisa- 
tions in whicli she took such ^n active interest in past 
years. 

Let me thank you, Sir, sincerely for your expressions 
of loyalty and devotion to His Majesty the !King-Emparor, 
which I shall as soon as possible convey to His Maje^y 
from his loyal subjects in Madras, and, in thanking you 
again for your frieffdly greeting, let ftie express the con* 
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fident hope that the people of your city and Presidency 
will continue to set that fine example of public spirit and 
good citizenship in the future which they have always 
shown in the developments of the administrative life of 
India in the past. 


ADDRESS FROM THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION, 
MADRAS BRANCH. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following reply to 
the Address presented to him by the European Association of 
Madras Branch on 14th December : — 

Gentlemen , — I am very grateful to you, Sir, for the 
charming words with which you have welcomed Lady 
Willingdon and myself today. ’ I confess to you that my 
feelings at this moment are rather those of an Old 
Boy returning on a visit after a few years ^ absence 
to his Public School. Some of the boys of my day have 
now become Masters, some of the Masters of my day 
have, alas, passed on or have retired. But the splendid 
traditions of the Old School remain the same and Madras 
indeed stands very high as she always has done in the 
realms of work and play in this country. 

I greatly appreciate your friendly reference to the 
part I played in the introduction of the Reforms in 1919. 
It is true, as you have said. Sir. that with the impending 
Constitutional changes, I have a much more responsible 
part to play. I can only say that, assisted, as I am, by 
wise counsellors, counting,^ as I safely can, upon the co- 
operation of able administrators and loyal services, rely- 
ing as I do on the counsel and advice of many old and 
valued non-offieial friends, I face that responsibility ^v'ith 
evjery hope and confidence. , 

Sir, on behalf of the Members ,of the#Madras Branch 
of the European ivssoeiation you Have assured me of 
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your loyal support in all measures I may take for the 
preservation of law and order. I welcome that assur- 
ance. That the measures which I and my Government 
have found it necessary to take in order to ensure 
obedience to the law have had a beneficial influence in 
the country is a fact which no amount of argument can 
deny and the improved situation and more peaceful 
political atmosphere in India are undoubtedly a proof of 
that fact if one were needed. 

Grentlemen, I thank you once again for your address 
and for the warmtfi of your welcome both to Lady 
Willingdon and myself. 


ADDRESS FROM THE. MADRAS CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address from the 14th Dboem- 
Madras Chamber of Commerce on 14th December to which he 
made the following reply : — 

Gentlemen , — It is a very real pleasure to Lady 
Willingdon and myself to visit Madras once again, and 
that pleasure is greatly enhanced by the charming words 
with which you, Sir, on behalf of the Members of the 
IVfadras Chamber of Commerce have welcomed us this 
morning. Your generous references to such services as 
we* were able to rendey to this great Presidency in the 
years that we vrere privifegjed to live amongst you, have 
touched us both deeply, and have brought back to our 
minds a vivid recollection of kindly and friendly support 
received at the hands of all Communities in assisting us 

to carry out bur duties during those five happy years. 

• 

And now I come amongst you again, for all too ;«hort 
a visit, as Viceroy. I con&ss to you that when I y^s 
G overnor of Madras and was anxious to inaugurate 
certain schemes Vhich I considered to b^ of real benefit 
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to the Presidency, and when those schemes were not 
always viewed sympathetically by the Government of 
India, I used to think that that important body were 
somewhat unreasonable in their outlook. But now, 
gentlemen, my views have necessarily changed. For 
instead of being the advocate in thest‘ matters, as 1 was 
in the past, I am today the Chief Defendant. And it is 
for this reason that I am particularly grateful to you, 
gentlemen, for telling me that you have no matter of 
outstanding importance affecting the Mercantile com- 
munity of this Province which you wish to bring to my 
notice. 

You do, however, call my attention to the heav>’ 
burden of taxation under which we in India are labouring 
at the present time. I fully appreciate your anxiety 
that this burden should be lifted at the earliest possible 
opportunity, for I realise that heavy taxation is necessarily 
a serious handicap to business and new enterprise. I 
can only say that I and my Government are very closely 
watching the^ financial position, and that it is our 
earnest intention to bring relief in this direction as soon 
it is possible to do so. 

In conclusion, let me thank you once again for your 
address and the kindly sentiments which it contains. 


ADDRESS FROM THE IJNIPED PLANTERS^ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

The United Planters’ Aosoeiation of Southern India pre- 
sented an Address of Welcome at Madras on the 14th December 
to His Excellency the Viceroy, who replied in the following 
term's : — 

Oentlemen,—! am very pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity of meeting once again the renresentatives of the 
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United Planters’ Association of Southern India, for, as 
you rightly said in your address, your organisation is 
not unknown to me — indeed I can fairly say that during 
my term of office as Governor of this Presidency I often 
enjoyed your hospitality. 1 kept in close touch with 
your activities realising then, as I do now, the import- 
ance of the interests which you represent. 

Your expression of thanks to my Government for 
carrying through the Tea Restriction A*ct affords me much 
gratification. As you know, the Act is so framed that the 
tea interests thenuselves furnish the agency for the adminis- 
tration, and that agency raises the necessary funds by 
certain small fees falling on those interests. The Act, 
therefore, is of the desirable type whereby Government 
does not so much hel]) an industry as place it in a position 
effectively to help itself. I feel sure that the Committee 
e.stablislKHl under th(‘ Act will use its powers wisely and 
energetically and so help one of India’s most important 
industries to a speedier return to the prosperity which its 
enterprise so richly deserves^. 

As you are, I am sure, aware, the question of the 
co-ordination of road and rail transport- has l)een receiv- 
ing the attention of my Government. In the spring of 
this year a Conference* wfis held in Simla of all the 
interests ccncerned. • The resolutions passed by that Con- 
ference are now under the active consideration of Gov- 
ernment. As regards the Polkichi-Vannanthorai Railway 
project, the consideration of this has been actively ]^ursued 
and the South -Indian Railway have recently been 
authorised to re\ise the traffic survey, and if this allows 
that the project is likely td be remunerative, steps irift 
be taken to arrai^g*" for construction of the line. 
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I was very glad to hear that you look forward with 
confidence to the coming Federation of India as an 
integral part of the British Empire, and that you desire 
to assist in every way in the forthcoming constitutional 
changes. Such a vast undertaking will need the co- 
operation of all classes and communities in this country 
in order to ensure the success of a scheme which I 
honestly believe to be in the best interests of India as a 
whole. 

May I, in conclusion, gratefully acknowledge your 
charming references to Her Excellency who has the 
happiest memories of her life amongst you in Madras. 
Gentlemen, I thank you once again for your address and 
for the loyal and friendly sentiments expressed therein. 


ADDRESS FROM THE SOUTHERN INDIA CHAMBER 
OP COMIVIERCE. 

In reply to an Address presented by the Southern India 

Chamber of Commerce to the Viceroy at Madras on 14 th 

December, His Excellency said in the following terms : — 

« 

Gentlemen ^ — It was with great pleasure that I listened 
to the charming remarks with which you, Sir, welcomed 
Lady Willingdon and myself back to Madras today. 
Your references to the services which I was privileged 
to render to this great Presidency in the past were, all 
too flattering but I am happy 'lo think that I carry with 
me, at this important stage of Indians history, tlie confi- 
dence of the members of the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce. 

You refer, Sir, in your address to the wide 
disparity shown in the White Paper proposals as 
Towards the representation , of Indian and European 
Commerce in the Provincial Legislatures and you 
mention that nothing would be mof e .fatal to the working 
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of the new Constitution than an ever present sense of 
inequality on the part of any section of the population. 
With this latter observation, 1 am in complete agreement, 
but when I came to examine the “ wide disparity to 
which you referred, I confess that I was unable to follow 
your reasoning. Six seats, under the Franchise Com- 
mittee’s scheme, have been allotted as a whole to the 
Commerce and Industry, Mining and Planting interests 
of this Presidency, of 'whicli one seat is intended for the 
Planting interests *alone. This leaves five seats for Com* 
merce and Industry, of which three will be European and 
two will be Indian. This can hardly be called a ‘‘ wide 
disparity In fact I can say with some knowledge that 
I think it represents very fairly the present distribution 
of Commerce and Industry between the two communities. 

You have referred to various important matters in 
connection with the control and administration of Rail- 
ways. I feel sure that you will not expect me to deal 
at length with these matters upon the present occasion, 
but I can assure you that the points raised by you will 
receive the careful considei^tion of my GovernmenL 
At this stage I will only .refer to the question of the 
taljing over of the administration of Company-managed 
Railways as their contracts fall due for termination. I 
note* that you recommend such a course, though you con- 
sider the benefits of State maj;iagement are still to appear. 
An indication of our policy on this matter can be found 
from the fact. that until economic causes rendered it 
necessary to restrict our borrowings as much as possible, 
every railway, 'whose contracts fell due for termination, 
was purchased by the State. Purchase of the Assam- 
Bengal, the Bengal and No^th -Western and the Rotiil- • 
kund and Kumaon Railways was found to be unremuneri- 
tive at the rate of^iiiterest we then had to pay for loans, 
MOPSV T 
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and was therefore decided against ; but, as you know, 
in the case of the two latter we obtained by negotiation 
the option of purchase after five or ten yeai'S, which 
option was not admissible under the original contract. It 
is evident that each case must be considered on its merits 
with reference to the circumstances prevailing at the 
time, but I can assure you that the point which you have 
raised and which is, I know, shared by many in this 
country, will receive the fullest consideration in any 
decision which may be reached. 

You have expressed the hope that by bold steps to 
cut down expenditure, my Government may find it possi- 
ble to reduce the present heavy burden of taxation, and 
I gather that you have in mind particularly a reduction 
in the surcharges on income-tax and super-tax. You are 
aware, I am sure, of the great and effective efforts which 
we have already made to reduce the cost of administra- 
tion — even at the expense of much hardship to individuals 
and the curtailment of activities which in more normal 
times we would wish to develop. The continuing neces- 
sity for high rates of taxation is the result not of any 
policy of Government but of the continued world deprps- 
sion, and it is an unfortunate necessity which is, at 
present, shared by every other country in the woffld. 
It would be wrong, therefore, for me to hold out any 
strong hope that it will be practicable to obtain further 
economies of so substantial a character as by themselves 
to permit of an immediate reduction of taxation. 

I sympathise with your anxiety about the Chettiar 
community in Indo-China. The treatment accorded to 
these Merchants and Bankers has been a matter of lively 
• concern to my Government which has spared no efforts 
to obtain the withdrawal of the expulsion orders passed 
against the five Chettiars, and I am** glad to know that 
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these efforts and the representations made by His 
Majesty's Government, through the British Ambassador in 
Paris have already been rewarded by some measure of 
success. I can but assure you that my Government will 
continue to do all that is possible to safeguard the 
legitimate interests of the Chettiar community in Indo- 
China. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me thank you once 
again for your waym welcome. I wish you every success 
and prosperity in the coming year which will, I trust, 
bring in its train a world-wide improvement in economic 
conditions. 


ADDRESS FROM THE MADRAS CHAMBER OF LOCAL 

BOARDS. 

• 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following reply to 14th Decem- 
the Address presented to him by the Madras Chamber of Local 
Boards on 14th December : — 

GenUemeriy — Allow me to ^thank you, j^Jr. President, 
and the Members of the Madras Chamber of Local Boards, 
for the kindly welcome you have given me on my first 
visft to Madras since 1 wa*s a]ipointed Viceroy of India 
over 2i years ago. I am delighted to meet for I 
feel that I am renewing my acquaintance with many old 
friends, and am glad to have \his opportunity of learning 
something of the further development of Local Board 
administration "here in w^hich, I think, I may claim T took 
an active interesjt when I had the honour of being Gover- 
nor of this Presidency. 

t 

You seem to have advan^jed considerably since the 
day when my Government has handed over the respon- 
sibility of local idfliiinistration to ntn-ofidcials, for I 

t2 
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understand from you that the Government of His Excel- 
lency, your present Governor, have further liberalised 
your powers by making the administration of your local 
authorities entirely under popular control, and by re- 
moving the right of Government to nominate members 
entirely. 

I am quite sure that you will have fully appreciated 
the confidence that our Government have shown in you, 
and are exercising your great responsibilities with honesty 
and integrity of purpose and with a sincere and whole- 
hearted desire to work in the best interest of all the 
people placed under your care. I have been much in- 
terested to learn of your establishment of this organisa- 
tion which you represent here today, the Madras Chamber 
of Local Boards. I can imagine nothing more helpful 
to your work than that the President of District, Taluk 
and Panchayat Boards shoil^d meet together from time 
to time, and by co-operation and mutual consultation 
endeavour to improve the general working of your Local 
Boards. I also congratulate you sincerely on the publica- 
tion of your Local Self-Government (piarterly which 
should help you materially towards that end. 

I am sure you will not expect me to say anything of 
the diffi<jjilties which you tell me handicap you in your 
efforts to further the efficiency of your Local Foard 
administration. These are matters of local and domestic 
concern on which you will not expect me to touch. T can 
assure you of this, however, that no one is more anxious 
than I am to see this heavy cloud of economic depression 
disappear from our sky, and to find India increasing her 
activities in all the nation-building interests of our 
country. 

Let me thank you, gentlemen, once again for coming 
here to meet me*' today. I have always felt that work 
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done by any individual on any local body in any country, 
work which is unselfishly and voluntarily given, is of the 
greatest importance in administering for the comfort and 
well-being of the people, and I, therefore, wish you God- 
speed in carrying on your labours for the improvement 
of the condition of your fellow-countrymen. 


ADDRESS FROM THE ANGLO-INDIAN AND DOMICILED 
EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. * 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following reply to the 
Address presented to him at Madras by the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association of Southern India on 14th 
December 

Gentlemen , — Let me thank you, Sir, at once for the 
very cordial terms with which you have welcomed my 
wife and myself back to Madras. It is, I can assure 
you, a source of great satisfaction and pleasure to us 
both to realise that just as we have the ha}:^iest recollec- 
tions and memories of inatiy»old friends in this great 
Presidency so have many of those old friends come 
forward today to meet us once again and renew our 
friendship. May I also offer you my warm congratula- 
tions upon the celebration of your Golden Jubilee ? 
An Association, such as youfs, which has stood the test 
of time so well, can surely count itself as being built on 
a solid foundation which will ensure for your community 
the furtherance of your progrelis and happiness. 

I remember well the entertainment which your Asso- 
ciation was good enough to give me just before I laid^ 
down my office as Governor of Madras, and I am delight- 
ed to think that ^he congratulations which ’I offered on 
that occasion to the*your^ men of your community on 
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their successes in the realm of sport in 1924 can be 
renewed and are equally deserved in 1933. 

I am gratified to hear of the practical proof which* 
your Association has given of its appreciation of the 
importance of education for the advancement of the 
community by the award of scholarships to young men 
and women who, without such assistance, might not have 
been able to derive the benefits of collegiate education. 
Education will provide the most effective safeguard of 
the economic interest of the community about which you 
naturally feel deeply concerned. But, as an integral 
part of the population of this country, the community 
must aim at closer affiliation with the main educational 
system, while retaining its own cultural and religious 
individuality. 

The final conclusions of the Secretary of State on 
the report of the Irwin Committee to which you refer 
have already been communicated to all Local Govern- 
ments, and I' understand that the Provincial Board 
recommended for each Province has already been 
appointed for Madras. I earnestly hope that the steps 
taken as a result of that report to secure closer co- 
ordination of Anglo-Indian and European education in 
the country will be fruitful of ^.substantial and lasting 
benefit to the community. 

As regards the recommendations of the Telegraph 
Establishment Enquiry, * which was presided oVer by 
Mr. S. P. Varma, it is, of course, evident that the 
arrangements for staffing that branch of the Service 
muel; be determined with primary reference to the nature 
of the work to be done and* to the staff necessary for it 
and to the need for economy. But I appreciate fully* 
the apprehensions of your com,munity, and you may rest 
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assured that the consideration to which you draw atten- 
tio-n are in no danger of being overlooked. Every elffort 
will be made in the course of the detailed consideration 
of the report which is now in hand to ensure that any 
changes that may be decided upon will not be accom- 
panied by any avoidable hardship. 

I thank you once again, gentlemen, for the friendly 
terms of your address and for the loyal sentiments con- 
tained therein and conclude by expressing my sincere 
good wishes for your progress and welfare in the future. 


ADDRESS FROM THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY MUSLIM 
LEAGUE. 

In reply to an Address of Welcome presented by the Madras 
Presidency Muslim League ,at Madras on 14th December, 
His Excellency the Viceroy said - 

Gentlemen ^ — I wish, in the first place, to express to 
you my warm thanks for the cordiality of your welcome 
to me this morning, and to assure you tha! I am pleased 
tp have this opportunity of meeting the members of the 
Muslim League of Madras. 

I am very grateful to you, Sir, for the kindly ex- 
pre|isions you have used in referring to the manner in 
which the foundations wefe^laid for the working of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford ^Reforms w'hen I had the honour to 
be the Governor of this Presidency. Though I fear that 
it maylbe possible that other Pi^vinces may not altogether 
a^ree with your claim that dyarchy has attained here a 
greater measure 'of success than elsewhere in India, it 
will always be a pleasure to me to remember the genehous^ 
advice and support whijh iVeceived from many frierifls 
here at the time when those Reforms jrere being develop- 
ed in a Constitutional a^d Parliamentary spirit. The 
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experience thus gained during the past few years will 
prepare you for the coming advance to a great Federal 
Scheme for all India. 

You have expressed the hope in your address, gentle- 
men, that your rights and interests may be safeguarded 
under the new constitution. Let me assure you that my 
purpose, so long as I am Viceroy, will be to see that 
fairness and equality of opportunity . are given to all 
communities and may I say that I have no doubt that, 
while seeking to promote the interests of your own com- 
munity, you share to the full my own anxiety to reach a 
just balance between the many communal and other 
interests in this country. 

I thank you once again, gentlemen, for the cordiality 
of your welcome and for the loyal sentiments contained 
therein, and in conclusion let me assure you that I shall 
always take a keen interest in your welfare and wish you 
all prosperity and happiness. 


ADDEESS FROM THE' MADRAS PROVINCIAL 
DEPRESSED CLASSES FEDERATION. 

4 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address from the 
Madras Provincial Depressed Classes Federation on the ^4th 
December at Madras and replied as follows : — 

Gentlemen ^ — ^Let me first express my great appre- 
ciation of the terms in which you refer to my previous 
stay among you as Governor of this Presidency. It is 
a great pleasure to renew my acquaintance with the 
scenes I knew so well ten years ago. 

t The classes you represAt occupy an important place 
in the life of India and particularly of Madras, and the 
question of their economic and social ‘condition and their 
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interests in general is one that has always had my atten- 
tion. It therefore gives me particular gratification to find 
in your address a recognition by yourselves of an improve- 
ment in the condition of your community, and I trust 
that this improvement will continue. 

Your address contains a wide variety of requests. 
Several raise general conditions of some magnitude on 
which it is impossible to comment here. Such are the 
suggested establishment of settlements for your com- 
munity or tlie appointment of a Royal Commission. 
Others, sucli as the oi)ening of schools ^nd the position 
of the Labour Commissioner, seem primarily the concern 
of your Local Government who, I have no doubt, have 
been made aware of your desires and will give them full 
consideration. You attach much importance to the 
education of your children *and you are wise, I think, in 
this appreciation of tlie need for a good educational 
basis. There is, however, more than one side to this as 
to most other problems ; Government may provide 
teachers, but satisfactory results cannot* follow unless 
parents co-operate by securing regular attendance on the 
part of their children. 1 have no doubt that you are 
prepared to help in this way to the best of your ability. 

♦ Many of the matt(jrs affecting your community are, 
as I have suggested, main^^ for your Provincial Govern- 
ment to consider, ^ou may, however, be sure that the 
present positipn and the future prospects of so important 
a section of India \s populatifJn will not fail to receive 
full attention • in other quarters also. 

In conclusion, there is one consideration I would 
impress upon you. Remember that whatever may J)e 
done by governmental or other outside agency, the pro- 
gress of your community in the dfrections you desire 
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must in the last resort depend largely on yourselves, on 
a clear appreciation of your true needs and on the unity 
and solidarity you are able to achieve in their pursuit. 
But in all such concentration on your position, bear in 
mind also that your own interests are best served not by 
setting those interests as a thing apart, but by associating 
them with the interests of the larger^ confraternity to 
which you, as citizens of the Presidency of Madras, right- 
fully and honourably belong. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME PRESENTED BY THE ANJU- 
MAN-E-MUPBEDA-E-AHL-E-ISLAM AND THE 
MUHAMMADAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SOUTHERN INDIA, MADRAS. 

His Excellency the Viceroy replied in the following terms 
to the Address presented to him at Madras on 14th December : — 

Oentlemeny—lt is a great pleasure to me to have this 
opportunity of meeting this morning the members of the 
Anjuman-e-Mufeeda-e-Ahl-e-Islam and of the Muham- 
madan Educational Association of Southern India. That 
pleasure has been greatly enhanced by the friendly and 
cordial terms in which you, Sir, on behalf of your 
colleagues, have welcomed me back to Madras. 

It is indeed a matter c of great satisfaction to 'me to 
learn that your community has made such great strides 
in educational matters, particularly so as I find from 
enquiry that literacy is now more advanced amongst the 
MrJiammadan than amongst*- those of other communities 
in this Presidency. This reflects gre^t credit on the 
Madras Muslims in general and on your Association in 
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particular. .1 would express the hope that similar pro- 
gress will soon be made in the education of the young 
ladies of your community. 

You have referred to the question of unemployment 
among the educated classes and have suggested that the 
volume of unemployment has been rendered greater by 
the increasing number of pupils at school and college. 
This difficulty is likely to be removed, not by giving less 
education but rather by providing more suitable educa- 
tion for those whose bent does not lie in the direction of 
literary studies. 1 agree with you, however, that this 
question of unemployment requires earnest co-operation 
between Government and all interests concerned. 

I listened with pleasure to the gratitude you ex- 
pressed at the sympathy with which the status and claims 
of the Muslims had been considered at the recent con- 
stitutional deliberations. You also pressed the plea that 
in the framing of the new tJonstitution the interests of 
*the Muslim community should be adequately and elfec- 
tively safeguarded. In this regard I feel sure that your 
doubts must be allayed by thq arrangements made in 
th« White Paper whereby it is evident that the proposals 
have been drawn u;g with |he clear idea of securing the 
legitimate interests of the Muslim, and indeed of all 
minority communities. 

In conclusion, let me thank you once again for the 
warmth of the welcome you have extended to me today 
and let me assure you that you and all the membefs of 
your Association have my siftcene good wishes in the task 
of educational a^id social advancement which you are 
undertaking. 
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TION OP MADRAS. 

14th Deoenu Di reply to the Address from the Indian Christian Associa- 
ber 1933. ,tion of Madras, on the 14th December, His Excellency the 
Viceroy said : — 

Gentlemen ^ — I thank you, Sir, and the Members of 
the Indian Christian Association, very warmly for the 
cordial welcome which you have extended to Lady 
Willingdon and myself today. I appreciate fully your 
kindly references to such help as we wjere able to give 
to you during those happy years that we were privileged 
to live amongst you, and although this is but a fleeting 
visit, we are both looking forward with keen iinticipadon 
to renewing old friendships and to seeing once again 
those familiar buildings and institutions of which we 
have such happy memories ; and I think, gentlemen, you 
will agree if you have studied our programme at all, 
that we intend to make full Hise of the short time at 
our disposal in this regard. 

You invite my attention to the difficulties which you 
are experiencing in regard to appointments to the Public 
Services and represent thfjt your community has not 
received the same measure of recognition as other com- 
munities. In regard to the AlUndia Services with 
which I and my Government are principally concerned, 

I do not think the position is as bad as you make it out 
to be. Your community is only a' very small percentage 
of the total population of British India, yet you are well 
represented in the Indian Civil Service as a whole, as 
I understand that you have 21 posts out of ‘347 held by 
Indians ; whilst you have received, since 1925 when we 
first took steps *to secure adequate representation of the 
minoiity communities, a full share of appointments. 1 
may remind you that it is duly if a community fails to 
obtain its share of appointments in opei\ competition that . 
we resort to a system of nomination "to redress iuequali- 
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ties. Members of your community have been well able 
to hold their own in the open competition — a result on 
which I con^'atulate you, and it is because of this fact, 
that it has not been found necessary to nominate many 
Indian Christians to the Indian Civil Service. You are 
also not inadequately represented in the Indian Police 
in the Madras Presidency, for I am told that about 9 per 
cent, of the posts in that Service held by Indians are held 
by members of your community. You refer also to the 
fact that here ife not now an Indian Christian on the 
Bench of the Madras High Court, I am sorry that you 
are not at the present time represented on that Court 
but I am aifraid that I cannot accept your plea that if a 
member of a particular community vacates an office in 
a High Court, he must be succeeded by a member of the 
same community. In these appointments the main 
criterion must necessarily be that of legal qualifications 
and such appointments are not made on a communal 
basis. Provincial appointments to which you also draw 
my attention rest with your Local Government who, I 
know, have devoted much attention to the very" difficult 
problem of securing adeq^uate representation of the 
.various classes and communities in the Madrais Presidency. 
They will, I feel sure, continue to pay due consideration 
to your claims. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me thank you once 
more for the kindly tenn% of your address and let me 
express my pleasure at meeting again the members of 
the Indian Christian Association of Madras. 


MADRAS TRADES ASSOCIATION DINNER. • 

His Excellency the Viceroy was entertained to a dinner by 14th Deoem- 
the Members of the Madras Trades Assceiation where he made ^ 
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the following speech on 14th December : — 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen , — There is 
♦nothing more pleasant to any man who has done many 
years of public service than to re-visit old haunts and To 
renew acquaintance with old friends ; yes, and to receive 
such a wonderful welcome as you have given us here 
tonight. Let me thank you then, ladies and gentlemen, 
for the warmth of your greeting, and you, Sir, for the 
extraordinarily generous manner in which you have 
referred to us both tonight. 

But I feel that an apology is due from us both to 
all our friends in Madras owing to the fact that we have 
delayed so long in paying you our long promised visit, 
but you must believe me when I say that while the spirit 
has been very willing, circumstancejs over which I and my 
Government and all Provincial^ Governments have had to 
keep constant control have prevented our coming before. 
I confess that when I was getting towards the completion 
of my term of office in Canada after about 16 years 
almost continuous service in India, in China and Canada, 
I felt that it was almost a fair thing to expect that at my 
mature time of life I might be given a holiday and some 
rest from my p.ublic work. But it was not to he. The 
call of duty came and we both agreed that we must con- 
tinue to serve our Sovereign in this wonderful part , of 
the Empire. 

I have often been asked if I am glad to return to 
my work in India, After^2^ years experience ^of the 
duties of Viceroy, I can truly say that I am very glad 
indeed. I am not going to detain you tonight with any 
detailed account of that period, but I think it is true to 
s^y that these years have be^n some of the most anxious 
anS at the same time the most interesting that this 
country has ever passed through. But *I am glad to be 
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here at this juncture as head of the Government of India, 
for I have learnt and appreciated more than ever before 
the loyal and devoted support I have received from all ♦ 
the great services in . this country, and I feel that my 
many Indian friends throughout this country trusted 
and believed that every action that has been taken in the 
past by my Government was taken with one purpose and 
one purpose alone, namely, to push India on to her goal 
of equality of status within the Empire, a goal for which 
I can claim I have consistently worked since I first 
became associated with her affairs. 

And, ^ir, when 1 look back over the 5 years in 
Madras I know very well bow much my experiences gained 
here have helped me in my work during the past 2^ years., 

I can remember very well, and you. Sir, have already 
referred to it, that when first I arrived here I had to 
start tlie working of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, 
and many of you will recollect that there was a very 
acute difference between the Brahmins and non-Brahniiiis 
over the reservation of seats. I should like here to pay 
my tribute to the memory of my old friend, Sir Raja- 
gopalachari, the first President of the new Legislative 
Council under those Reforms, for it was very largely due 
tft his wise and broad-minded advice that I determined 
to start those Reforms on purely constitutional lines, and 
the result has, I believe, ^been that the acuteness of this 
difference hasi lessened considerably, and that parties here 
are forming much more on matters of policy and not on 
questions of *caste and communal differences — a state of 
things which J. hope may be followed under these larger 
Reforms which Are now on the anvil and thus get rid 
largely of the acuteness of our communal differences. » 

• • ’ 

I remember too the Moplah Rebellion, largely brought 

about by the non-ao-operation moveAient, and the first 
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civil disobedience effort in the Guntnr district, both of 
which gave me some experience of the dangers to tran- 
quillity attached to these subversive activities, ajid helped 
me much in guiding my actions in these recent years. 
Ladies and gentlemen, the Madras Presidency has always 
held the position of being primus inter pares among the 
Provinces in India and has always set a good example 
of sound and just administration and of loyal and law- 
abiding citizenship. Whether the sound administration 
is due to the excellence of its Governors I suppose you, 
Your Excellency, and I must leave it to others to decide. 
But this at least you can claim, Sir, that under your 
wise guidance the Madras Presidency has kept up the 
high standard of its administrative life, and I should like 
here and now to congratulate you warmly on your satis- 
factory budgetary position notwithstanding the fact that 
this country is still severely feeling the economic d(*pres- 
sion which is affecting the whole civilized world. 

I am very grateful to you that in your speech you 
have refrained from saying much on trade matters, for 
I am sure you have realised that before many weeks J 
have to address all the great trade interests of India in 
Calcutta and it would be impossible for me to anticipate 
that occasion. But I would like to make this one observa- 
tion on this matter. As I have already said, we have 
been passing through a period of the most acute economic 
depression for the last three years, and we are not through 
our difficulties yet. But I am, like you Sir, an optimist 
and believe we have touched the bedrock of* our troubles. 
I am full of admiration and gratitude at the manner in 
which all classes of the people have stood the strain of 
these most trying times. I am fully alive * to the hard- 
ships and suffering which these times have brought in 
their train. I can only assure you that my Government 
and I are fully alisre to the fact that fiigh taxation may 
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often be a handicap to normal trade and in consequence 
to Government revenues, and that we recognise the 
desirability of a lightening of these burdens if and when 
we find it possible to do so. 

There is only one other matter 1 wish to refer to 
this evening, and that is to my mind so important that I 
have left it to the end. 1 refer to the fact that a member 
of your Association has been elected the first iVIayor of 
Madras. Let me congratulate Mr. Ladden very warmly 
on his election, and express the hope that his term of 
office may prove of great advantage to the people of this 
Presidency. Let me very sincerely congratulate too our 
Indian fellow-citizens who have been largely responsible 
for Mr. Ladden ’s election, in showing an absence of 
racial discrimination in their desire to secure the best 
man for the post. Surely 4his is a fine example set by 
Madras at the present time ; and may we not hope that 
when the great scheme of Federation becomes law we 
shall find, both in the Provinces and at the Centre, 
Indian Prime Ministers, in forming their Cabinets, 
putting forward the names of my countrymen as their 
colleagues in order to secure the best interests of their 
adjninistration ? 

•Once again let me# thank you for the delightful 
welcome you have gi^ien us both tonight, and let me wish 
your Association greater success and increasing prosperity 
in the future; It is good indeed to feel that some of 
you still remember our work amongst you during the five 
happy years we §pent in your midst, better still to learn 
that you havfe a warm corner in your hearts for Jtwo 
people who did their best while they were with you to* 
forward the best interests, the progress and prosperity 
of the people of this* great Presidency. • 
laOPSV 
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OPENING CEREMONY OF THE VIZAGAPATAM 
HARBOUR. 

In the opening ceremony of the Vizagapatam Harbour on 
19th December, His Excellency the Viceroy made the following 
speech : — 

Lad/ies and OenHemen , — We meet here today to 
celebrate the completion of one more stage in India's 
progress towards a great industrial future. Fundament- 
ally, a Port is merely a link in the chain of a Nation's 
communications at which facilities exfet for the econo- 
mical and expeditious transfer of passengers and goods 
from one mode of transport to another. Some Nations 
have been blessed by Nature with an abundance of so- 
called natural harbours, where these operations can be 
carried out with a minimum of assistance from man. 
Others, less fortunate, have been handicapped by a 
dearth of natural facilities which has been rectified to 
a greater or less extent by the enterprise of their peoples. 
As the researches of the historian and archjeologist 
probe further into Indians past, we become conscioas that 
inter-communication between this sub-continent and 
adjacent lands beyond the seas is of far greater antiquity 
than was formerly supposed, and I have little doubt that 
the shrines in the vicinity of this spot, whose sanctity is 
connected with sea-faring men, indicate that for ma'ny 
centuries Vizagapatam has welcomed the mariner from 
overseas and despatched argiOsibs to distant countries. 
Such shelter, as it provided ‘in the past, was adequate to 
the needs of those early sailors and merchants with their 
dimunitive craft ; but its^failure to meet niodern cvequire- 
ments and the absence of other harbours on the Coromondal 
coast has for many years been all too apparent. In fact, 
as cMr. Ash has pointed out, there was — before the con- 
‘struction of the port at Mawiras— no port, in the modern 
sense of the word, to be found upon the whole of the East 
Coast of India. * ® 
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Yet, Nature has not been entirely neglected. She 
has, as you see, provided two rocky outcrops separated by 
a narrow channel between the sea without and a low- 
lying swampy area of considerable extent within. Having 
done this, she appears to have waited patiently to see if 
man would have the wit to turn these gifts to account. 
For upwards of half a century, there have been men, 
some connected with the Government of Madras and 
others with the Bengal Nagpur Railway, who did, in 
fact, realize the potentialities of the site ; who saw tlu^ 
vision of a great port growing up to supply the needs of 
a developing* hinterland. At first, their proposals only 
visualised a second ^ladras with a harbour towards the 
sea ; a great improvement no doubt on the primitive 
facilities then existing, but of necessity circumscribed 
and limited as regards future expansion. These ideas 
gradually gave way to a mlich wider conception which 
embraced a full utilization of the topographical features 
of the coast-line and the tidal swampy area nearby. To the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway must be given the credit of 
actively exploring the possibilities of a project on these 
lilies. The Administration had, in fact, such faith in 
the financial justification of their scheme that the work 
wa» eventually put in hand under their direction, 
although it was subsequently taken over by the Central 
Government. The Raihraji Administration were not, 
moreover, unmindful »f the Arrangements which would 
be necessary to give access to a port of the proposed 
size, and, the construction of yie Raipur-Vizianagram 
link shows that the provisions of land communications 
has not been allowjed to lag behind the new facilities now 
brought into being at the sea-board. 

In the execution of these works, the ends we have in 

• ^ 

view have always been kept in mind. ^Firstly, the deve- 

» z2 
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lopment of the resources in a rich but in some ways 
backward hinterland, and secondly, the provision of an 
additional major port to supply the growing needs of 
India’s industry as a whole. When we review the 
history of the inception and growth of many great 
harbours, we cannot fail to note how often the choice of 
site has been conditioned not so much by its suitability 
as regards geographical position or topographical features 
to meet the requirements of a country ’s trade, as by the 
accidents of history or considerations of a political or 
strategic nature. In fact, these latter have often been 
the dominant influences, while the needs of ..industry and 
commerce have been relegated to the background. Such 
is not the case with Vizagai)atam. Here the only con- 
siderations which have weighed with us are those con- 
nected with the purpose for which the port has been 
constructed and it is, therefore, in a position to fulfil its 
functions with peculiar fitness. 

Mr. Ash has given us a most interesting description 
of the laboui^^s and achievements of those who have been 
connected with this project during the last seven years. 
Yet I doubt not that it is — ^to him at any rate — an 
inadequate picture of the difficulties, disappointments 
and delays which have beset their path, and the faith, 
toil and vigilance without which he and his assistants 
would never have been able ‘to" carry their work to its 
successful conclusion. Few enterprises of merit or im- 
portance have been achieved without encountering the 
foimer or exercising the latter ; and although ^modesty 
will have prevented Mr. Ash from dwelling on these 
aspects of the subject, I assure him that they have not 
been lost sight of. He and his engineers have, moreover, 
^he satisfaction, which no words of mine, can much 
enhance, of seeing before their eyes the completed works 
^of their hands, the result of, a great creative effort ; and 
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there are few greater rewards than that. I am sure you 
would wish me to extend to him in full measure my 
warmest congratulations and to all those who have helped 
him in carrying out so successfully this great enterprise. 

A work of these dimensions often brings into high 
relief, the prodigality with which Nature provides 
resources for our advancement, together with the fickle- 
ness she displays in thwarting our efforts when we 
attempt to utilize -them. We have been given an example 
of her waywardness, in which her superior power has 
been pitted against the ingenuity of the engineer, in his 
endeavours fo keep open a navigable channel throughout 
the year. Mr. Ash, as the human protagonist in this 
drama, is rightly cautious in not under-estimating the 
power of his adversary, but although the struggle will 
perhaps continue, if in fact, it does not become perennial, 
I see no reason to doubt the* capacity of those who remain 
in charge of the work to continue the fight on equal terms, 
now that the way has been made clear. 

At the present time when we are p^ipsing through 
one of the worst industrial depressions which the modern 
world has ever experienced, it may be thought inoppor- 
tune to congratulate ourselves on the provision of facili- 
ties of which we are not at the moment in a position to 
makf full use. I suggest that this attitude is a mistaken 
one. Projects of this magnitude are not realized in a 
day — this one has taken haff a century to mature. If 
we have faith — as I have — ^in the ultimate utility of an 
undertaking of this size, it is sufely better to be prepared 
with our harbour rather than to allow its belated pro- 
vision to retard, if not to strangle, the development of 
that trade it is intended to foster. There kre indications ^ 
that the force of the pre^nt economic blizzard m 
partially spent, although it may be some time before we 
reach smooth water *or exjjerience the returning tide of 
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a trade revival. I should not be surprised, however, 
if we ultimately find that this work has been completed 
at a psychological moment, when the mucli-needed 
stimulus to traffic within the area to which its influence 
extends, proves a powerful factor in the rate of recovery. 

There is one more aspect of this achievement on 
which, I think, we may fittingly close. I have spoken of 
the growth which I feel confident mil take place in India ^s 
trade when we have passed through the lean years that 
we are now experiencing. But we may look beyond the 
immediate future to a time when the industrial develop^ 
ment of this country, now in its infancy, has achieved a 
full measure of expansion. If civilization means any 
thing, it means power to organize, to look ahead, ro plan 
on a comprehensive scale. There are some who contend 
that the advance in our command over the forces of 
Nature and of technical processes has been so rapid 
during the last century that it has outstripped our 
capacity to design for the future. I think projects like 
this harbour ^of Vizagapatam give the lie to these pessi- 
mists. Our requirements^ here, both now and in the 
years immediately ahead, are fully y)rovided for, but we 
have by no means exhausted the ])ossibilities of the site, 
which would appear to permit of further extension* to 
meet all possible demands for accommodation in time to 
come. The foundations of ft great port with its en- 
tourage of commercial activfties ha’^e been well and truly 
laid. Yet it is not on these beginnings, or the expansion 
of the next few decades^ that I would dwell. ‘Let us 
rather look to a time when other generations wull be able 
to reap the full benefit of such vision and forethought 
^ as *we have been able to exercise. We here present shall 
not see those days, but we* may derive satisfaction from 
the thought that those who come aftei; us may look back 
upon what will seem to them insignificant origins, with 
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the realization that we builded not for the needs of the 
day but for the requirements of the great industrial 
nation of the future. 

ADDRESS FROM THE VIZAGAPATAM MUNICIPAL 
COUNCIL. 

The Vizagapatam Municipal Council presented an Address 19th Deoem- 
of Welcome to His Excellency the Viceroy on the 19th December 
to which he replied in the following terms : — 

Chairman and Gentlemen , — I am very grateful to 
you, Sir, a»d to the Members of the Vizagapatam Muni- 
cipal Council for the cordial terms with which you have 
welcomed me to your Municipality upon the occasion of 
the first visit which I have paid to you since assuming 
my responsible duties as Viceroy of India. I need hardly 
say that I share your regiet that circumstances have not 
allowed of Her Excellency accompanying me here today. 

As you said in your address, it is eleven years since 
I last had the pleasure of coming to Vizagapatam, and 
I see many changes and important devd!opments which 
^have taken place during that time. I know, from 
practical experience, some of the many difficulties which 
have had to be overcome in the opening up of this great 
harbour, but it is a matter for congratulation that those 
difficulties have all been ^surmounted, some of the credit 
for which is due, I Jeel su»e, to that spirit of lielpful co- 
operation^ which, you tell me, has all along prevailed 
between the Municipal Counci] and the Harbour Authori- 
ties. I trust that that spirit will continue in the future 
to the mutual ];)enefit a»d advantage of all concerned. 

Gentlemen, I thank you once again for tlie warmth 
of your :welcome. I hope ^nd believe that the opening 
of this magnificat Harbour will bring added prosperity 
to the citizens of Vizagapatam. 


|9th Beoem- 
berl93S. 
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ADDRESS FROM THE VIZAOAPATAM DISTRICT 
BOARD. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome 
from the Vizagapatam District Board on 19th December to 
which he replied as follows 

(?entiemeti,-~-Let me thank you very warmly, 
Mr. President, and the Members of the District Board of 
Vizagapatam for the charming welcome which you have 
extended to me this afternoon. The pleasure which I 
feel in opening this fine harbour has been greatly en- 
hanced by the fact that it has given me an opportunity 
of renewing old acquaintances which I formed here 
during the years that I was Governor of Madras. It is 
true that I have had in years past opportunities of know- 
ing the general ideas which were in the mind of those 
who through their skill and energy have established this 
harbour in your midst. And now that I see the results 
today, I am filled with admiration of their work, and 
while it is true that this period of world economic depres- 
sion seems an inauspicious movement to start this great 
scheme, I am full of hope and confidence that ere long 
conditions will improve, and l^hat as a result of it we 
shall find increasing prosperity and development will 
come in full measure to the people of Vizagapatam and 
Waltair. 

That development will senribly increase the respon- 
sibilities of the Members of *your District Board, but I 
am sure you will prove yourselves fully colftpetent to 
undertake these additional labours. 

I wish very much that H# Excellency had found 
it pQssible to be present here today ; if she had been she 
wqjold have joined me in heartily wishing you and the 
District you' administer all possible progress and . 
prosperity in the future. 
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OPENING OP THE ANNUAL MEETING OP THE ASSO- 
^ CIATED CHAMBERS OP COMMERCE. 

The following speech was delivered by His Excellency the 
Viceroy in opening the Annual Meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta on the 8th January : — 

Oentlemen , — I must first express my great satisfac- 
tion at meeting today this important gathering of the 
representatives of the Chambers of Commerce from 
every part of this country, and at the same time express 
my regret that owing to the fact that since taking up my 
duties as Viceroy I have not been in Calcutta when your 
annual meetings have been held, I have found it im- 
possible to “meet you in the past two years. I trust that 
my presence here today may synchronize with a dis- 
appearance of the cloud of depression which has hung 
over us too long and that the coming year may prove 
to us all one of hope and encouragement in the pursuit 
of all our various activities. 

There are, I understand, many important items for 
discussion on your agenda paper and I would like to 
assure you that the results of your daliberation.s will 
receive the careful consideration of myself and my Gov- 
ernment, and in the meantime I propose to give you this 
jiorning a general description of the work and the out- 
look of Government in regard to matters connected with 
trade in India. 

This is an, age* when The foundations of society are 
being qu^tioned, and we are not free in India from those 
who wish, by invoking violeace, to overturn the whole 
social structure. It would be superfluous for me to 
argue the caso against ‘ communism before an audience 
such as this’; you are all well aware of what it han pro- 
duced elsewhere. But T wduld like to draw your atten- 
tion to this question because I feel that there is a danger 
of under-estimating the appeal which *the crudest economic 
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theories make to the uneducated or the half-educated, 
and particularly to those who are not getting adequate 
opportunities under the present system. If a mau 
thinks he has nothing to lose but his chains, it is not 
difficult to persuade him that any change must be for 
the better, and if civilisation is to be conserved, it must 
make life worth living for the people as a whole. 

Now there are, as it seems to me, at least two classes 
to whom the opportunity of a reasonably adequate life 
is too often denied. The condition of labour in our 
industrial centres, although it has improved considerably 
in recent years, still leaves a great deal to be desired. 
My Government are endeavouring, as you know, to 
strengthen the foundations of the industrial structure, 
by carrying out a careful programme of labour legisla- 
tion, and I believe this has already had important effects 
on the relations of labour with society as a whole. But 
the scope of legislation is very limited, and the most 
pressing needs of the worker, better housing, greater 
security, impr6ved health and the development of the 
corporate and divic sense, ^cannot be provided without 
local and often individual efforts. I am well aware that 
employers have done much to ameliorate conditions in 
many places ; they have often shouldered alone a burden 
which should have been discharged by local bodies. But 
if I urge increased attention tto whaj is generally known 
as welfare and to the improvement of contact between 
employer and employed, it is because I believe that it 
will give an ample return both in material prosperity 
and in the more lasting satisfaction that ' comes from 
every attempt to serve our fellowmen. * . 

, The other class which deserves yopr special attention 
is the educated middle class. Hundi*eds, nay thousands, 
of young men, fin& themselves today without adequate 
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opportunity for occupation and it is little to be wondered 
at that some of them afford a fruitful soil for those whose 
culture takes the form of direct action of a revolutionary 
character. It is easy to argue that the malady can only 
be cured by remedies so sweeping and drastic as to be 
quite beyond our power, by alterations going deep into 
social and even religious systems. But I suggest to you 
as employers, and particularly to those of you who are 
British, that it* is of the utmost importance to provide 
what opportunities you can for the employment of young 
Indians. I am one of those who believe that India will 
need and will welcome for very many years to come the 
business experience and business gifts of Englishmen, 
which have done so much to develop industry in the 
past. But that experience and those gifts will be fully 
effective only in eo-operaj;ion w’ith Indian enterprise and 
talent, and the aim should be to increase and strengthen 
the bonds of partnership in every way possible. I urge 
this on your earnest consideration in the interests of all 
concerned, and not least in your own, 

• • 

The past year has witnessed certain very important 
developments connected with road and rail communica- 
tions. Following upon the publication early in the year 
of the report of the special enquiry which my Govern- 
ment had instituted ihtoi the whole position, a Conference 
was convened in Simla in April at which were represented 
the Government of India, local Governments and various 
interests concerned. After J;hree days’ discussion, the 
Conference -^as fortunate in being able to arrive at certain 
. recommendations embodied in eight Resolutions, which 
were subsequently discussed round the table by my Gov 
ernment and the representatives of local Govemmgnts. 
The recommendjitions of the Conference have since been 
the subject of (t)rrespondence wifti local Governments 
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which is still proceeding. 1 think 1 may say that we 
have grasped the nature of the difficulties of the problems 
with which we are faced, and we hope to discover methods 
for their solution. It is not, of course, to be expected 
that these difficult problems, which have been exercising 
almost every civilised country in the world, will be 
immediately and finally solved ; or even that the prob- 
lems themselves will not present different aspects as 
time goes on. But whatever the eventual outcome, the 
Conference has already clearly shown the need for the 
closest contact and co-operation between the Central and 
Provincial Governments in administering the whole 
transport system of the country. If, as I suggested when 
opening the Conference, that fact is recognised and acted 
upon, I believe that we shall be able to evolve a common 
policy and a co-operative course of action. 

In a year in which financial stringency has hampered 
progress in almost every direction, the progress of civil 
aviation in this country has been one of the few bright 
spots in a somewhat gloomy picture. Until the end of 
June 1933, there were on^y two air mail services in 
India — one between Karachi and Madras operated by 
Messrs. Tata Sons, Limited, and the other between' 
Karachi and Delhi run by the Delhi Plying Club, both 
of which services have been worked with an efficiency to 
which I am glad to have this opportunity of paying a 
well-merited tribute. When, however, the latter service 
ceased in July last, Indian Trans-Continents Aiirvays, 
in conjunction with Imperial Airways, inaugurated a 
weekly service .between Karachi and Calcutta. This 
service has since been extended to Rangoon and Singa- 
pore, and from December Ist,*" Indian National Airways 
has duplicated the service on the important and difficult 
part of the route between Calcutta and Rangoon. Indiah 
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National Airways has also started a daily service between 
Calcutta and Dacca. This seryice, the first daily air 
service in India, has, I understand, made a very promis- 
ing beginning and its progress will, I am sure, be watched 
with keen interest in this city. Proposals are also under 
consideration for the extension of MesiJrs. Tata's Karachi- 
Madras Air Mail Service to Ceylon, and for the opera- 
tion of an* air mail seiwice between Calcutta and Madras 
by the Madras Air Taxi Service, a firm which has recently 
come into being. 

India ‘has been described, very frequently but very 
truly, as a country of vast distances. It is in such a 
country that the development of speedy communications 
is of special value, in linking up its various parts, in 
breaking down particularism and, by so doing, in promot- 
ing political and eeononAc development. You may rest 
assured that my Government realise to the full the 
potentialities of civil aviation and will do their best to 
exploit them as opportunity offers and when financial 
conditions improve. 

It is just over a year since the Legislature gave 
effect to the agreement concluded at Ottawa between 
^he representatives of the Government of India and of 
His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom. It 
is not yet possible properly to evaluate the benefits that 
have accrued to the one party or to the other through 
the grant of mutual preferences. IMany economic forces 
are sft wort and it is difficiiit to estimate the precise 
effect of any particular factor on variations in trade. 
This matter, • however, will be the subject of special 
investigation and in due course a report on the* effect 
of the preferences on the •trade between India and* the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies will be placed before 
the Legislature, ^'or tl^e time being I content myself 
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with drawing attention to the significance of the agree- 
ment itself, marking as it does a new departure in Indians 
tariff policy. 

If the Ottawa Agreement was evidence of a new 
and closer trade relationship between India and the 
United Kingdom brought about by negotiation between 
the two Governments concerned, we have lately witnessed 
an example of negotiation of another kind. I refer to 
the discussions between the cotton textile industrialists 
of India and Lancashire. It is inappropriate that I 
should comment at this juncture upon the me,^its of the 
agreement which has been reached — that agreement will 
in due course receive the full consideration of my Govern- 
ment — ^but I may be permitted to express the hope that 
the visit of the Lancashire Delegation has ushered in a 
new era in the commercial relationships of India and 
the United Kingdom. Such personal contacts must 
inevitably lead to a greater degree of mutual understand- 
ing and good-will between the two countries which can 
only be fruitful of results beneficial to both. To those 
who were respon<3ible for opening this new avenue of 
approach to the solution of controversial trade problems 
I offer my congratulations. They have shown a breadth 
of vision, a courage and a spirit of mutual understanding 
which are specially valuable in thqse troublous times. . 

A 

As you are aware, an Agreement has now been 
reached on the main points which have been the subject 
of discussion between the rf^presentatives of the Gcvvern- 
ment of India and Japan who are engaged in negotiations 
of a new trade agreement between the two countries and 
immediate effect has been given to some of the most 
important of these in advance of formal conclusion and 
signature of a treaty. I venture to express the hope 
that the fiTial agreeihent will generally^ be regarded as a 
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settlement fair and equitable to all parties and interests 
concerned. In a year that has been remarkable in more 
ways than one in the commercial history of India no 
event has greater significance than the negotiation by 
India’s own representatives and in India of an agreement 
governing her relations with an important Foreign 
Power. As head of the Government of India I should 
like to take this opportunity of paying my tribute of 
gratitude and appreciation to Sir Joseph Bhore and his 
two colleagues, Sir Pazl-i-Husain and Sir Frank Noyce, 
for the successful manner in which they have conducted 
these negotiations and for the most satisfactory results 
that have been obtained. 

• 

So far I have been concerned with matters of 
external policy. I would ^now refer briefly to a few 
matters of more purely domestic interest which have a 
bearing on the commerce of India. 

You will remember that as a result of the recom- 
mendations of the Inchcape Committee the collection and 
publication of Statistics of flail and River-borne Trade 
were abandoned. Experience has shown that a serious 
lacuna in our knowledge of internal trade movements 
was thereby created and some two years ago it was 
decided to remedy th^ defect. Financial stringency 
forbade immediate • action* but from the beginning of 
the present financial year the collection of statistics of 
internal tradb movements has-been revived and publica- 
tion will shortly be commenced. It has also been 
recognised that .if any programme of planned economic 
advance for India is to be undertaken it is necessany to 
have in existence a trained "organisation for the analysis 
.and interpretation of economic facts and phenomena. 
A step has been tefeen towards the Jreation of such an 
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organisation by the constitution at the headquarters of 
Government of a branch of the Department of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics. This Statistical Research 
Bureau under the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics has been in operation since 
July last. Besides collating and analysing material for 
the use of the Indian Delegation in their negotiations 
with Japan it has carried out the preliminary work in 
connection with the examination of the effects of the 
Ottawa Trade Agreement and it has now under prepara- 
tion the material for a monthly survey of business con- 
ditions in India. 

In order further to improve the statistical material 
on economic matters we have just invited to India two 
distinguished economic and statistical experts, Professor 
Bowley of London University and Mr. D. H. Robertson, 
University Lecturer on Economics at Cambridge. Three 
Indian economists will be associated with them in their 
work. Their visit this winter is of a preliminary nature 
and may pave the way to further enquiries and possibly 
to the undertaxing of a comprehensive census of pro- 
.duction on the lines which have been carried out in 
England and the United States. It is our intention that 
this further work, if undertaken, will be entrusted 
mainly to Indian economists and local organisations. 
Apart from this possibility for the future an important 
immediate task is to consider not so much the establish- 
ment of new machinery ^.jad the collection of,, fresh 
material as the devising of better methods for putting 
together for the use of ourselves, of local Governments 
and ,9f the public, the material which is already collected. 
Cq,reful and scientific study -imay not always lead to the 
spectacular results which are often clamoured for by 
those who are dissatisfied with presant conditions and 
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think that it is in the power of Governments to remedy 
them. But they are very necessary, and are becoming 
increasingly so a^ the international economic system of 
the world is becoming more and more affected' by the 
deliberately planned national economic policies of all 
countries. 

From the 1st of April 1932 there was constituted 
by an amendment of the Indian Companies Act, a body 
entitled the Indian Accountancy Board. The functions 
of this body which consists of persons representing the 
accountancy* profession or having special knowledge of 
accountancy in India, is to advise the Governor-General 
on all matters of administration relating to accountancy 
and to assist him in maintaining the standards of 
qualification and conduct of persons enrolled on the 
Register of Accountants. *The Board has just held its 
second annual meeting and it may be said that the new 
scheme for the regulation of the Accountancy profession 
in India is now well under way. Though control is at 
present vested in the Governor-General in Council, it is 
not too much to hope that within no long period of time 
it will be i)Ossible to transfer to the profession itself the 
task of regulating and maintaining its own standards of 
professional training, qualification and conduct and that 
the Indian Accountancy^ Board will take its place on an 
equality with the older societies and institutions which 
have, in the past, raised the Accountancy profession to 
80 eminent a’ position. 

My predecessor Lord Irwin in his opening address 
to your Association in December 1928 referred to^ the 
establishment of the training ship Dufferin in 
Bombay, which has for its object the provision *of 
facilities for the ’ tjraining of Indian* boys as officers in 
)[i20PSV . » 
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the Mercantile Marine. This year the first batch of 
cadets having completed their sea service presented them- 
selves for their Second Mate’s certificates and I am glad 
to be able to say that seventeen ex-cadets of the 
Dufferin ” have succeeded in obtaining that qualifica- 
tion and that all of them have been provided with 
employment and have now embarked on their careers. 
Ten of these cadets are serving as junior officers with 
various shipping companies while the remaining seven 
have joined the Bengal Pilot Service as Leadsmen 
apprentices. I would like to take this opportunity to 
acknowledge the assistance given by the shii)ping com- 
panies towards making the scheme of the training vship a 
success. 

As you are no doubt aware, T had the privilege of 
performing the formal opening ceremony, on the 19th 
December last, of the Vizagapatam Harbour. The 
project for the provision of a fully equipped harbour at 
Vizagapatam V<as undertaken some years ago, and as the 
result of the W'ork of construction which has gtme on 
uninterruptedly since then, the new harbour was in- 
formally opened to traffic on the 7th October 1933. From 
this date it was found possible, as a beginning, to admit 
into the harbour vessels of a draught not exceeding' 26 
feet. It is, however, hoped t^hat in, the not very distant 
future it will be possible to admit vessels of mricli larger 
dimensions into the port. ^ The opening of^thifij l,mrbour 
will not only supply a long-felt need for a safe anchorage 
for ocean-going traffic on the east coast 0f India between 
Calq^itta and Madras, but will also asvsist greatly in the 
fleyelopment of a hinterland «rieh in natural resources by 
providing for its produce a convenient outlet to the 
markets of the worlU, 
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And now for a few moments, I wish to turn your 
attention to financial matters. 

During the past year the world economic crisis has 
continued to dominate the situation and until it abates 
it is impossible for India — a country whose prosperity 
depends so largely on the world’s demand for its agricul- 
tural produce — to make any substantial advance towards 
prosperity. India was strongly represented at the World 
Economic Conference in June and July, but, as you all 
know, that Conference failed in its primary object which 
was to co-ordinate international action in i)romoti ng a 
recovery in commodity prices. Looking back we can see 
that failure to achieve that particular object was inevit- 
able. The new President of the United States of 
^^Aimerica was beginning one of the widest and boldest 
attempts at economic reconstruction through monetary 
action which the world has ever seen, and was not in a 
position to tie his hands by any international agreement, 
while his abstention made a general agreement impossible. 
There were also substantial differences o^ x>olicy between 
the group of countries linked with sterling and those 
that still adhere to the gold standard. At the same time 
the Conference had a valuable indirect result. It brought 
the world more closely face to face with realities. There 
are few now who think ^hat the whole trouble is monetary 
or that it can be cufed by Monetary manipulation alone. 
If the experiment in America is proving anything, it is 
that the trouble is due to innumerable causes which must 
be examined ajid dealt with sejiarately, and that the mass 
of human t ran sancti ons and interactions which go to make 
up the web of economic activity are extremely hand to 
guide or drive into artificially created prosperity. TJie 
sane and businessjike attitude of the BritivSh Government 
and the Bank of England has provid^Si a shelter to those 

• 2a2 * 
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nations which are within the sterling group and has 
enhanced immeasurably the prestige of sterling as a rock 
of stability in an unstable world. It is difficult to con- 
template what might have happened to the world if the 
stability of London as an international banking centre 
had broken down, or if the example of British adherence 
to sound metho&s had not remained as a guide and 
foundation for confidence. There are signs very defi- 
nitely in London and even here in India that this policy is 
meeting its reward. All the reports from London 
indicate a stronger and more widespread feeling 'of con- 
fidence in the future this Christmas than there has been 
for many years past, and I have no doubt that this will 
spread to all parts of the Empire. It is not a policy 
which will produce dramatic results. It means hard work 
and facing the situation with,, courage, but these are thf 
qualities which have led to success in the past and will 
do so again. 

I said ^yen in India.” As England is the nerve 
centre of the §terling-using nations, it was the first to 
feel the depression, and so it is the first to experience the 
recovery, but even in India there are already some signs 
of improvement. Our balance of trade is definitely 
better, that is to say that imports and exports are coming 
back to their old relationship, tliough both are sadly 
smaller in quantity owing not only to the fall in the 
prices of our export staples but the decrease in the world 
demand for them. Our budgetary position stiE needs 
great care, but we have always preserved such high 
standards in financial policy that we have more of a 
margin than most countries to draw upon. It is wonder- 
fvl, looking back, that we 'have been able to stand up 
to the strain as we have. When trade improves, our* 
revenue position must also necessarily improve, and even 
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now there are definite signs of improvement in our great 
commercial departments — the Kailways and the Posts and 
Telegraphs. 

But if I speak generally in an optimistic tone that 
does not mean that I and my Government do not re- 
cognise that the prolonged period of depression has put 
a strain not only on public finance, but on the position 
of all those wh6 work for their living in India. Their 
position, and especially that of those who are engaged 
in agriculture on which all our trade and industry depend, 
must deserve our careful consideration. 

The year which has just closed has been marked by 
one event of great importance in the financial field — I 
•refer to the passage in the Legislative Assembly of the 
Reserve Bank legislation. The setting up of an Indian 
Reserve Bank and the transfer by Government to it of 
the control of currency will be a step of extreme signifi- 
cance. I doubt if many realise how great a change, it 
implies in the direction of self-government in India. It 
is a change which we should perhaps not normally have 
contemplated in a time of such instability as the present, 
f¥ it had not been a prelude to the constitutional changes. 
For this reason in making it we need the support and 
co-operation of all sections of the political and business 
community of India.* T am* glad to be able to record that 
till now we have received that co-operation. The members 
of th^ Indian Legislature and the representatives of the 
banking interpsts have worked hard and with a full sense 
of the public inierests. The co-operation between Indians 
and British ^residents in India and the subordinatitn of 

t 

racial jealousies has been a •marked and welcome featjire 
throughout the .whole of the discussions. And here I 
would like particifiarly to thank tfiie Chambers which 
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you represent for your constructive and helpful criticism 
and co-operation in framing our plan, without which it 
would not have been possible to have placed so well- 
balanced a measure on the statute book in such a short 
time. This co-operation of the European Chambers is 
also a happy augury for the future and I hope that it 
will be continued to ensure the popularity and stability 
of the new institution. 

Before I conclude I would like to say a few words 
on the future outlook in its bearing on the interests your 
Association represents. I have made it a pbiut during 
my Viceroyalty to keep in close touch with the currents 
of opinion in the European business community on the 
constitutional changes now under dLseussion by tlie Joint 
Select Committee. It has given me the greatest satis- 
faction to find that your leader^, while insistent upon due 
recognition of your own interests, have identified them- 
selves with the legitimate political aspirations of their 
Indian fellow-subjects. Gentlemen, it is my confident 
opinion that a *great and brilliant future lies before this 
country. India ‘is not at the cross-roads, doubtful and* 
hesitant. She has chosen her path, that of progress ; 
and on it her feet are firmly set. T congratulate you on 
the wisdom and statesmanship of your attitude in times 
of rapidly changing conditions., 

Tour Association has a direct and special interest 
in two particular aspects of the White Paper proposals, 
namely the representation European commerce ‘in the 
new legislatures and the provisions on. the subject of 
commercial discrimination. 

e 

• You are all aware of the commercial representation 
in the legislatures suggested in the Appendices of the 
White Paper. In iSie proposals designed to secure the 
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special representation of commerce and industry in the 
provincial legislatures the estimated distribution of com- 
merce seats between Indian and European interests is 
described ; but the composition of the bodies through 
which election to those seats will be conducted, though 
in most cases either predominantly European or pre- 
dominantly Indian, will not be fixed by statute. It is 
J^herefore nobbed that it will not be possible in each pro- 
vince to state with certainty how many Europeans and 
Indians respectively will be returned. 

In the* Federal Legislature His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have proposed an important change. At present 
European commerce as such is represented only in the 
Council of State. The Indian commercial interests of 
Madras and Bombay have two seats in the Assembly, but 
the elected European members of the Assembly are in 
all cases returned not by special commercial constituen- 
cies, but by constituencies formed of members of the 
European community. The need for the special repre- 
sentation in the Lower Hous(j of European commerce has 
^already made itself felt. It has therefore been our 
practice for some years past to give one of the nominated 
seats in the Assembly to a member of your Association. 
Having regard to this consideration Ilis Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have proposed that Indian and European com- 
merce should both Be given direct representation in the 
Federal Assembly. Of the three seats set aside for that 
purpoift?, one* has been allotteA to your Association. The 
scheme now awaits the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament. Without in any way 
prejudging the view which that Committee may take, T 
draw the. attention of youi* Association to the propQ^jil 
which will give it the right to return its own elected 
member to the Federal Legislature, *in order to remind 
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you that your claim to direct representation haa not 
passed unheeded. 

The appropriate constitutional provision on the 
subject of commercial discrimination has proved a thorny 
and difficult problem. But as its discussion has pro- 
ceeded, I have discerned both in the evidence given 
before the Select Committee and in recent mention of 
that subject in the Assembly a growing tendencj^ apparent 
on all sides to meet the problem in a generous spirit of 
accommodation in which a most encouraging feature has 
been the genuine good-will shown and expressed ; a 
recognition on the British side of Indian sentiment and 
a quick response on the Indian side to the interests of 
British commerce in the new conditions of the future 
constitution. I was struck by the happy phrase used by 
one of the witnesses of your Association before the Select 
Committee when he expressed the hope that the safe- 
guards would be like a good contract made, put in the 
safe, and never referred to again since reference is never 
necessary. All who have the interests of India at heart 
will share that hope, and all can make their contribution 
to secure its fulfilment. So much depends on the spirit 
in which the system is worked. While the new constitu- 
tion is being discussed, attention is fixed on the pro- 
visions it will contain ; but it is the daily contacts of 
business life that will give their character to your future 
relations with Indian commerce and its leaders. 

^ V 

Finally, I should like to strike a note of a rather 
more personal character. I remember very well that on 
the eve of my departure from London to India I was 
the guest of the Pilgrims’ (Hub and in a speech that I 
made at that dinner I remarked that I^was going out to 
India full of hope aiid confidence to undertake my difficult 
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task and that I felt that I should receive in full measure 
the support in my work of all right-thinking and law- 
abiding citizens in this country. After over 2^ years’ 
experience here during which we have all passed through 
a period of stress and strain in our varied occupations 
and interests, I am full of hope and confidence still, and 
my gratitude goes out in full measure to every loyal 
citizen in this country from the highest to the lowest for 
their steadiness and staunchness, and their loyal support 
of the Government and its officers during these most 
difficult and trying years. And in wishing you all 
everything of the best during the coming year, my con- 
fident hop^ is that, if we go forward with a determina- 
tion to co-operate together, peace, good-will and pros- 
perity will soon come to all those who are unitedly 
working for the welfare of India and her people. 


EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION DINNER, CALCUTTA. 

The following is an extract from His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s speech at the European Association Dinner at Calcutta 
on the 8th January 1934 : — • 

« • «••*# # 

This is a feature of the situation in Bengal which is 
fortunately without parallel elsewhere in India. This 
movement whicli, endeavours to achieve certain revolu- 
tionary aims by the aSsaisination of Government servants 
is one against whi(!h the ^ull resources and powers of 
Gov^ment will continue to be unhesitatingly employed. 
This k the least that Governn^nt — any Government — owes 
both to itself, and to those devoted officers of the services 
.who are at oni the target of attack and the instrument 
by which the community is protected against • these 
attempts . to establish a •revolutionary tyranny, flis 
Excellency the Gk)vernor of Bengal has in a recent speech 
dealt at length with the present mtuation and the inten- 


8th January 
1934. 
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tions of Government, and I would merely wish to endorse 
all that he has said. The Government of India and the 
Government of Bengal are in the closest touch in this 
matter and are in full agreement in their estimate of the 
situation and as to the policy to be pursued. 

On the more general aspect I would only add this. 
The measures which the existence of this menace entails 
and which will certainly be continued without inter- 
mission until that menace is finally removed involve a 
Province, which is unfortunately not one of the most 
prosperous, in large expenditure, and divert much of the 
effort of the administration from its ordinary beneficent 
activities. This is the price the Province is paying and 
must continue to pay for the continuance of this move- 
ment, and I ask myself how. long it will be before public 
opinion among the classes from which the terrorist ranks 
are recruited will realise thes^ elementary facts, and 
understand that the terrorists are the greatest enemies 
of their own country. 

But there is another aspect of this Terrorist move- 
ment which I tlvnk it is important to bear in mind. The 
movement is no <vdoubt in its purpose political and 
revolutionary and has existed in this Presidency for 
many years. But I think that its opportunities for evi] 
have been much increased of late owing to the ecx>nomic 
depression which has recently overwhelmed the world 
and from which this country cpiiid not expect to escape. 

It is a fact that at the present time we hav^ too 
many young men and wopaen passing out from our 
Universities with B.A.,at the end of their names, and toe* 
few positions for them to look forward to '$p^hen they want 
to stayt on their career of public service. The result is 
that lack of occupation produces in their minds feelings 
of disgust, despair and resentment with the result that 
they fall an easy pre^^ to the leaders of this movement who 
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lurk in the background and use them at the most susceptible 
time of their lives to carry out their nefarious designs. 

I was delighted to learn when I read Your Excel- 
lency's speech to which I have already referred that you 
have completely appreciated the situation and have 
already set up a committee of enquiry into the economic 
condition of the Province in order to take the necessary 
steps to deal with what is one of the present causes of 
our difficulties. 

I am glad to know too that the Governors of other 
Provinces are actively engaged in considering this im- 
portant question, and I can claim that I and my Govern- 
ment have not been backward in this matter for as you 
all are aware we have invited two eminent economists 
from England — Professor Bowley and Mr. Robertson, 
who are already in this country, and who wijl collaborate 
with leading Indian Economists in order to produce an 
economic survey which should much assist us all in our 
efforts to get to the root of this important problem, and 
take the necessary action. 

For there can be no doubt that one of our chief 

• • 

administrative purposes must be, besides insisting on law 
and order and pushing on with constitutional Reforms, 
to develop the economic future of India in order to secure 
greater purchasing power for our people and give wider 
opportunities of public service to the youth of India at 
the start of their career. • 


• BANQUET AT^BENARES. 

His Highness, the Maharaja of Benares gave a Banquet in I6th January 
honour of Their Excellencies^ visit to his State. In reply to the 
toast of Ids health His Excellency the Viceroy said 

Tour Highness, Ladies and Oentlemen , — Both I and 
Lady Willingdon diared Your Highness^ disappointment 
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a year ago when we were reluctantly compelled at short 
notice to postpone our visit to Benares. I am, therefore, 
the more delighted now to find myself beneath your 
hospitable roof and to have preser\^ed unbroken the chain 
of Viceregal visits to Benares. Let me assure you that 
the warmth of Your Highness’ welcome, the historical 
associations of this sacred city and the wonderful sweep 
of the holy river where your ghats and temples face the 
dawn as they have done since the beginning' of history, 
will remain with us, both as ineffaceable 'memories of our 
stay in Kashi. 

You have alluded in flattering terms to my long 
association with the Indian administration and especially 
to the part I have been called upon to^play during the 
last three years while His Majesty’s Government has been 
engaged in determining the final form to be taken by 
the new Federal and Provincial Governments in this 
country. It is a source of great satisfaction to me that 
after the stormy occurrences of 1932 the general political 
outlook has so ^ greatly improved. With increavsed tran- 
quillity in Indiq, and steady^ progress being made in the 
work of constitution-building in London we may now* 
look forward with confidence to the end of the prolonged 
labours of the last five years. I earnestly hope that rib 
untoward incident may occur to obstruct or delay the 
consummation of our hopes. F trust that this unique 
experiment in constitutional reform may bo crowned with 
success. I recognise with gratitude the notable assist- 
ance which has been affordr3d to us in our efforts ^y the 
Indian Princes. Your Highness, the members of your 
Order have frequently demonstrated both their loyalty 
^nd devotion to His Imperial MajestN' the King-Emperor 
and their readiness to adapl their own administrations 
to the needs of the modem world. I have every confi- 
dence that their adherence to the Ffederation will be a 
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source both of strength to the Central Government and 
of real advantage to the States themselves. 

I am grateful to Your Highness for the kind refer- 
ences you have made to my wife and to the part which 
she has played in assisting me in my public and social 
duties. No one knows better than I how well-merited 
your words are. The welfare and progress of India are 
as near and dear to her heart as they are to my own. 

You have alluded to the close and loyal connection 
between your ancestors and the British Government ever 
since the days of the Hon’ble East India Company. In 
the dark days of 1857 your grandfather, Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir I^shwari Prasad Narain Singh, G.C.S.I., 
rendered signal service to the Government. His successor 
in turn maintained the tradition of unswerving loyalty 
to the Crown and in 1911* during the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Hardinge was invested with ruling powers. Until his 
lamented death in August 1931, your revered and 
illustrious father carried out his duties as a ruler with 
a fidelity worthy of his ancestors and unselfish demotion 
, to the good of his subjects.* The standard which he set 
was a very high one, but I feel confident that Your 
Highness will maintain it. I was not surprised to hear 
a reference in Your Highness’ speech to the financial 
difficulties which youi» l^tate, in common with all other 
parts of the world, is n(tw suffering from. India in 
particular, being a country whose main products are 
primfiury commodities, has ^ffered severely from the 
recent catastrophic fall in prices, and Your Highness* 
State in commoji with the rest of India has been adversely 
affected by fhe general fall in revenue and the remissions 
which Your Highness has rightly and generously gra^t^d 
to your subject^. Economy and retrenchment are not 
attractive financial* operations, bjit they are on occasions 
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unavoidable. I feel confident that Your Highness will 
face this unpleasant and unpopular task with courage 
and resolution, recognising that a balanced budget is the 
firmest foundation of true prosperity. It has given me 
keen pleasure to learn of the active interest which Your 
Highness is taking in the welfare of your subjects, par- 
ticularly the humble but all-important agriculturist with 
whose happiness and prosperity is indissolubly linked the 
happiness and prosperity of your whole State. 

I was delighted to hear the appreciative references 
made by Your Highness to the interest and sympathy 
shown in the administration of your State by the local 
officers of my Government. In Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
whom we were all glad recently to welcome back to India 
to resume his official duties after a most important mission 
to London, you have a friend and adviser of wide ex- 
perience and proved ability, who will, I know, always be 
ready to extend to your State any assistance of which 
you may be in need. I am sure that your Political Agent 
also will ever deem it no less a pleasure than a duty to 
give you his couqsel and support. 

As Your Highness has said, the loyalty of your 
House stands in no need either of emphasis or of adver- 
tisement. It is traditional. I am entirely confident that 
Your Highness will maintain thjs fine tradition and tliat 
His Imperial Majesty will alwkys be uble to reckon upon 
the resources and support of Benares State whether in 
times of prosperity or adversity. 

Once again I thank Your Highness for your most 
hospitable welcome and your friendly wishes, » and I trust 
that Almighty Providence ?vill long preserve you to 
continue the administration of a prosperous and contented 

State. 
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BENARES. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome I7th January 
from the District Board, Benares, on the 17th January 1934 
and replied in the following terms ; — 

O-entlemenr-liSidy WUlingdon and I greatly appre- 
ciate the cordial terms of your welcome to us on the 
occasion of our visit to Benares, the first that T have been 
able to pay you during nmny years of life in India, 
though my wife* has had the privilege of visiting you on 
two previous occasions. We join you in agreeing that 
the ancient city of Kashi occupies indeed a unique 
position in -the world as the birth-place of great religions 
and doctrines and the home for long years past of 

renowned saints and sages. 

• 

A great centre of pilgrimage is bound to have pro- 
blems peculiar to itself, and I note that you have referred 
in particular to the question of receiving a share of the 
income which the municipal board derives from the 
pilgrim tax. This is obviously a matter for decision by 
the provincial authorities, but I would nevertheless ask 
you to remember that a of this nature can by law 
•only be levied by a municipal board, and it is a well 
recognized rule that municipal income must be spent 
within municipal limits. 

• In these dftys v^ien administrations all over the 
world are finding (jonsirfeijable difficulty in balancing 
their budgets, it is pleasant to hear that your normal 
expenditure is within your income. Though the clouds 
‘are perhaps lifting a little, tfie world in general is still 
in the •dutches of economic depression, and I would 
advise you to do’ all within your power strictly to regulate 
your expenditure and to see j;hat there is no wastage. 

I note with , satisfaction that you are taking a live 
interest in the spread of educatipn, ^n which you spend 
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an annual Government grant of two and three-quarter 
lakhs, supplemented by over half a lakh from your own 
funds. While I give way to none in my desire to promote 
the growth of learning, I have noticed that the cause of 
education sometimes flourishes at the expense of other 
equally deserving objects. The old Latin adage mens 
Sana in corpore sano holds good for all time, and you 
would be well advised to do all that is possible towards 
the promotion of health in the rural areas by means of 
uplift in general and by the grant of sufficient monetary 
aid to institutions that aftord medical relief. 

You refer also to the length of your communications, 
in which connexion I would remind you that these are 
perhaps the most vital of aU the needs of^a rural area ; I 
trust that here you will soon find it possible to restore 
the reduction which financial stringency has apparently 
compelled you to make in yolir annual allotments for 
the upkeep of roads. Lack of communications and roads 
which are not looked after as they should be are a serious 
hindrance to the development of trade, and I am sure 
you will agree ‘that by not spending a sufficient amount 
of money on thi^ most desirable object you are not only, 
seriously inconveniencing the inhabitants of the rural 
area but are also rendering yourself open to the charge 
of being directly responsible for discouraging trade. 

n 4. 

Administration all the world ov^r is a difficult task, 
and while I am certain that you are fully alive to your 
responsibilities a few words of advice from me will 
perhaps not be amiss. Remember that you have been 
chosen to guard the interests of a large body of persons, 
the ipajority of whom are simple’ peasants. .If you wish 
tb serve them faithfully and w^ll it is essential that party 
feelings and personal predilections be ruthlessly thrown 
aside. Work together for the good of the masses, when 
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destinies for the time being have been placed in your 
hands, and I am positive that your labours will be more 
than rewarded by their gratitude. 

Gentlemen, I thank you once again for your friendly 
welcome to Her Excellency and myself. We wish you 
every success in the discharge of your onerous duties and 
pray that your efforts may bring prosperity and happi- 
ness to all the inhabitants of this district. 


APPEAL FOR FUNDS TO START THE VICEROY’S 
EARTHQUAKE RELIEF FUND. 

His Excellent the Viceroy issued the following appeal 20 th January 
on 20th January 1934 : — 1934^.* 

A very serious calamity has recently overtaken a 
large number of our fellow-countrymen especially in 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa as a result of a severe 
earthquake which was experienced last Monday after- 
noon. In a moment of time, whilst no accurate details 

I 1 

.are as yet forthcoming, it is no exaggeration to say 
that there has been an appalling loss of life ; countless 
homes have been destroyed and over a wide area, 
property and possessions have been annihilated and 
have ceased to exist.' such t time I feel confident 
that the sympathy »of all ‘classes of the people in tliis 
country goes out to those who have been involved in 
this jfreat disaster and thaj| efforts to alleviate their 
sufferings will meet with a ready response. I have 
therefore deljidfd to set up a fund which will be known 
as the Viberoy’s Earthquake Fund. Subscriptions 
should be sent direct to Mie Private Secretary to j;he 
Viceroy, Viceroy ^s House, New Delhi, and will be 
acknowledged individually. 

L20PSV 2b 
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A FURTHER APPEAL FOR FUNDS FOR THE VICEROY'S 
EARTHQUAKE RELIEF FUND, 1934. 

(Broadcasted on January 29th, 1934.) 

I very gladly take this opportunity to say a few 
svords to you on the subject of the recent terrible 
earthquake disaster. In spite of the accounts appear- 
ing in the Press, I am not sure whether even yet the 
,£ull extent of the suffering and loss which are entailed 
have been sufficiently realised. It is difficult for us 
outside the stricken area to grasp fully what has 
occurred, since the mind is apt to react somewhat 
slowly to matters outside its own experience, and 
fortunately visitations of .this description are rare. 
Let me try in a few simple words to give you a picture 
of the position in North Bihar where the shock of the 
earthquake was most severe. Four towns, each the 
headquarters of a district, have been laid in ruins. A 
recent visitor to Muzaftarpur has described its appear- 
^ ance as similar to that of a town on the Western Front 
in the War knopked to pieces by countless shot and 
shell until scarcely a habitation has remained. But 
here the disaster struck without warning when people 
were pursuing their daily avocations in the midst of** 
peace. The loss of life in Bihar is estimated at not 

t 

less than 4,000 and th# loss of^ p^roperty has been on 
an appalling scale. But we %hall ffot appreciate the 
dimensions of the disaster if we think merely in terms 
of these shattered towns fand their inhabitants left 
homeless and destitute till succour is given ; or of 
bridges broken and roads destroyed ; of railways . 
twisted from their course ; or of fields wasted by the 
strange phenomena of water ^bursting from the ground 
and the surface broken by deep eujbsidences. The 
spectacle of these is terrible enough, but they are not 
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themselves the fuH measure of the disaster. In recent 
years North Bihar has established itself as one of the 
chief sugar-growing areas of India. Dotted over the 
countryside are a number of sugar factories each 
drawing its supply of cane from the local cultivators. 
But the factories lie in ruins, communications are in 
chaos and a blow has been struck at an industry in- 
volving both the cultivator and the factory in economic 
ruin. Have I said enough to bring home to you that* 
it is not merely a question of relieving emergent dis- 
tress. When that has been done the immense task will 
remain of reorganising and re-establishing the whole 
economic life of wide tracts of country in North Bihar. 
But it is of course not only* the public that has suffered. 
The damage sustained by Government in the destruc- 
tion of Government buildings and public property of 
all descriptions has been immense. Let me express my 
admiration for the manner in which the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa and its officers under the leadership 
of His Excellency the Governor have ^et themselves to 
meet the problems of tjiis staggeripg blow to the 
prosperity of the Province. 

My heart has been warmed by the generous 
resi)onse that has been made to mj" appeal for help, and 
l.wish all who iiave ^contributed^ to know how greatly I 
have appreciated their •j^sistance. The calamity is in 
truth a national one. Let its treat it in a national 
spirit. Let^us combine and co-operate to do all in our 
powef^ to help our felloV-cifizens who have suffered 
through* thi^« terrible visitation. I shall not have spoken 
these few ^Yords in vain if I have helped you to under- 
stand that the problem of providing immediate shelter, 
food, clothes, etc., is only a small part of the nflich 
larger problem of reconstructing tJie ruined towns and 
restoring the normal economic* life of these districts. 
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For this purpose the funds required will be very large, 
and for that reason I appeal to you for more and still 
more help to relieve the distress and suffering which 
this terrible earthquake has caused. 


UNVEILING CEREMONY OF THE STATUE OP HIS 
HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANER. 

^ In unveiling the statue of His Highness^ the Maharaja 
of Bikaner on the 24th February 1934, His Excellency the 
Viceroy made the following speech : — 

Ymr Highness, Sir Manubhai, Ladies and Gentle^ 
men , — ^Nothing could possibly give me more pleasure 
than to join with Your Highness^ loyal subjects in the 
State of Bikaner and to pay my tribute of affection and 
admiration to their ruler by taking the principal part in 
this ceremony for which we are all gathered ‘together 
today and further to unveil this memorial which will 
always remind future generations of your outstanding 
cervices to the pqople of your State. 

But it seems io me that ‘this statue I shall shortly 
unveil will always call to mind apart from its more loc^ 
interest the memory of a great ruler who by his untiring 
public work in many fields has made the name of the 
house of Bikaner widely known in many lands. His great 
services to the British Empire thtough the years of the 
Great War and as a signatory to the Treaty of Versailles, 
his labours at meetings of the Imperial Conference and 
League of Nations at Genevfi ahd his devoted work* for 
the great scheme of federation for this county will -always 
be remembered in future .years. And if I tprn to the 
more local aspect of this ceremony, I am reminded of an 
old Latin saying : Si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spic*e which in ^Inglish reads : If you seek a 
monument, look around 
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Let iis therefore turn away for a moment from this 
veiled statue and allow our eyes to dwell upon all we 
see around us of a man’s handiwork, and summon to the 
mind’s eye what we know to lie beyond the range of our 
present vision. 

We see a vista of fine buildings and public gardens 
laid out with a meticulous eye to convenience and artistry. 
Our minds envisage the sweep of well-kept roads, the 
outward signs of the widespread electrification of thjs 
Capital, . many works of domestic, commercial and 
economic value ; Hospitals, Schools, and administrative 
blocks, palatial residences and neatly laid-out bungalows. 
, Further afield, the face of the countryside bears witness 
of the struggle to soften. the unrelenting harshness of 
nature, and far to the north a great canal system speaks 
of a Ruler’s aceom]dislied aim to bring agriculture to 
desolate and barren tracts : to force from unresponsive 
Earth some meed of prosperity for a desert people. And 
a.s you note this evidence of one man’s rule, you will 
perhaps turn your eyes with me to that^Fort which stances 
before us. The sj)irit thaj; lives in th^t Fort must surely 
know that His Highness Sir Ganga Singh of Bikaner has 
ilot betrayed his ancestors, nor the glories of the past ; 
that that Fort, steeped, in its slumbering beauty, in the 
^ great traditions of bygone years, does not lie humbled by 
the surroundings of abater day : that what went into the 
building of that 'Fort *was not in vain. Such, Your 
Highness, is your monument. We are gathered here for 
the* specific purpose of nmyeiling this statue, of praising 
the craft of the sculptor, of performing a time-honoured 
ritual. In ^ larger sense however vre are here to com- 
memorate* by a single act in rWpect of a single msonument 
our profound sense of ««imiration at all we see ground 
us, the creati(jns of a single man’s resolve, and his more 
lasting monument. 
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Sir Manubhai Mehta, Ladies and Gentlemen, I will 
now unveil this statue of Lieutenant-General His High- 
ness Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of Bikaner. 


BANQUET AT BIKANEK. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner gave a Banquet 
in honour of Their Excellencies^ visit to his State. In reply 
to the toast of his health His Excellency the Vicerov said 

Your Highnessy Ladies and Oentlemeny — It is very 
difficult for me to reply in any satisfactory language to 
the delightful words of greeting with which jou, Sir, 
have welcomed ray wife and myself once again as guests 
in Your Highness^ State, words which warm our hearts 
by the knowledge that they come from the Hps of a Prince 
who has long been ruler of a State that ranks so high in 
India and who has been to me both a tried and trusted 
friend during the many years of our association with 
this country. 

Most gratefully, J thank you, Sir, for the charming 
and most generous terras in which you have proposed our 
health for the acceptance of this distinguished gathering. 
1 am very grateful too for the very cordial manner #i 
which the toast has been received. Sir, you have referred 
to many incidents connected with our past lives in India— 
to my wdfe’s great service and ^ indefatigable work, to 
quote your own words^particularly during those four 
dark years of the Great War, which none of us will ever 
forget— you have also referred ^to the fact that it, was 
our good fortune to meet from time to time while we 
lived in Bombay many of the Princes of Tnclia, and to 
form friendships which hiltve been ' of the greatest value 
to me in these last 4;hree years in assisting me in my work 
here as Viceroy. And I shall never forget that it wa;^ 
to the generous help P' received from the Princes of India 
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that I owe almost entirely tfre opportunity given me for 
establishing the Willingdon Sports Club in Bombay which 
has proved such an amenity to the lives of both Indians 
and Europeans when living or staying in that city, and 
that 1 received the greatest support in the initial stages 
of that enterprise from Your Highness and from His 
Highness the late Maharaja of Gwalior whose loyal 
friendship to me in those days will always remain one 

of the happiest recollections of my life. 

1 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it is I believe the custom foi* 
the Viceroy when he pays an official visit to any Indian 
State to '•arrive fully primed with aU the necessary 
information in regard to the affairs of that State and at 
the customary banquet to pour forth the floods of his 
oratory, favourable or unfavourable, as to its general 
administration. Tonight I propose to break that custom 
for this very good reason, that Uis Highness has ruled 
over his State for the past 35 years and has shown by 
his every administrative action during the long years of 
his rule a single-minded purpose to secure peace, justice, 
and increasing prosperity to all his Icyal subjects, and* 
by his wide experience Ifas set an >example of public 
S|jrvice of which he may well he proud. Though I have 
no wish to make invidious comparisons, I believe that 
when the history of this country comes to be written, few 
Indian Rulers Vill found to have worked so hard and 
so successfully for, the fleyelopment of their States as His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

^Therefore while it i| tjue that I have recently had 
before me a resume which describes the administrative 
developmerits *of the State during the 35 years Tour 
Highness has been at the helm of affairs which discloses 
a remarkable record of achievement mad speaks of Ji&rd 
w^ork and fore^ght in many spheres for the welfare jtnd 
in the interest of 'the people of.Bil&ner, I wUl only refer 
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tonight to one most important development, namely, the 
irrigation of the desert tracts in the north of the State. 
The tremendous irrigation projects which have benefited 
the north-western portion of the Bikaner State have come 
to fruition after, as Your Highness has said, many years 
of long and anxious negotiations, and they have opened 
up vistas of rural prosperity in areas which were entirely 
unfertile before. Your Highness, therefore, may rest 
assured that the question of further extensiohs to canal 
systems affecting the north-eastern areas* of Bikaner will 
be examined in a broad and liberal spirit. 

Ladies and Grentlemen, our host the Maharaja of 
Bikaner is a man who has played a prominent part in 
guiding the destinies of the good ship, India, through 
the dangerous channels of the last 20 years. Th^re have 
been times when she has been driven from her course 
and has been tossed on the ten>pestuous seas. We, Your 
Highness, recognise and appreciate the great part you 
have played in guiding her course through that stormy 
passage. When the harbour is reached and we lie in 
calm w^aters, tho name of Sir Ganga Singh of Bikaner 
will be remembered. He will be remembered for his 
unswerving devotion to the Crown and the Empire, and 
for the high endeavours he has consistently made for 
happy issue out of the many problems which India and 
Britain have had to face. Especially will he be 
remembered for the part he lyis* played in regard to the 
future relations of the Indian States to a self-governing 
India in the Constitution which is to come. 

f ( 

Your Highness has found room in your speech to 
regret the fact that I have been unable to fit in visits to 
the Secretariat, and Public Offices and Law* Courts, and 
Medical and Bdunational Institutions. I must share Your 
i^ghness’ regret, but if time did peripit me to make 
these visits, I have nb dqubt whatever as to what I should 
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find — I should find a well-ordered and smooth running 
machine, an organisation inspired by Your Highness* 
unflagging ' energy and devotion to detail, the driving 
power that makes for efficiency. 

I have been particularly struck with the taste and 
good planning with which the many public buildings and 
residential suburb outside the city have been laid out. 
I understand that Your Highness has interested yourself 
personally in the design and lay-out of these buildings, 
and I must congratulate you in these circumstances iiiion 
a most pleasing result. Your Highness has succeeded 
in meeting* the needs of expanding the administrative 
machine, in satisfying the wants of the public, and in 
providing an outlet from an ancient but congested city, 
by the construction of pubfic and residential buildings 
which architecturally blend so happily with the charac- 
teristic beauties of the older buildings which still adorn 
your city. 

Let me, before I conclude, express my sincere thanks 
to Your Highness for your generous words of apprecia- 
tion of the appointment of ^Colonel Og^vie as Agent to 
• the Gdvernor-General in Rajputana. I feel that that 
officer must be blushing with pride at listening to your 
recitation of the varioiLs qualities with which you have 
very properly e^adowed him. I can assure you it is a 
great satisfaction to !ne#to learn from you that he has 
gained the confiddhce afid regard of the Princes of 
Rajputana. May I thank you too for your kind greeting 
to my Political Secretary! 1^. Glancy. I shan't detain 
you, Ladies and Gentlemen, by giving you my opinion at 
.any length ’of* his many good qualities, for I have no 
desire to see blushes rising to the cheeks of two »f my 
political officers tonight. !• would only^ say that fro^ a 
close association ;with him in our work, I have every ccan- 
fidence that one -purpose that Jhe sets constantly before 
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him is to uphold and maintain fairly and justly the 
integrity and dignity of every State in this country. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to rise with me 
and drink to the health of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, and to wish him and his family all health and 
prosperity in the future. We trust that he may be spared 
long years to reign over a contented people, and continue 
to exercise his powerful influence in the best interests of 
the country. 


*vith March 
‘ 1934 , 


OPENING OE THE THIRD CONFERENCE OF THE 
INTER-UNIVERSITIES BOARD. 

I » 

In opening the third Conference of the Inter-Universities 
Board at Delhi on Tuesday, the 6th March 1934, His Excellency 
the Viceroy said : — 


, Ladies and Gentlemen , — It is a great pleasure to me 
to welcome to the capital city of India the members of 
the third Unifersities Conference. It is an event of no 
inconsiderable importance that delegates from practicall}^ 
every university in India are assembled here today. 
Amongst you I see many educationists, and rejoice that 
some have found it possible to travel long distances to 
Delhi. This is a testimony of ther importance of the tusk 
before ^oii. I have ever}" ccwfidence that your delibera- 
tions will make a notable contribution towards the right 
development of universities ii^ this land. ^ 

Gentlemen, as a layman I feel a natural diffidence in 
addressing experts who have made education their life- 
study, but the relation of education to evei*y activity ot 
Ihf modern State and of society is all-pervasive. A mere 
administrator, therefore, may- also permit himself a few . 
observations to an ateembly of educationists. 
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Events have been moving with great rapidity in the 
university world. When I first landed in 1913, there were 
but five universities in the whole of India. Those univer- 
sities were all of the affiliating type ; their functions were 
confined very largely to prescribing courses and curricula 
and to conducting examinations ; thej^ were scarcely con- 
cerned with tlie function of teaching, nor did they even 
possess effective means of controlling and co-ordinating 
the resources and* activities of colleges. Thus, whatever 
progresi^ was made in those days was due very largely to 
the colleges.* * There are many present here today, who 
can testify their great debt to the colleges in which they 
were educated. I wish to pay my tribute to these institu- 
tions for" the fine work they have done. They have a yet 
greater part to play in the rejuvenation of India. 

Since 1913 universities have increased rapidly in 
number. There are now 1^ universities in India ; what 
is even more striking is tlie wide variation in their form 
and organisation. The details of this wide variation are 
perplexing, but the main lines of distinction are apparent. 
There are, first, the affiliating^ universities^ which, though 
imperfect in form, still play an important part in the 
development of higher education in this vast country. 
At the other extreme are the unitary universities. These 
universities have their rightful place in the scheme of 
university organisation,* ljut they cannot by themselves 
cater for the entire* • needs* of an advancing country. 
Between these tw'O extremes are varying types of federal 
universUies which, while si^p|fmenting the teaching of 
the colleges, exercise a varying measure of control over 
the teaching and ‘other activities of colleges. The emerg- 
ence of this t>T:)e is a logical step in the scheme of instruc- 
tional evolution in this country, not a fortuitous coincid- 
ence. In the political sense. Parliament is now engager^ 
in the difficult, though inspiring, tapk ot evolving a federal 
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constitution in which considerable scope for the Provinces 
will be blended with the preservation of unity at the 
centre. A similar process is being attempted in the sphere 
of university organisation. There is a growing realisa- 
tion that the valuable and cherished college traditions, to 
which I have already referred, should not be lightly 
thrown aside ; in many cases, they should be developed. 
The need for rigid economy, which, though* intensified by 
the recent depression, has been increasingly manifest for 
some time, has given to the federal principal, an additional 
value in the field of education. India needs more educa- 
tion ; she cannot secure it without additional expenditure. 
Owing to competing demands of equal importance to her 
progress, she must use #her available resources to the 
maximum of attainable advantage. In every branch of 
education, this will be possible only if reform, where 
reform is needed, and expansion, where this has become 
imperative, conserve everything in the existing system 
that has been tried and has proved its value. Only a 
university of federal type can guide and co-ordinate the 
development of existing colleges so that they shall make 
their most effective contribution towards the common weal. 
If only the colleges can be made to realise that this new 
type of university is intended to supplement, nof to 
supplant their activities, to fulfil and, not to destroy the 
purpose for which colleges exist', they would, I feel con- 
fident, be prepared to submit in the larger national in- 
terest to the greater measure of control with which a 
federal university must tbe (invested over 'its coiaStituents 
so as to ensure the efficiency both of itself and its colleges. 

c To my mind, similar premises lead to a similar con- 
clusion, mutaiis mutandis,** regards the correlation of 
programmes of expansion of the different universities. 
The autonomy of ‘'a great seat of* learning should be 
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respected and preserved, but unrestricted autonomy and 
competition may create untoward results. There is a 
tendency for oacli university to attempt a wider field of 
activities than its financial circumstances permit ; there 
are also signs of extravagant duplication and overlapping 
between universities, which will result not only in diffusion 
of effort but also in reduction of efficiency. It is in con- 
sequence of fliis wide diffusion of effort that Indian 
universities are still subject to the charge of lifeless 
uniformity, from uhich in other respects they have largely 
escaped. If teaching and other resources are too widely 
diffusfd, there is h'ss likelihood of universities being in a 
position to make distinctive contributions in a few depart- 
ments of study, f(y which they* possess special facilities ; 
they will tend rather to become lifeless replicas of each 
other. 

A super-university, guiding and controlling the 18 
universities that now flourivsh in India^ may not be^ a 
desirable or a practical ideal. But conferences like yours 
can have no more fitting object than to review the existing 
ppsition and the future development of uhiversities, not 
so much from .the particular needs of each individual 
university but rather from those of India as a whole. 

•There is another niatter which will engage your 
earnest attention ; I rcffer tfi i^he ever-increasing unemploy- 
ment among graduates and matriculates. I have already 
expressed in a Recent sj>eech* in Calcutta the grave concern 
with wfiich 1 and my Goveinrilent view this distressing 
phenomenoii. I need no excuse for referring to it again, 
especially in ^he* presence of tho^e with whom it is a 
matter of daily anxiety. Prom the point of view of •the , 
students concerned, it is hearl-rending that many young 
men, who have fought their way sjiccessfully up the* 
educational ladder and h%ve gamed high degrees anj} 
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distinctions, often in spite of many obstacles and handi- 
caps, are yet unable to find means either of maintaining 
themselves or of serving their fellow men. From the 
point of view of the country, it is disastrous that the 
labours and initiative of these young men should be 
running to waste. Keen and unmerited disappointment, 
accentuated by irksome inactivity, are apt to lead high- 
spirited young men into dangerous and ' unexpected 
channels. I am well aware that universities cannot by 
themselves create developments in industry and commerce ; 
in these respects they are enchained by forces over which 
they have little or no control. But it is undoubtedly 
within the province of educational authorities so to adjust 
the general scheme of education that the bent of students 
and pupils shall be turned towards occupations best suited 
to their conditions and capacities. 

The increase in the number of university students 
during recent years has been phenomenal. In 1917 the 
nu&ber was 61,000 ; in 1927 it had risen to 93,000 ; in 
1932 it approximated 105,000. In the Punjab the increase 
has been particularly rapidyr the number having advanced 
from 6,500 in 1917 to approximately 17,000 at the presenf 
day. It is almost inconceivftble that these largely in- 
creasing numbers could have been absorbed into suitable 
occupations, even had the times and* conditions been 
normaL What is the solutioii^of this distressing problem ? 
From many quarters comes the cry for more technical 
and vocational education. The subject of ^ technological 
education is one of the i^;enfe for discussion, and your 
advice on this matter will receive careful consideration. 
On the genefal question I would suggest that there is 
danger in excessive specialisation, especially if the main 
purpose is to relieve unemployment. A student who has 
benefited by a good g^^e^al education should be able to 
adppt himself to many forms of . occupation, but a student 
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who has specialised in a single aspect of a single industrial 
subject might fare badly in his quest for employment. 

In respect to vocational education, there appear to be 
two schools of thought. Some favour the inclusion of 
several forms of vocational training as optional subjects 
for Matriculation and subsequent university examinations, 
which would be taken concurrently with ordinary literary 
subjects ; others advocate more drastic treatment and 
suggest that* the ^whole scheme of secondary education 
should be recast, as a result of which many students who 
noAv tlfrong ^.universities would be diverted at an earlier 
stage either to occupation or to separate and self-contained 
vocational institutions. Consideration of the latter policy 
rightly finds a place in your agenda. 1 shall not antici- 
pate your discussions, but I venture to suggest that many 
boys and girls would benefit if the content and- method 
of their school education were not based so rigidly on the 
assumption that they all desire, and are competent to 
receive, admission to a university. 

i 

These and other imi)ortant matters will now come 
under discussiom Your task will be one of’great moment 
to the destinies of India, but’ you will b^ guided by an 
^ucationist of much distinction and experience. Your 
C]iaifman, Mr. Langley, ha« been for many years Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Dacca, in the founding 
of which the Governmept of India played some part. I 
wist you all God-spee^ in .f opr labours. 


BANQUET A5 .KAPURTHALA. 

9 • 

His Highness the Maharaji of Kapurthala gave a loth March 
Banquet iif hombur of Their Excellencies’ visit *to his State. 

In reply to the* toast of his* health His Excellency the A^i<i«roy 
said : — 

Tour ilighnes^, Ladies and Oentlemen , — At the outset# 

I must offer Your Highness our sincere thanks for the ve^ 
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cordial welcome you have given us on this our first visit 
to your State and for the very graceful and charming 
terms in which you have proposed the toast of our health. 
Visits to Indian States are welcome not only as pleasant 
interludes in one’s official routine but ajs alTording 
opportunities of meeting and exchanging ideas with the 
Indian Princes, and my only regret is that with the 
increase of work and the very complicated life of a Viceroy 
today such visits must of necessity — even with the coming 
of the aeroplane to take the place of the slower-moving 
train — ^be fewer and shorter than in the rnqre spacious 
and leisured days of the past. We have been greatly 
impressed with the warmth of our welcome, the comfort 
of this palace so reminiscent of Versailles and the smart 
appearance of the State ^troops which were such a 
picturesque feature of our arrival and on which I must 
congratulate Your Highness’ son, Major Maharajkumar 
Amarjit Singh, I.A., who I understand combines the duties 
of Household Minister with those of Inspector-General of 
the .State Forces. 

I thank Ypur Highness for the happy and generous 
tribute which ys)u have paid to what we have been able 
to do for India where we have spent so many years and 
which we have learned to look on as our second home. 
For Her Excellency the interests of India, and especially 
of its women and children, have always been a devotjon 
and Yqur Highness has not errv.d or exaggerated in yOur 
appreciation of her boundless energy and manifold and 
enthusiastic activities for its ^welfare. Your Highness 
has referred in complimentary terms to the part which I. 
have been able to play in fashioning the plan of Federa- 
tion in which I am convinced liq the solution of India’s 
peeds, the fulfilment of her aspirations and the link which 
wSl bind British India to the Indian States who wdll 
remain ‘‘ dauglfters in their mother’s house, mistress in 
th^ir own ”. I welcome Your Highness’ assurance of 
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your support of a Federal scheme which, while fully 
safeguarding the rights and privileges of the Indian 
States, secures their co-operation with British India in 
matters of common concern. With wisdom, statesmanship 
and goodwill I am convinced that the Indian Princes — 
and not least the martial Rulers of the Punjab States — 
have a notable part to play in the Federation which they 
sponsored at the First Round Table Conference and to 
which their experience and tradition will prove a valuable 
contribution. 

I* have listened with interest to Your Highness’ 
account of the internal development of your State during 
youl* long rule^of nearly half a century and I acknowledge 
gratefully the loyalty and co-operation which Kapurthala 
has displayed eVer since the’ dark days of the Mutiny. 
Your martial subjects have ever been foremost in their 
rally to the Empire in cree of need, and I feel sure that 
should another emergency arise, the glorious traditions 
of the past will be repeated. I shall look forward to 
seeing tomorrow something of your State institutions and 
am glad to know and congratulate you on the fact that 
in spite of world dep^essi*^n — ^which P am optimistic 
^enough to hope is on the decline — you have been able at 
some personal sacrifice to« maintain a balanced budget 
and even to extend your agricultural and industrial 
deyelopment whek'ein I, believe lies the ultimate salvation 
of* India and the cure fob., the present acute stat(? of un- 
employment among the educated classes. In political 
advancement too Your Highness has always taken an 
.active “^art and I shall fol^ow^ with interest the progress 
of the Kapurthala Legislative Assembly, only commending 
to Your Highness the wisdom, of fully and carefully 
considering the needs of the situation before any action 
is finally .’taken. I am sure that the necessity for this 
care and consideration musl be constantly in your minil 
and in that of your 'experi§nced and gifted Chief Minister, 

L20PSV * 2o 
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Sir Abdul Hamid. His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kapurthala can well look back with satisfaction over the 
long years during which he has held the great responsibility 
which must always rest on a Ruler of an Indian State, and 
I am sure we should all wish warmly to congratulate l)im 
on his many administrative achievements during tliose 
years and on the constant solicitude he has shoAvn in 
interesting himself in all that is to the advantage of his 
subjects. 

It is therefore with very real pleasure that. I 
you to rise with me and drink to the long life and pros- 
perity of our host, llis Highness the Miharajg, of 
Kapurthala, and to express the sincere hope that he may 
long be spared to continue to exercise a just and beneficient 
rule over his loyal people. 


UNVEILING CEREMONY OF* LORD IRWIN’S STATUE. 

In unveiling the statue of Lord Irwin at New Delhi on 
the 21st March 1934, His Excellency the Viceroy made the 
following speech 

V 

Ladies and Gentlemen , — One of the most pleasant-^ 
but at the same time one of the most delicate — duties 
which a Viceroy can be called upon to perform is that 
of unveiling the statue of a predecessor in office who, has 
been considered by the Priiuces and people of Iiidia 
worthy of such signal recognition at their hands. The 
duty is a pleasant one in th^t it must admittedly be a 
matter of gratification toesil^ak of the achievenlients of 
an eminent fellow-countryman ; but the delicacy of the 
situation arises from the fact that neither in my public 
;aor*my private life have I been privileged to be closely 
acquainted with Lord Irwin, as I still prefer to call him 
<ihis afternoon for jt is by this name that he will always* 
b^ best remembered in this , country. Nevertheless the 
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delicacy of the situation to which I have referred is 
largely lessened by the fact that Lord Irwin left India 
such a comparatively short time ago that his career, his 
great services, and the example of his fine character must 
be better known to and felt by many of you present here 
today than they can be Uy me, and furthermore they must 
still be so fresh in the memory of the officers who served 
under him and of the host of friends that he made, as to 
stand in no* nee^ either of reiteration or elaboration at 

the hands of his successor. 

• 

At the same time so plain was the impress that he 
mad^ upon the people of India during the five years of his 
Viceroyalty that it is not a matter of difficulty to pick 
out sonfe of the ^hief characteristics by which I think he 
will always be remembered which tended to make that 
impression. 

First and foremost, I would put his sincerity of 
purpose. He came to India with one great aim — ^to 
promote the interests and welfare of her people, and to 
prove in action what he himself so firmly believed, that 
those interests and that welfare were \fholly consistent 
*and very clcxsely connected with the welfare and interests 
^f the people* of Great Britain with whom Providence had 
linked the destinies of India. With that purpose ever in 
hisi mind, he laboured ,with unceasing devotion through 
times of difficulty of.douBt^and of danger, but never lost 
his own faith in the ultimate triumph of his ideas. 

Secondly* Lord Irwin ^ugdit always to reconcile con- 
flicting interests and to remove the occasions for conflict, 
and I have dfteii heard ^ of the very vivid impression he 
created amongst the people of this country by one of his| 
earliest pilblic utterances after talcing up his duties «a3 
Viceroy, at a time, that communal hostility was most acute, 

when he appealed to the two great communities in the 

• •• 
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name of Indian National Life and in the namei of religion 
to create a new atmosphere of trust and co-operation. 
Whilst, alas ! it cannot be said that that appeal has 
entirely succeeded in its object, it can, I think, fairly be 
claimed that it did not fall on deaf ears, and that com- 
munal feeling is less acute now than it was at the time 
when Lord Irwin came first to India. 

Thirdly, amongst his public characteristics, I would 
mention his courage. When he was once persuaded that 
a course of action was right, he pursued that course, 
fearing attack neither from one side nor fronj, the other, 
and he brushed aside as of no account the danger of being 
misunderstood. 

There was, however, a further aspect of Lord Irwin ^s 
personality which will, I am sui^e, appeal to those of you 
who knew him well, just as much as any record of his 
official achievements. I refer to that delightful and 
engaging charm of manner and to that courtesy and 
friendliness whiph he displayed to all alike, that endeared 
him to everyone* who was privileged to meet him. And 
in his love of sport and of horses, as in so much else in 
his character — in his sincerity, ^ his simplicity*' of life and^ 
the liberalism of his ideas — ^he .proved himself to be in 
every way a very great English gentleman. 

Today we are gathered here to pay our tribute to a 
great public servant who we trust may be spared long 
years to do further distingi^islted service for the Einpire 
But I hope that this statue which I shall shortly unveil 
will always call to mind the mempry of one who during- 
the five years of his Viceroyalty gave of his best to promote 
trugt, confidence and goodwill among all races and com- 
nwinities, and worked unceasiiigly for the betterment of 
the ^people of India. 
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Ambulance Association and the Indian Red Cross Society at 
the Viceroy^s House, New Delhi, on the 22nd March H134, His 
Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech : — 

ilfr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen , — Before making 
any comments on the very interesting reports which we^ 
have* jusi listened to from His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief and Sir David Petrie, I should like 
to igive a Very warm welcome to the large number of 
representatives of the St. John Ambulance Association 
and Bfrigade arj^l the Provincial Red Cross Society who 
have shown their active interest in both organisations 
by coming here todaj^ to represent their various 
branches. 

With the shadow of the earthquake still over *is, it 
is very natural that our interest in Ambulance and Red 
Cross work ha*s been quickened, and I am sure we are all 
• delighted that our Chairman has set aside convention to- 
day and has given us a glimpse of the help that has 
1)een given to the sufferers*in Bihar not only by the various 
branches in InjJia but also from International Relief 
ISoions and Red CrosS S5(^cieties all over the worjd. And 
I am very glad to Have tl8s opportunity of endorsing the 
gratitude which our Chdrnian has expressed for the 
^ generous help sent to us iji opr hour of need. 

• • 

Let ‘me mo^ turn for a moment to the reports of the 
St. John Aihbulance A*ssociatioh. One’s first impnession 
after hearing them read i^that its activities are ^ery 
widespread indqjed and that its work is being carried 
on in a most satisfactory mann^. ^hey suggest though 
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that the work of the men is more active than that of 
the ladies. This is no doubt satisfactory from the 
men’s point of view, but I hope all ladies present will be 
feeling that such a state of things cannot be allowed to 
continue. The difficulty is evidently the same that India 
suffers from in many of her activities, namely, lack of 
trained leaders, but I would remind all Indian ladies 
present that the Association offers eve:^ facility for 
^training and is only too anxious to secure recruits for 
its Home Nursing and Mothercraft classes. 

I am sure you will have heard with great satisfaction 
of the admirable work done by the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade in the earthquake, area by .establishing a 
temporary hospital at Monghyr and very particularly 
by the self-contained unit from Bengal which evidently 
rendered the most valuable service. 

It is satisfactory to learn that there is an increase 
in the membersh;ip of the Ambulance Divisions of about 
300 during the pf^st year and that several divisions are 
in process of formation. The Bombay and Calcutta 
Ambulances seem to have been exceptionally active 
during the year, and 1 am sure that the work of members 
at the various fairs and sports meetings must have been 
most valuable. While I was in Bombay last August 
I had an oi)portunity of inspecting the new Muslim 
Ambulance Division with its Motor Ambulance and am 
very glad to learn that it ha<s already done good work. 

The Lahore Nursing Division’s good service at the 
A4-India Girl Guide Camp is specially gratifying, for 
those^ two great organisations should be able to help each 
other constantly. I was particularly glad to learn of 
the progress being made in the . matter of the Cadet 
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Divisions and am very glad to see them represented here 
today. 

Before I conclude my remarks on this side of our 
work, I would like to echo every word His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief said with regard to the regret 
we must all feel at the departure from India of the late 
Governor ,of the Punjab, Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, 
and I should like to share in the welcome he has extended 
to Lord Brabourne, the Governor of Bombay, who will,* 
I feel sure, stimulate the activities of the society in the 
Bombay Bresidency. 

The Red Cross Society report presented by Sir David 
Petrie* gives a lecord of some particularly generous gifts 
given to the Society during the past year to which I 
must make special reference. I would like specially to 
thank Rai Bahadur Jiban Ram Goenka of Assam for his 
gift of Rs. 20,000 to the new Shillong Hospital for Women 
and Children, Mr. Patel of Baluchistan for his ^ift of 
Rs. *10,000 to. the Baluchistan Red Crqps, and Sahukar* 
Bale Siddalinga Setty of ^Mysore f or» his donation of 
Rs*. 13,500 for the foundation of a Women ^s Hospital at 
Yedatore. * 

I should also like in this connection to express my 
Ajbry grateful thanka to the various Red Cross Societies 
for the very genereus in which they have Supported 
the Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief Fund. Donations of 
money and material h^^ come from all sides, and I 
wish in particular to mention the donation of Rs. 10,000 
made tty tlfe .Bengal Branch to their Sister Society in 
Bihar. 

• 

The' effor^ls made on behalf of Child Welfare, imti* 
tuberculosis and the Junior Red Cross activities are»all 
chronicled. in the* report before you, and so interesting 
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are they that I hope you will all take them home and 
read them at leisure. I warmly welcome the announce- 
ment that Rs. 50,000 a year for four years is to be 
allotted from Canteen Funds for the welfare of Indian 
Troops’ wives and families. It is a very real pleasure 
to learn that the Junior Red Cross family is growing so 
quickly — 250,000 members should be a useful army of 
enthusiasts determined to secure better health conditions 
(.for their fellow-countrymen. I am sure you would wash 
me to express our regret at the departure of Lady 3ykes 
from Bombay w^ho always took such an interest in all 
Red Cross matters ; also at the departure of Mrs. Holliday 
from Quetta, a lady of whose great work in social 
service Her Excellency and* I first had?^ experience in 
Bombay during the four years of the Great War and 
who has achieved so much at Quetta in the matter of Army 
Child Welfare. 

Before I conclude I should like to support as 
strongly as I pqssibly can the impressive appeal which 
Sir David Petrie has made gor support for the Red 
Cross Society. He tells us that the membership which 
was 16,000 in the year 1931 has now reduced to 12,000 
in the year 1933. And this I regret to say is the total 
support which we get for this ^eat ^ Society in a 
country . whose population is close on 350,000,000 and 
whose sole purpose, as Sir David Petrie says, is to 
secure the improvement of health, the prevention of 
disease and the mitigation of numan suffering among 
our people. 

Therefore, while I gratefully acknowledge the 
splendid work which has been done by these few, devoted 
workers, I wish today to appeal for support to a far 
wider public. 
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I agree with every word that Sir David Petrie has 
quoted from His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
speech at a Provincial Branch gathering ot* the Red 
Cross Society in the United Provinces, and particularly 
the remark that he made that we are constantly speak- 
ing of India’s determination to create its own national 
life — a purpose I liave ’ always encouraged. But it is 
surely true thijt you cannot secure a national life with- 
out having a healthy nation, for it is health that pro-» 
duceff character and self-reliance which is so nee(‘ssary 
for the good administration of any country. 

In conclusion, let me express my very grateful 
thanks to all tho.se who have vorked so well in \ho 
interests of tli^ two Societies during the past year. 
They can look back with complete satisfaction and 
]>ride upon the results «f their labours, and I feel con- 
fident that when we meet again next year T shall be in 
the hatrpy position of once again offering my congyratu- 
latiops to those who are conducting the work of the 
St. John Ambulance Association and •the Tndia]i Red 
Cr^ss Society. 







